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1807 New Mail. 











Also Medium-priced Wheels, Men’s, Ladies’ and 
Juveniles’, at $50, $45, and $40. 
Send for Catalogue and List of Second Hands 


WM. READ & SONS, 


167 YEAR. 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 





Large Tubing, 
Keyless Cranks, 
Flush Joints, 
22, 24, 26-inch 
Height Frames, 
Hygienic Saddle, 
High or Low 
Handle-bar. 


Also Ladies Pattern 
Very Popular. 


We ae Our Price 


107 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





THIS HIGH PISTOL SCORE 


MADE WITH U. M.C. 22-CALIBRE LONG-RIFLE CARTRIDGES. 
Al es 


SCORE OF 97 OUT OF 100 


made by W. Almy, 
November 28, with 
Smith & Wesson 
pistol, at Ports- 
mouth, R. I. Dis- 
tance, 50 yards. 
Standard American 
Target. 


You will surely get 
the best targets 
if you use 


U.M.C. 


Ammunition, 








TARGET REDUCED ONE-FOURTH, 


U. M.C. 


Revolver Ammu- 
nition has made 
the highest score 
on record. 


U. M.C. 


Smokeless Re- 
volver Cartridges 
have increased 
velocity and 
greater execu- 
tion. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDCE CO., 


New York Office, 
313-315 BROADWAY. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


San Francisco Pope. 
425-427 MARKET STREET. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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What a Thrill 
of Pleasure 


one experiences when 
darting along, mounted 
ona superb 


EasyRunning 
GENDRON” 


Ever Ride a Gendron? 


If not, you have missed the 
greatest pleasure in life. 


RELIANCE Bicycles 


are better than most high- 
grade wheels. 








a 
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Send for book of reasons why 
Gendron and Reliance Bicycles 
are superior to others. 


GENDRON WHEEL CO., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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If we could Sch the 


Indians Li 
to USE 


it would quickly civilize them 


















=—>)) UILT ON A GOLD BASIS. 


The 
magnificently ‘‘ put-up ” UNION SPECIAL is, under- 
neath its delicate exterior, “A Tower of Strength.” 
Built to charm the eye, the still more important items or 
speed and durability are not sacrificed % 2% 2% 2% wt st & 
Its grand mechanism answers with lightning responsiveness to the 
touch of man. Itis built throughout to withstand the ravages of time. 
2 Compared with department-store contraptions or the doubtful 
production of inexperienced makers, invariably classified as ‘‘ just as 
good,”’ it stands above them as does the ‘‘ peerless pacer’’ above the 
‘*jaded hack.” 





Its superb quality ignores cost. 
Always and everlastingly $100.00. 


UNION CYCLE MANUFACTURING CO., 





Boston. Philadelphia. Highlandville. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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A thoroughly first-class 1897 up to date wheel for $35,00 and 
express charges. Guaranteed for one year. Terms $3.00 with 
order, balance on delivery after examination. Ladies’, Gents’ 
or Juveniles’. Single or double tube tires. 


BUFFALO ARMS CoO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

















T° THE HUNDREDS AND HUNDREDS OF 
PEOPLE INTENDING TO PURCHASE A 
BICYCLE THIS SPRING, WE OFFER .. . 


1000 1000 — 


Bicycles ; Bicycles 
AT AGENTS ° AT AGENTS’ 
PRICES. PRICES. 





LADIES’ TEMPLE SCORCHER, 


WE MANUFACTURE THE MOST COMPLETE LINE IN THE WORLD. 


List Prices from $40 to. $ J 00. 


Have been making wheels for nine years, come pretty near knowing how to over- 
come all defects. Write to us and find out how to save 
35 per cent. on your ’97 mount. 


CORRESPONDENCE ANSWERED ONLY FROM PLACES WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENT. 
Catalogue freely sent, inclose two-cent stamp. 


RALPH TEMPLE CYCLE CO., 200 Thirty-Fifth st., Chicago. 


IN is ech is too good to enter into 




















its mechanism. Patent front forks, 

G ALES patent bearings, patent rear forks. 

A child can take it apart and put it together. 

Bearings are ball retaining. Everything 
first class, made in our factory. 


Eastern New York Agents for STERLING. 
6 Sundries in profusion. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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w A CHILD 
# CAN 
w TAKE 


. Swree 





APART 





and re-assemble without 
calling its Papa. 


FOWLER CYCLE MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. 


New York. Providence. Boston. 


You Want Our CaTAcocug. 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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by F Sterling 
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Agencies in 
All Principal 


ME ! Cities 
DLE WORKS § EHICAGO. ILLS. 


‘Always... 
. Ready.”’ 





GOLD-CRANK 


FALCON 


BICYCLES 








stand as representatives of 
the degree of excellence 
which may be reached in 
a $75.00 wheel. 

5 Nothing better at any price. 


S THE YOST MEG. CO., @ 


Yost Station, 


TOLEDO, O. 








We 
have made 


extraordinary preparations in the way of 
Men’s 
Bicycling Suits 


and general outing garments. We can 
supply the very best grade suits, made in 
the newest and most approved manner, 
at much lower prices than generally pre- 
vail. Send in your name and address for 
the illustrated catalogue about to be 
issued. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








New Haven and 
Elm City Bicycles 


For 1897 Stand at the Head. 
7 MODELS. 


Special Features—Large Tubing, Flush Joints, Divided 
Cranks, Balls Retained on Cones, Large Sprockets, 
Chain Adjustment, Seat Post and Handle-Bar Clamps. 
Many options. 





DISTRIBUTING AGENTS. 


Situ, Patterson & Co. 
Boston, Mass. For N. 
E. States, Canada and 
Northern N. Y. State. 


Se.tzer, Kcaur Harp- 
ware Co., Phila., Pa. 
or Pennsylvania, 
. and South 


Green & Seeman. Balti- 
more, Md. For Mary- 
land, D. C., aad West 
Virginia. 














Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. For Western 
New York State. 


AGENTS WANTED fR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


New Haven 
Bicycle Works, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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A National Rider Sever Changes his Mount. 


THE BOYS ARE FINDING OUT WHy! 


Look up National Tandems— They were 
the feature of the Chicago, New York and 
Boston Shows —The — Wheels are 
winners too. : ; 




















FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


National Cycle Mfg. Co., 


Bay City, Mich. 
G. R. Johnston Co., 


10? Chambers Street, New York. 


Griswold Cycle Co., 
2220 So. Park AV@oy Chicago, Ill. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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OPE MANUFACTURING CO 
F HARTFORD, CONN.U,S.A<S 


ew CATALOGUE FREE FROM ANY COLUMBIA AGENT 
OR BY MAIL-FOR ATWO CENT STAMP 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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2 THE HARIFO RD tT BBER WORKS @ 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 
(s BRANCHES PHILADELPHIA, MINNEAPOLIS, .TORONTO. 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Lovell “‘Djqmond” Cycles. 
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NO BETTER BICYCLE 
EVER PRODUCED 
THAN OUR 1897 MODELS. 


SEE THEM AT THE 
BOSTON CYCLE SHOW: 
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nV REGISTERED & 
A CAREFUL EXAMINATION 6 \, Tile mark / « SPACES, 
a See Se Vo Nite: 94-95, 111-112, BOSTON 
OF THIS FACT. ; , 
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Wheels With This Name-Plate Sell. 











Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 
— _ 


John P. Lovell Arms Go. 


Makers Lovell “Diamond ” and 


4 Excel Bicycles, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Chicago Show, 33 Built on New York Show, 


JANUARY 23-30TH. FEBRUARY 6—1 5TH. 


Spaces 452 and 453. H 7) Spaces 153 and 154. 
ONOr. 





Flush Joints and Single Piece 
WARWICK ranks. Our Lady’s Wheel? a 


MODELS... Specialty. Price $100 and $110. 


Tandem, $150. 

















































2 Hampdens 
Hampden and Lady Hampden, 
Price, $60. 
CHOUUUUUEUEUUUEOUGOUAUEOOEEOUEAUGOUCOUOOUUOUCOUGOUGOUGGUEOUO QEOOUEOUOOUGOUOOUOGD OOUQDOGDANOEOOOOUEODUnUOOUuOOoOdoOUoNOND a 
Beautiful 
Models. 
UHAUUAUEAGUAUUOAUEODCUUAUUOOUOOUONUOQUONGUOEOUOQUOUOOUOUOOO OOOO UODOUREASUOBOUD CUUOUCOUUOUOOUCOUEDCUUUOOOOOOOOUOOO0ND PRICES, 
$75 to $65. 


Warwick Pneumatic Cushion Frames. 
Second year. No experiment. 
Try one and you'll buy one. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





WARWICK CYCLE MFG. Co., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


Boston—245 Columbus Ave., Very Cycle Co. 
New York—34 Union Square, E. 
Philadelphia—1343 Arch St. 
Boston Show, Washington—rros 14th St., N.W., C. E. Miller & Bro. ’ ’ 
Rochester—F. W. France & Co. (Pbifadefpbia Show, 
FEBR UARY 20- 27TH. Detroit—128 Jefferson Ave., Armstrong & Graham. F 
Spaces 82, 83, 84, 99, Chicago—2s55 Wabash Ave., Thompson & Son. EBRUARY 20-27TH. 
100 and 101. Cleveland—538 Prospect St. Spaces 89, go and gr. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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OST cycle makers ‘‘ speak, but say nothing,” in their advertisements. 
They claim for their wheel everything that is good—and then 
forget to substantiate their claims. 


We claim and Prove that 


are high grade, honestly constricted, of the best obtainable material, and 
put together by skilled workmen, all of which is superintended by Mr. 
V. B. Willits of our concern. This appeals to your reason, does it not ? 

In 1897 Outings will list at $100, $75 and $50, embodying every proven 
improvement on the market. 

As good as the best, in everything else we call especial attention to the 
merits of our ball-retaining device, the extreme simplicity of the OUTING 
construction, the manner of oiling, and the rigid reinforcements. All these 
points are positively superlative in our wheels. 

It is impossible to regret your choice if you select an OUTING bicycle 
for your ‘97 mount. Send for primer-like catalogue, explaining in simple 
words the construction of our wheels. 


Hay & Willits 
Manufacturing Company, 


76 North Penn Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Che Cygnet Cycle 


Wilhamsport, Penna. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE.. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





















Are the Standard 
of today—Munéger’s art 
has made them so. 

Single Wheels, $roo. 

Tandems, $150. 

We also make good 
bicycles for $75, $60, 
$50, $40. Catalogue 
free, full of instruc- 
tive facts. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG.CO. 
17 Murray St., New York 








FACTORIES = 
Middletown, Conn. Worcester, Mass. 














E HAVE CATERED TO THE 
BEST CLASS OF CYCLE BUY- 

ERS FOR 12 YEARS, THAT 

WE HAVE PLEASED THEM OUR 
SUCCESS PROVES. DO YOU WANT 
A GOOD BICYCLE? 2% tt ttt tt 


Iver Johnson Cycles 


# ARE LIKE FIRST - WATER DIA- 
MONDS — NOT COMMON, BUT 
VALUABLE AND SATISFACTORY. 
ar Canstoges ss, Lver Johnson Arms and Cycle 

4 ’ Works, &* Fitchburg, Mass. 


Send for one, 


OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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The U. S Government spends hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually in the testing of 
armor plate. We employ experts, equally as 
competent as those hired by *‘Uncle Sam."’ to 
test every bit of metal used in the construc- 
tion of the famous Howard Cycles. 


Our new catalogue is full of useful 
Mailed 





hints and valued facts. 
free to any one, anywhere. 


$100. Tandems, $150. 


Men and Women. 


The E. HOWARD WATCH 
& CLOCK CO., 


383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ee 


Give Me a 
Wheel 


That’s the 


GOW; 
Bicycle 


—the wise man’s choice. 


Pettingill & Co. 











for ’97 that is a ’97 
wheel— advanced be- 
yond all others and 
beyond its former self 
in every respect. 


$125, $75 and $60. 


Look for the 
Ben-Hur 
name plate-= 


Catalogue mailed for 
two 2-cent stamps. 





Central Cycle Mfg. Co., 
350 So. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


eerveuquuquuuew 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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A craft for pleasure, embodying many features of the bicycle. We offer it with confidence to all 


who are fond of aquatic sports. 


safer, affords more pleasure and requires less exertion than a row boat. 
A request brings full information. 


tandem. Goes forward or backward at will. 


It is easily operated, no “ learning how” being necessary. 


It is 
Built single or in 


THE McINTOSH-HUNTINGTON CO., 23 Long Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





An Honest Wheel at an Honest Price. 


Before buying a bicycle write for 
illustrated catalogue, Send 15 cents 
for pack of Sunol playing cards— 
the 25 cents kind. 

The McIntosh-Huntington Co. 
23 Long Street Cleveland, O. 


The Robinson Bicycle Trainer 


is the best machine on the market for 
gymnasiums, cyclists and people of 
sedentary habits. Built of iron and 
steel. Runs exactly like a bicycle ; 
heavy fly-wheel to produce the same 
momentum. Handles and saddle ad- 
justable. Ratchet sprocket on front 
axle prevents motion in back wheel 
when foothold is lost. Half-mile wall 
dial with accurate gear. Address 
= Robinson Bicycle Trainer Co., L’t, 
Meadville, Pa 








+ That will carry a package 
of almost any size. When 
folded it can be carried in 
the pocket or tool bag. 


Price, $1.00. 


BROSNAN 
CARRIER CO., 


Springfield, 


P. O. Box 1391. Mass. 


FOLDED. 





‘T he Horace Partridge Co, 


335 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Athletic Outfitters. 


Agents for the 


WORCESTER, 
HALLIDAY, 
BEEBE and: 
MASSASOIT 


Bicycles. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 





OILERS. 
25c. 10c. 
0} 

The Best Medium Grade 
DOES NOT LEAK. Oiler. Second only to the 
A little higher in price, but— ** Perfect.” 
CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 Ninth Ave., New York. 
CYCLE 


DIXON'S carn GRAPHITE 


is the best lubricant for the Chain and 
Sprockets known. Mentign grating and send 


rs sample stick. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


Highest Grade Oiler. 
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Do you want a 
Bicycle ? 


Write for particulars and how 


to get a $100 Wheel FREE, »* 
The Outing Publishing Co., 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BUILT TO 
SIT ON, 
NOT TO 

vesteceaniennes 





Wheeler Reform Sasite 


The only saddle that leaves the rider free from saddle soreness 
after a long ride. Will not sag out of shape after long use. Com- 
fortable all the time. § peaany recommended for ladies and in- 
dorsed Veo ohysicians. Insist on having it on your 
wheel. ite the EF ELE R SADDLE CO., 188 Larned St., 
W. Detroit, Mich., for free catalogue. 





= —s “Ta 
should not be planned before your wheel is fully 
equipped. No wheel is ready for a trip into the 
country until it carries a common-sense device 
for attaching your luggage. .s&% 0.9% 0 0 tt 
is capable of holding a 
package of any reason- 
able size, and when not 
in use can be folded so 
as to fit an ordinary 
tool bag. s,s ee 

Don't wait until you find yourself ten miles 
from home with a heavy coat or sweater which 
you cannot wear, or a bunch of apple blossoms 
which you woz/d like to take to your sweetheart, 
if you only had a third hand to carry it, but 
send us one new yearly subscription to OUTING 
at the regular price of $3.00 and receive the best 


luggage carrier in the market ,s0,s.s.s .s% st st 
Free! Free! Free! Free! 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The Brosnan 
Luggage Carrier 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE CHRISTY FOR 


weeeeAnatomical Saddle 1807. 


See phenomenal success of the CHristy SADDLE during 








1896 should be its greatest endorsement. It has fully 
met the universal demand for a hygienic saddle built 
on true anatomical principles. Our experience during the 
year has suggested many little improvements, which, while 
not materially changing the general construction of the 
saddle, will greatly add to the rider’s comfort. 
For those desiring a spring saddle we have devised the 
Spiral Spring models as shown below. 
For women riders we especially recommend the Spring 
Saddle, and shall always supply it unless otherwise ordered. 
For those wanting a more rigid seat we have continued 
the Flat Spring model, used last season, and which gave the 
best of satisfaction to the majority of riders. 
We have also greatly improved the cushions used on the 
Curisty SADDLES. They are upholstered or stuffed with 
curled hair by a new process, which preserves all the life and 
elasticity of the hair, thereby insuring a cushion that will 
euRisty not pack down or get hard. 
Anatomical Saddle The hygienic features of the CHRISTY SADDLE are at once 
eee ee recognized by the ordinary layman and confirmed by testi- 
monials from all the leading physicians and surgeons of the 
country. They are molded in anatomical conformity to the parts; comfortable cushions are so 
placed as to receive the bony prominences of the pelvis, sustaining the weight of the body, and the 
open centre protecting those tender parts susceptible to injury. The frame, being constructed of 


metal, maintains its correct shape under all circumstances. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros, 


Models for 1897. Men’s Saddles. 


WITH SPIRAL SPRINGS. WITH FLAT SPRINGS. 


No. 1. Men’s model, regular size, $5.00. No. 5. Men’s model, regular size, $5.00. 
No. 3. Men’s model, large size, 5.00. No. 7. Men’s model, large size, 5.00. 
Width of seat, 9 inches. Width of seat, 9 inches. 


Women’s Saddles. 


WITH SPIRAL SPRINGS, . WITH FLAT SPRINGS. 


* 
No. 9. 


Women’s Special Saddle, 
$5.00. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. “°"pxctoay: chicopee FaLts, masse 


MAKERS OF THE SPALDING BICYCLE. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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The °Q)7 Qater~ 
-¢ Hollenbeck 


8% inches. 
10% inches. * Wee 

















SOFT PADS. 


CORRECT 
SPRINGS. 


PERFECT 
COMFORT. 





ToLtDo, O., September 4, 1896. 
F. A. HoLLENBECK & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—I have been using one of your latest improved saddles for 
the past few weeks, and am ready to pronounce it, without any exception, the 
best saddle on the market The Hollenbeck has my hearty approval. 


Very truly yours, Dr. J. C. REINHART. 
SALESROOMS : 


NEW YORK—316 Broadway, 105 Chambers St. 
BOSTON—107, 335 and 374 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA—S. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts., 604 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO—85 Madison St. 
BALTIMORE—The Alfred Ely Company. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. A. Hollenbeck & Co., 


228 Walton Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMEN inioaa 


There are 

other good tires, 
but none 

so easy riding 
and serviceable as 
the Newton tire. 


CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


The Newton Rubber Works, 


CADE STR cer. FALLS, MASS. 









































W YORK OFFICE: 


HUVOOAUTAOVONNETAOUTUUAAUOAATTNOOTETTOT 
Fine Athletic Goods. 


Boys’ Boxing Gloves, e 4 - $4.25 and 1.75 per set. 
Men’s Boxing Gloves, . $1. 75, 2.00, 3.00, 4.00, 5.50 per set. 
Striking Bags, . .  . $1.25, 1.75, 2.25, 3.00, 4.50, 5.00 each. 
Striking Bag Gloves, . ; - « 75c and $1.00 pair. 
Gymnasium Suits, . : , ; : $1.00 to 4.00 per suit. 
Gymnasium Shoes, , ‘ - $4.00, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 pair. 
Indoor Spiked Running Shoes, Leather, : ; ‘ $2.00 pair. 
Indoor Spiked Running einin a ; ' $1.50 pair. 
Whitely Exercisers, , ~ 00, 3.00, 4. 00, 5.00 each. 















































Special Prices to Clubs and Gymnasiums. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 


370, 372 and 374 Washington St., 5. .09T Street, Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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BICYCLE BUYERS 


Do not pay sufficient attention It is easy to keep a record of the 
to the equipment of their wheels. number of miles you ride. 


FOR INSTANCE, Attach a HANEY 


There are no parts of a bicycle which contribute CYCLOMETER to your 
to its ease of running and to general satisfaction bicycle and your mile- 
than age is always in plain 
sight. 

The HANEY regis- 
ters up to 10000 
miles, weighs but one 
ounce, is as reliable 


The Ghain and the Tires, s»zti‘and'ss‘dsinty 
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as a watch charm. 

Is water and dust- 
proof and contains 
no springs or com- 
plicated parts. 





If your dealer does not keep it in stock, 
address the makers, 


Yet nearly all purchasers accept, without question, whatever e 
is given then, when, by insisting they, could obtain a Cilley Oliver traus 7" 
Chain and either Straus or India Arrow-thread Tires, which 9 9 
are the very best obtainable. Ask for them when you buy. 


Don't take any just-as-good substitutes. 23 PARK ROW. NEW YORK, 


“Tn a New Dress—” 











Pr 
HANDSOMELY EMBOSSED. 


REFLECTING SURFACES SO PROTECTED THAT THEY 
CANNOT BECOME SMOKED OR TARNISHED. 


RIGID BRACKET—CANNOT JAR OUT. 


Fully protected by patents which will be maintained. 


1) North Geventh St. Phitadetphia. THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 


85-87 Pearl St., Boston. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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ROSE M’F’G.CO., PHILADELPHIA,PA.U.S.A. 
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Wheel Wisdom - 


‘Better pay for a name 
than pay for repairs. 


Jools, 


‘Te 











Wheel Wisdom - 
A wheel is known by the 
company that makes tt. 





The Shield of a Great Name 
Protects the Riders of 


Remington Bicycles. 


The Remington 
Arms Co., 


315 Broadway, 


New York. 


Branch Houses : 
59th St. and Grand Circle, 
New York. 

533 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. 

162 Columbus Avenue. 
‘Boston. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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VICTOR BICYCLES 


THE STANDARD FOR QUALITY. 





You DO NOT see them everywhere, but you DO 
see them wherever the FINE POINTS of bicycle 


construction are known and appreciated. 





We are the Only Makers 


Who build a wheel having flush joints and all 


frame connections of FORGINGS. 
Who build the entire wheel. 


Who use sixteen pounds of crucible steel in the 
construction of each wheel. 





IF YOU WILL RIDE A VICTOR, YOU 
WILL KNOW WHY THEY COST $100. 











OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. DETROIT. 
DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. PORTLAND, ORE. 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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THE OLD MILL, 


QUICK PHOTOGRAPHY AFIELD. 


By Dr. Jo 


66 OU press the 
7 button; we do 
the rest,” has 

done much to 

bring within the fasci- 
nation of photography 
thousands who would 
not otherwise have 
thought of it; yet those 
who gave a too willing 
ear to the attractive 

- declaration have often 
failed to achieve results. 
It is one of those half-truths which, when 
acted on intelligently, with a knowledge 
of all that they imply, are sufficiently ex- 
plicit to lead to success; but when ap- 
plied too literally, and with the confi- 
dence of ignorance, result in failure. 
Notwithstanding the needful intelligent 
application, and perhaps because of it 





bn Nicol. 


and the attendant pleasurable conquests, 
travelers, tourists, and sportsmen are 
daily becoming more and more con- 
vinced that the camera is a necessary 
part of their equipment ; and certainly 
there is no means by which they can so 
well record the manners and customs of 
other peoples, the interesting features of 
other countries, and the thousand and 
one curious things and occurrences seen 
in sports and pastimes; things which the 
privileged beholder may have neither 
the time nor the ability to faithfully | 
record by any other process, but which, 
by properly directed snap-shots, may be 
reproduced with a fidelity that cannot 
be questioned. 

But between snap-shots properly di- 
rected and snap-shots fired off, as it 
were, at random there is a wide differ- 
ence ; and, if I may judge from the very 
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large number of results that have passed 
through my hands, the random shooters 
are very much more numerous than 
those who shoot with knowledge. The 
fact seems to be that “you press the 
button” has conveyed to many, very 
many, would-be photographers the idea 
that photography is merely a mechanical 
affair in which personal equation has 
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within my own knowledge, showing to 
what extent the confidence of ignorance 
will go in inducing people, apparently 
sensible enough in all other matters, to 
tackle the most difficult branch of pho- 
tography without any knowledge of the 
art or acquaintance with the apparatus 
they employ. 

A young gentleman, bright enough to 





THE QUEEN OF THE PADDLE. 


no place, and that all that is necessary 
is to buy one or the other of the various 
hand cameras, each advertised as being 
better than all the others, and fire away 
in season or out of season. 

Several amusing cases—amusing to 
the outsider, but far from amusing to 
the would-be photographer—have come 





have finished his college curriculum 
with honors, determined to enjoy a four 
months’ tour through the European 
show-places, and just before going 


aboard the good ship Furnessza invested 
in a No. 2 kodak and half a dozen rolls 
of film, perfectly satisfied that in “The 
Kodak Manual,” that accompanied the 
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CLOSE QUARTERS AT THE STAKE. 


camera, he would find ail the informa- 
tion he needed. He wandered through 
Scotland, England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, firing off as he 
went, and on his return handed the 
seven rolls—on which, he fondly hoped, 
he had at least four hundred pictures— 
to somebody for development. He had 
not made a single exposure, overlook- 
ing the fact that it was necessary to re- 
move the cap from the front ot the 
camera. 

An unusually bright young lady, an 
intimate acquaintance of my own, who 
could both “press the button ” and “do 
the rest’ very well, applied to me to help 
her out of hertrouble. She had snapped 
away during a long holiday, and on 
beginning to develop could get nothing 
beyond a faint trace of an image, al- 
though perfectly certain that the light 
during every exposure had been quite 
as good as that under which she had 
formerly been very successful. Nor 
could I, by any known method of de- 
velopment, bring out anything more ; 
and on examining the kodak I found 
that the quadrant-like part of the shut- 
ter was so placed as to leave only a mi- 
nute crescent-shaped opening, instead 
of the circular stop that she supposed 
she was using. 

The fault does not always lie with 
the would-be photographer. The manu- 


facturer is sometimes caught napping. 
Another young lady, about to start ona 
long tour, had ordered a hand camera 
from a well-known New York manu- 
facturer ; a high-priced instrument with 
focusing scale of from a few feet to 
extreme distance. Happening to call 
on the day before her departure and 
just as she was packing, I examined the 
camera, and found not only that there 
was no correspondence between the 
scale and the lens, but that the latter 
when as close to the plate as it would 
go, was not close enough for even near 
objects. There was no time to return it 
to the maker, and no handy cabinet- 
maker within reach, so I removed the 
flange from the outside to the inside of 
the front board with a thickness of 
picture-frame backing between, and re- 
adjusted the scale. She brought back a 
series of very good pictures, which she 
certainly could not have done had the 
mistake not been discovered. Although 
such mistakes are serious enough, they 
do not happen often, and the knowledge 
that they do happen will go far to pre- 
vent their happening again. 

Much more serious, because much 
more frequent—so frequent, indeed, as 
to be almost universal—are the mistakes 
arising from ignorance of the conditions 
under which, only, snap-shot photog- 
raphy can be practiced successfully. To 
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nothing else perhaps is the oft-quoted 
phrase, “Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” more applicable than to 
the way in which the average tourist 
or traveler, possessed of the little knowl- 
edge of photography that is the danger- 
ous thing, “presses the button,” as he 
goes, on every object that attracts atten- 
tion, careless as to the quality and direc- 
tion of the light, and regardless as to 
distance, and consequently size of image 
or amount of space included in the pict- 
ure, but fully confident that he, who will 
“do the rest,” will produce fine photo- 


knowing his taste and artistic abilities, 
I borrowed them in the hope of getting 
a much desired set of lantern slides; a 
vain hope, alas! as there are only three 
out of the whole lot from which even 
a passable slide can be made. He only 
“pressed the button,” and sent them 
to an expert for development, and, of 
course, blames the expert for the failure, 
or rather I should say azd blame him, 
as since then he has done what he should 
have done before starting, practiced suf- 
ficiently both exposure and development 
as to become thoroughly acquainted with 





WHERE THE COOK IS SUPREME. 


graphs. Alas! it is misplaced confi- 
dence ; seventy-five per cent. of such ex- 
posures result in just such negatives and 
prints as lie before me as I write. 

Here I have a batch of about 150 film 
negatives, the result of exposures made 
by probably one of the most cultured 
and best educated gentlemen in the 
State of New York, and with an intui- 
tive knowledge of the principles of art, 
as is shown by the few negatives on 
which the detail and arrangement can 
be made out. They were exposed on a 
certain class of interesting subjects dur- 
ing a vacation tour in England, and, 


the requirements and limitations of 
hand-camera work. 

Then there is a batch of prints, more 
disappointing than the negatives, as they 
are mostly of subjects far out of the 
beaten track, hardly likely to be come 
across again, and of such rare interest 
as to have made them, if they had been 
as good as they might easily have been, 
of much value. In this case the photog- 
rapher has apparently “done the rest,” 
as well as “press the button,” and done 
all three, exposure, developing and 
printing, so badly as to produce prints 
absolutely worthless. 











Although in such cases the proportion 
of failures to successes has hitherto been 
akin to Falstaff’s sack to his bread,would- 
be snap-shooters need not be discour- 
aged. Snap-shot photography, like most 
other things, is easy enough to those who 
know how. 

No. up-to-date traveler, tourist, or 
sportsman, should go afield without his 
camera. The size is immaterial, as most 
good instruments are now sufficiently 
accurate to give pictures sharp enough 
for enlargement, but it should be of the 
best, and he should at the same time lay 
in a supply of developing and printing 
material, trays, etc., although he may 
not, for various reasons, intend to de- 
velop and print his own negatives gen- 
erally; without doing so in the beginning, 
it is almost impossible to acquire a proper 
knowledge of the conditions and limita- 
tions of the hand camera. 

The first step of course is to thor- 
oughly examine the camera, and get 
perfectly acquainted with all its move- 
ments, including the most convenient 
position in which to hold it perfectly 
steady while pressing the button. I may 
at the same time say that while this lat- 
ter isa very necessary acquirement,it by 
no means follows that all or even most of 
the exposures must be made in that 
Way, as in my own experience, at least, 
the cases are few in which it has not 
been possible to find a wall, a tree, or 
some other substance against which to 
press the camera and secure perfect 
steadiness, 

One of the first things to be ascer- 
tained by the young photographer 
afield, is the relation between the image 
as seen on the finder and that on the 
developed film. ‘These should be iden- 
tical, differing only in size, but they 
rarely are ; and the difference, whatever 
it may be, should be so impressed on 
the mind of the operator, that by a 
glance at the former he will know ex- 
actly how it is on the latter. 

The first essential lesson in develop- 
ment is to learn to recognize, as the im- 
age appears, the differences between 
under, over, and correct exposure, for 
in that knowledge alone lies the key to 
a knowledge of the limits of hand- 
camera work. 

Begin with tolerably evenly lighted 
subjects and in bright sunlight, em- 
ploying the largest stop, and if the cam- 
era has a focusing scale, it will be ad- 
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visable to ascertain how far it is correct, 
by measuring the distances of varying 


objects and photographing them. If of 
the “ fixed-focus’”’ kind, he should care- 
fully ascertain just at what distance the 
nearest sharp object is, and keep that 
in his mind for future use. This of 
course implies the abilility, to a certain 
extent at least, to judge distances, but 
that is easily acquired. 

Working in this way the amateur will 
soon feel confident of securing a good 
negative at every shot, and may venture 
on asmaller stop, subjects with greater 
contrast, and light of less and varying 
intensity ; and in a short time he will be 
able to know, instinctively as it were, 
and at a glance, not only whether any 
object or subject that takes his fancy 
be within the limits of his camera and 
method, but just how best to photo- 
graph it. 

I have said that there may be con- 
ditions or circumstances when it will be 
necessary to be content with pressing 
the button and leaving “the rest” to be 
done by some one else ; but to him who 
has thoroughly learned how to develop 
and print—and without such learning 
it is impossible to become a successful 
snap - shooter — they will occur but 
rarely, as however much of an expert 
the photographer may be, into whose 
hands the exposed films or plates are 
confided, it is not in human nature that 
he should give to the exposures of an- 
other the loving care necessary to the 
production of the very best results of 
which they are capable. In saying this 
I speak from experience. In the long, 
long ago, during the very earliest ex- 
periments with dry plates, and long be- 
fore they had become a commercial 
article, I was connected with a society, 
a number of the members of which 
spent their Saturdays in the country 
with their cameras. Wet collodion was 
the process generally employed, but I 
wrought dry with success, and yielding 
to pressure, began to supply plates to a 
number of the members, and at prices 
very different from what are charged 
now, as is seen from the printed price- 
list lying beforeme: 8% x 6%, the then 
favorite size, 1s quoted at sixteen shil- 
lings — $3.84, as against $1.65, and the 
charge for developing was one-third of 
the cost, or 5s 4d — $1.28 per dozen. In- 
dividuality had not then begun to as- 
sert itself, the object being clean, crisp 
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technique. Oftener than not, half a 
dozen cameras were planted as close to- 
gether as they could be, working with 
the same aperture and exposed for the 
same length of time under identically 
the same light, and with plates out of 
the same batch; and consequently the 
results should have’been the same. But 
they never were. The men had not 
mastered the new method of develop- 
ment and believed that I had, and hand- 
ed their plates to me for development ; 
but do what I could, there was always 
a difference, and always for the better, 
between mine and theirs. Hence I 
say that, whenever possible, every one 
should develop his own films, as it is 
not in the human nature of even the 
most conscientious photographer to give 
to the films of another the loving, intel- 
ligent care necessary to bring out the 
best possible results. 

The development of snap-shot nega- 
tives is not by any means as difficult as 
it is frequently represented. The pho- 
tographer who has learned the condi- 
tions and limitations, in the way I have 
recommended, will, by varying his stops 
and shutter speed, secure tolerable un1- 
formity in his exposures, and may safely 
rely on getting all that is to be got, by 
the employment of a one-solution de- 
veloper. For this there is an almost 
endless variety of formule, any one of 
which may answer the purpose, although 
some are better than others. Without 
claiming for the following any superi- 


ority, I can say that it answers the pur- 
pose admirably, keeps practically indef- 
initely, is always ready, has no tendency 
to stain either the fingers or the film, 
and may be pushed to almost any extent 
without producing fog. 


THE ONE-SOLUTION DEVELOPER. 


STOCK-SOLUTION. 


PI <5 area saa vaave oie SAVEIA Sr w/o wore hive 80 grains, 
PR TUOIMEIROIIG 50:5. 5:06:55 10:05:55 .0is sce 40 “ 
Potassium bromide..............0. 0. ap ** 
SOUL SUMMITS. oe ein cccyewcans 480 ‘“* 
Potassium carbonate. ............%. 240 


WR AO TIO. occ eicsiate aed 10 ounces. 


Put the salts into a ten-ounce bottle, 
fill it up with water and dissolve, apply- 
ing heat if necessary. To prepare a 
developing solution, take one part of 
the stock-solution and three, four, or 
five parts of water. One to three will 
generally be found just right. 

In conclusion, I would repeat that the 
camera should be part of the impedi- 
menta of every traveler, tourist and 
sportsman; that already it is largely 
employed by those favored classes, but 
through.ignorance of the conditions and 
limitations of snap-shooting the failures 
are very much more numerous than the 
successes ; and that the only way to 
secure anything like uniform success is 
for the would-be snap-shooter to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with that 
phase of photography, which he may 
do in a few days by the method I have 
here suggested, 
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Proud Lucifer, aspiring to 
be more 

Than angel, dragged all 
heaven into war. 

But, though defeat and 
ruin was his fate, 

So fiercely did he struggle 
in his hate 

That fragments were from 
highest heaven torn 

And fell to earth, and thus 
was Woman born. 


N April, 1895, I 
| found myself a 








defaulter to the 

sum total of one 
bear skin. During the 
preceding summer I 
é had spent an evening 
at Arverne, Long Island, dancing with a 
fragment of heaven which broke off and 
fell into Spain about eighteen years ago, 
but which was educated in America, and 
which I had become acquainted with 
through its being a schoolmate of my 
only sister. Conversation turning on 
hunting, the fragment of heaven de- 
clared that the possession of a bearskin 
would make her entirely happy, and 
added, that she thought that I might 
get her one. What could mortal man 
do under the circumstances? Just what 
I did. The whole autumn and winter, 
however, departed, leaving the skin still 
on the bear. 

At last, in April, I shook off my leth- 
argy and made preparations to keep 
my wordtothe fragment. Starting from 
New York on April rgth, I reached Mon- 
treal on the morning of the 2oth, care- 
fully leaving behind, in the sleeping car, 
acopy of a very rare book, for which I 
had-been obliged to send to England. 
This was my first misfortune, but not 
my last indirectly chargeable to the 
Fragment. I took breakfast, and hav- 
ing still an hour before the train for the 
West departed, I strolled around the 
town, intending to circle gradually up 
to the depot. In theory my plan was 
excellent, in execution it was found 
wanting. I circled about a mile too far 
and at ten minutes to the train’s start- 
ing time found myself at that distance 
from the station. Calling a cab, we flew 
up just in time for me to leap on the 
starting train, where my baggage al- 
ready was, but, unluckily, I had given 
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BY ORDER OF A FRAGMENT. 
(BEAR HUNTING.) 


By Prank Laurence Donohue. 


the waiter who served my breakfast my 
last change and had nothing smaller 
than a ten-dollar bili. The cabman had 
no change, and I had no time to wait for 
him to get it. This item I also scored 
against the fragment. 

We were soon flying across Canada at 
a great rate. I had leisure to examine 
my fellow passengers. Most of them 
were Englishmen who did not interest 
me much, so I left the smoking compart. 
ment at Ottawa and got out on the plat- 
form to stretch. Then I saw that there 
was a singularly attractive young woman 
on the car, also evidently English, and 
quite up to the limit. By two p.m. we 
had become acquainted through the 
medium of a baby—no relation of either 
of us—whose highest ambition seemed 
to be to fall off the car, when his sleepy 
mama was not looking. He tried to fall 
through the window and Miss English 
Girl prevented him; he made a break 
for the back platform and I collared 
him; he made a last desperate try for 
the front door, evidently bent on falling 
between the cars, and we both rescued 
him knocking our heads together as we 
seized him from opposite sides. . Thus 
we were introduced. 

We soon became dear friends and 
lunched together in the dining car where 
sundry little incidents drew us even 
nearer together. It may have been soft 
emotion, or it may have been the shak- 
ing of the car, that made her spill her 
soup into my lap, while I deposited the 
contents of a pint bottle of claret in 
hers. Whichever it was the meal cost 
her a new skirt and me a scalded knee. 
The latter I alsocharge to the fragment. 

After luncheon, she told me of her 
plans of Western travel, and how she 
wished that she had brought a camera 
with her. This made me haul out mine 
and take her picture at one of the sta- 
tions at which we stopped. In order to 
get the sun in the right position I got 
off on the southern side of the train and 
stood on the east-bound track while she 
stood in the vestibule of the car look- 
ing out through the window, making a 
charming picture, so very charming in- 
deed that in my esthetic abstraction I 
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failed to notice the approach of an east- 
bound train, from under whose engine I 
just escaped with my life. The camera 
was not improved by being dropped on 
the hard road-bed with a thousand foot- 
pounds smash. “This is thy work, oh 
fragment!” I soliloquized, as I sat down 
to recover my breath. 

On parting with this Rose of Albion 
I presented her with my revolver, as 
she told me that she meant to do some 
sketching in the wilder parts of the 
Rocky Mountains in company with pos- 
sible grizzly bears and such lesser lights 
as wolves and buffaloes. Afterwards I 
missed it sorely when my life all but 
paid the penalty of my devotion to frag- 
ment. 

When my destination was reached I 
left the train and Miss English Girl to 
find myself at a lonely frontier town in 
the lumber region, a stranger in a 
strange land. The town consisted as 
nearly as I could make out of a dozen 
houses bunched together, with perhaps 
a dozen more scattered around within a 
radius of five miles, and all containing 
about seventy-five inhabitants, only a 
third of whom were residents. 

Their whole duty was to take the 
supplies from the trains and transfer 
them by wagons in summer, and sleds 
in winter, to the logging camps all the 
way from twenty to eighty miles back 
in the woods to the north of the Ottawa 
River, on whose southern bank the vil- 
lage lay. Small as the place was, it was 
very religious, two of the dozen houses 
being churches, and so holy did these 
sons of the forest prove that, when I 
proposed to start for camp on Sunday— 
the day after my arrival—they would 
not even listen. 

The proprietor of the four-room hotel 
at which I put up, informed me that in 
that region a horse had been known to 
get blind st aggers because he took a 
canter on Sunday, and that roosters who 
crowed on the Lord's day invariably 
were stricken with the pip. He had no 
doubt that if I were to start on that day 
I should be afflicted with both, besides 
being drowned in the Ottawa, scalped 
by Indians and eaten by bears. This 
settled the matter and I waited. 

On Monday we started out, being, 
however, still further delayed by the 
non-arrival of our supply of eggs, of 
which we had ordered ten dozen. There 
were hens in profusion at my little town 


but they all seemed to be new women, 
and consequently above taking any in- 
terest in maternal duties. They crowed 
louder than the roosters. So we had 
to get our supply at the next station on 
the railroad, nearly twenty miles away. 

We drove down to the river-bank, 
where I found a large scow in a cove 
and outside in the stream a rough, tur- 
bulent rapid. The method of getting 
the wagon aboard the scow was simple 
but effective. The horses mounted on 
the boat and drew the front wheels up 
against the vessel’s blunt bow, which 
nearly reached the hubs in height. Then 
the horses were kicked, beaten, whipped, 
pushed and pulled, until the front wheels 
leaped up and on the scow, the momen- 
tum gained being so great that the hind 
wheels also went up with a crash, and 
there was still enough left to carry the 
whole mass into the river at the other 
end of the boat, if everybody had not 
immediately pulled and pushed in a re- 
verse direction, thus checking the 


-horses at the extreme bow with their 


noses overhanging the stream. Then 
the wagon was backed to the middle 
and four more horses, also bound across, 
were embarked, and we got off, bearing 
six horses, eight men and a wagon. 

The scheme in these crossings of 
rapid-running streams is to tow the boat 
away up the river and then push out and 
row down and across, calculating the 
distance nicely, so as to strike the oppo- 
site shore in a cove, chosen for the pur- 
pose of landing out of the rapids. These 
particular rapids ended about a mile 
below in a twenty-foot drop, so to the 
uninitiated it seems very risky to cross 
them, and my hair stood on end, when 
the rowers were obliged to stop rowing 
and drift steadily toward the fall, owing 
to the scandalous conduct of one of the 
horses which insisted on dancing a fas 
seul in the narrow space in front of the 
wagon. This disciple of Terpsichore 
being finally subdued, the men resumed 
the oars and we reached the bank in 
safety, all thankfully realizing that “a 
miss is as good as a mile.” 

At last we were off, an Indian guide, 
a French cook, and an American hunter 
in pursuit of a Canadian bearskin to 
warm the feet of a Spanish fragment. 

All that day, until two or three in the 
afternoon, we drove over what the guide 
called a road until we came to The 
Haunted Lake, which barred our prog- 
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ress. This road was free and easy. No 
stone lower than the wheel hubs was 
removed, nor did we slacken speed for 
such trifles, passing over them at full 
tilt. There were no springs to the 
wagon, in consequence of which every 
bump went through me, from toe to 
crown, and I nearly became a fragment 
myself. At least half of our journey I 
performed in the air, from three to ten 
feet above the seat, while the hills were 
so steep that when going up we all as- 
sembled at the tailboard, and when 
going down had to keep our feet braced 
against the horses’ haunches, while all 
our baggage made common cause against 
our backs. My spine will never com- 
pletely recover, I think. 

As I have said, our journey was barred 
by a large lake. In these wild regions, 
when a road comes to a broad sheet of 
water, instead of continuing it around 
the edge, the woodsmen build a scow, 
on which wagons can cross in summer, 
and they use the ice for the same pur- 
pose in winter. I arrived just when the 
ice had thawed enough, in the spring 
sun, to be too thin to support our weight 
and too thick to let the scow through. 
Therefore we turned in our tracks and 
went back about ten miles before dark- 
ness obliged us to camp, which we did 
across the road. No vehicle could have 
passed except through our tent, but 
then they never do pass more than once 
or twice a week, and never at night. 

Next day we moved another ten miles, 
this time branching out to the south- 
ward over the hills, but after the pre- 
vious day’s experience I did not know, 
until the guide told me, that we were 
not on a road. Then we pitched our 
tent again, this time buried among the 
pines at the foot of the brilée, where 
we meant to hunt on the morrow. As 
we had been up early we were all snug 
before ten o’clock, and the guide and I 
at once hauled out our rifles and climbed 
the brfilée in the hope of coming on a 
bear's trail. We got back to camp about 
four in the afternoon, after a six hours’ 
hunt, during which it snowed for two 
hours, rained for two hours, and rained 
and snowed together for two hours more. 

We arrived to find our French cook 
preparing dinner and flirting, mean- 
while, with an Indian girl who had 
stopped in passing. We invited her to 
dine with us and she humored us, say- 
ing that she was hungry, and mention- 
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ing, nonchalantly, that she had walked 
twenty-seven miles and had ten more to 
go before night. She quite won our 
hearts, and when she departed we were 
poorer by several trifles, which we in- 
sisted on her accepting as keepsakes of 
the mixed company in which chance 
had thrown her. In requital she in- 
formed us that she had seen, on the 
brilée to the east of us, the carcass of a 
deer partly and lately eaten by bears. 
She said that she had intended to bring 
some of her own people to capture them, 
but, as we had been so kind to her, she 
would put us “on” instead. Our feel- 
ings can be better imagined than de- 
scribed, and our rifles came out again in 
a hurry. 

No sooner had this admirable girl— 
whose name, I regret to say, was neither 
“Startled Fawn” nor “ Wah-to-Wah,” 
nor anything so Cooper-like, but just 
plain “ Marie "—departed than the guide 
and I were off up the briilée to watch by 
the dead deer, which we found near the 
Spirit Rock. Then we found that the 
wind was blowing across the carcass 
and down the trail of two bears, one 
large, the other small, and we saw that 
we could not remain where we were, as 
the animals would assuredly scent us 
as well as the deer. So we decided to 
move off down the trail, one on each 
side of it, until we were well enough 
away from the bait to escape notice, and 
then attack them from leeward. What 
happened reminds me of the book of 
nonsense : 

‘‘ Hurrah” : this fierce cowboy said, 

‘*T will rush in and paint the town red.” 
But, alas! for his plan, 

He encountered a man 

Who buried him, ’cause he was dead. 


We moved off in the fast thickening 
darkness, and, just as I was standing on 
a large rock peering into the woods in 
front, a piece of the hillside broke off 
and flew at us, screaming fiercely, in 
unmistakable bear language. I slipped 
in trying to aim, and, finding my foot- 
hold bad, leaped down into the dry 
brushwood at the foot of the rock, and 
landed directly astride an old tree stump 
in its midst, which I had not seen in the 
darkness and hurry. My leg was cut, 
and, as one can guess, I was otherwise 
painfully hurt; and I lay on the ground, 
too helplessly weak to pick up my rifle, 
which had rolled six feet away. 

On came bruin, and in sheer despera- 
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tion I reached around for my revolver. 
But, alas! none was there, and as I re- 
membered Miss English Girl, I cursed 
fate for giving me so soft a heart, while 
the bear, now twenty yards away, ap- 
peared to have an English face mock- 
ing and jeering at me. On he came 
crashing up to me. Now only ten yards 
between us, when crack went my com- 
panion’s rifle, and the enemy, who was 
just reaching out his left foot, put it un- 
der him instead, curled up, and took a 
most beautiful tumble. Then he cut a 
caper that would have done credit to 
Don Quixote. Arising therefrom he 
dashed at the Indian, the smoke from 
whose black powder cartridge was 
streaming down wind to the foe. I am 
naturally humane, but I really felt 
pleased at observing that the other wing 
of our force was attacked. The Algon- 
quin stood firmly motionless until the 
bear was within five or six yards of him, 
when he gave him another crack and 
then took to his heels, shouting to me 


to do likewise. Being submissive by 


habit, I “stood not upon the order of 
my going, but went at once.” 

As milord bear was directly between 
us, our flight led us apart, but after a 
time I heard the guide shouting to me, 
and after a long-range conversation we 
circled around until we met, and then 
skirmished forward toward where we 
had last seen our adversary. Being 
hurt and weak from pain, I tottered 
forward to sit down and rest on a large 
rock, whose outlines were indistinct in 
the darkness, but the Indian’s hand on 
my shoulder restrained me, and I 
watched him with interest while he 
shot into the seat I coveted. It wasthe 
bear—dead as Julius Cesar. Still I 
felt bashful about going too near him. 

We built a big fire of big logs and 
skinned him. Then we cut off some 
steaks and dragged ourselves and our 
load home to camp, where, late as it 
was, we celebrated our victory by eat- 
ing part of our late antagonist. Then 
we retired to bed, prepared to sleep the 
sleep of the just. 

However, nature hadconspired against 
such a result. A cold snap camped out 
alongside of us, and by three o’clock in 
the morning everything in that country 
was frozen stiff, including ourselves. 
The guide and the cook did not seem to 
mind it, but hearing my groans, they 
good-naturedly took the coverings off 


themselves and put them over me. But 
even then King Frost had the best of it, 
and J] groaned more loudly as the min- 
utes wore on. Then they got up and 
built a roaring fire, carried me out, and 
laid me down so close that I was almost 
in it, but I did not care. The center of 
it did not seem too hot on that wretched 
morning, and I began to contemplate 
eternity with less unfriendly eyes. 

The daylight appeared, and I began 
preparations for departure, to the great 
astonishment of the two men, who 
thought that such a beginning would 
induce me to stay the whole of my time 
—three weeks—in camp. But the cold 
conquered me. I had my bearskin, and 
had saved my own, and I was satisfied. 
I don’t know how it would have been if 
I had not got the trophy when that 
cold snap struck us. Would I have given 
up? I know not. It would have been a 
hard struggle between intense cold and 
the influence of the fragment. 

When we camped the day before, we 
had sent away the wagon with instruc- 
tions to return for us in three weeks, but 
we got along without it. The guide and I 
walked to the river, crossed it in a row- 
boat, and sent the wagon back for the 
cook, who had remained in charge. 

That next morning I took the train for 
Ottawa, where I got out and proceeded 
to Brockville, on the St. Lawrence, 
where I spent the night. The day after 
I crossed to Morristown, took the 
New York train to Redwood, and from 
there drove by stage to Alexandria Bay, 
where I met my father and brother just 
arrived from New York. ‘Together we 
spent a few days at our summer home 
—St. John’s Island—and into their ap- 
preciative ears I poured the tale of my 
conquest, and while fighting my battles 
over again grew to feel quite heroic. I 
did not think it necessary to mention 
that, when I fled from the bear, I left 
my rifle behind me. Trifling details 
like that could be of no interest to in- 
telligent listeners. 

That bear brought me trouble even 
after he was dead, for when I crossed 
the river from Brockville to Morris- 
town, the American customs officer kept 
me standing on the dock on a cold, 
rainy morning undoing my prize for his 
inspection. He looked it all over, and 
asked me a hundred questions as to its 
value, etc., and then informed me that 
raw furs were not dutiable. 
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After an absence of little more than 
a week I reached New York, where the 
trophy of war was soon converted into a 
rug to guard the maiden feet of the frag- 
ment, which duty it was soon perform- 
ing, greatly envied by countless men. 
Then I summarized the profits and 
losses of my trip. The negative side 
footed up : 

Item 1. Rare book lost. 
looted by cabman. Item 3. Revolver given to 
English Girl. Item 4. Sundry articles given to 
Marie. Item 5. Scalded knee. Item 6. Camera 
ruined. Item 7. Spine ruined Item 8. Nerv- 
ous system ruined. 


Item 2. Ten dollars 


Item 9. Large hole in left 


= 
p> 


THE SPRING PLIGHT 


By Prank 


O the wild-fowlers 
of our more 
Northern States, 
especially to the 

men domiciled upon 
the banks of the Father of Waters, the 
advent of spring brings a period of busy 
preparation and delightful anticipation. 
There are no keener gunners in the 
wide world than this sturdy band, who 
know the ways of the fowl as well as 
they know the paths to their own doors ; 
and, while spring shooting is bad for 
the game, no well-informed man dare 
deny that it is one of the most enjoya- 
ble forms of sport. 

No wonder these keen men daily watch 
the river, the southern sky and all the 
signs that the Forest King’s iron reign 
is ending. Long, dreary, biting days 
have been endured since the last be- 
lated duck fanned its swift way south- 
ward. One arctic day, months ago, 
the old gun spoke her farewell to a 
small, dark duck that was apparently 
striving to set itself afire by atmos- 
pheric friction. Since then she has 





slumbered in well-oiled security. 
Now has passed the winter of our 
discontent, with all its endless discus- 
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leg. Item 10. One freeze, which it will take 
ten summers to recover from. Item 11. Present 
to guide for saving my life with first shot. 
Item 12. Present to same for saving his own 
life with second shot. Item 13. Large doctor’s 
bill. Item 14. Rifle ruined by fall. Item 15. 
Regular expenses of trip. Item 16. Damage 
to conscience by repeated statements that I 
was not frightened. Item 17. Inverted blessings 
on Sabbath day caused by too strict observance 
of same. 


On the positive side is one item : 
Item 1. Gratitude of fragment. 
Was the trip a success? 


Judge all 
men, each for himself. 





ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


ae. Keilogg. 


sions, its swapping of yarns, its many 
brotherly gatherings ; and the old gun 
is again to play her faithful part, for the 
soft wind sets from the south and the 
ice-bound river feels that its time of de- 
liverance is at hand. 

In the latitude of Northern [Illinois 
the Mississippi, as a rule, breaks up be- 
tween the first and the fifteenth of 
March ; and, as that time draws near, the 
“duck cranks,” as they are termed, are 
on the guz vive, and every soft, warm 
day finds them gathered on the banks 
and gazing upon the black, rotting ice, 
or scanning the heavens for the first 
glimpse of the advance guard. 

The daily papers are watched for re- 
ports of the river below; guns and 
shells are made ready, and, at length, 
the word is passed around that the ice is 
moving. They then know that the first 
flight is on; for it is a curious fact that 
the ducks arrive almost as soon as there 
is a break in the ice. 

How the fowl manage to make their 
appearance so quickly no one knows ; 
but time and again I have observed 
them streaming northward and circling 
around the islands in the river within a 
few hours after the ice had started. 
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Mallards and pintails always consti- 
tute the vanguard of feathered pioneers. 
Ever abreast of the breaking ice, they 
are frequently driven back by a freezing 
blizzard, only to resume their northern 
flight when the storm abates, so strong 
is the force that governs their migra- 
tions. 

Pintails have a predilection for over- 
flowed cornfields and meadows, where 
they congregate by thousands for a day 
or two to rest and feed. Then they dis- 
appear as suddenly as they came. 

Mallards, however, prefer the acorns, 
which, together with the roots of a 
species of water-willow, constitute their 
favorite spring food ; consequently they 
gather in the timbered sloughs and 
low swales bordering on the Mississippi, 
where the pin-oak and willow abound. 

The duration of the flight depends 
upon the stage of water. If the river is 
low when the ice breaks, feed will be 
scarce and the ducks tarry but a day. 
But if the river be high enough to fill 
the sloughs and swales, the acorns roll- 
ing down from the pin-oak ridges are 
accessible, and then the mallards re- 
main for days gorging themselves upon 
this dainty. If there be little open 
water when the birds arrive they make 
the best of the situation, and alight 
upon the ice, where they walk about, 
quacking, chattering and preening them- 
selves in the sun. 

Should the river be low and the shoot- 
ing last but a day or two, there is a 
combination of circumstances that the 
old duck-hunter always prays for, but 
seldom sees, that is a succession of 
heavy rains to the north, followed by a 
blizzard. The rains raise the river, and 
the blizzard drives the fowl back from 
the frozen North. The rising water 
fills the low swales, and into these the 
bewildered ducks swarm for the twofold 
purpose of obtaining food and shelter. 

Under these conditions the shooter 
who has the nerve to brave the freezing 
tempest gets the sport of his life. Ducks 
are everywhere, scudding before the 
gale or laboriously beating against it, 
diving into the friendly shelter of the 
timber to escape the driving sleet or 
snow, and dropping into the first friendly 
pond, where scores of their kind are 
congregated, dipping for acorns. On 
such occasions I have seen the air and 
woods a perfect bedlam of calling, 
screaming, chattering wild fowl. 


Few shooters venture out in such 
weather, and it is just as well they do 
not, for the sport, fine as it is, will not 
compensate for the possible injury to 
one’s health. I know whereof I speak, 
for it was exposure to one of these 
freezing blizzards, many years ago, that 
caused an illness which developed into 
an attack of inflammatory rheumatism, 
that still lies latent in my bones. 

Experience has taught me that there 
is more solid comfort in watching a flock 
of decoys later in the season, after the 
main body of bluebills have arrived. 
By that time the chill has left the air, 
and a body can sit comfortably in his 
blind, smoking the pipe of peace, with- 
out being obliged to get out and race 
through the woods at full speed to keep 
from freezing. But tothe young, strong 
and dare-anything enthusiast the early 
shooting has an indescribable charm. 

In my younger days I participated in 
several of these blizzard shoots, one of 
which I will relate. 

A shooting friend, Bob S——, and 
myself were staying at a farmhouse, 
near the shooting-grounds, the better 
to enable us to catch the first flight of 
mallards. When the ice in the Missis- 
sippi moved, vast numbers of the fowl 
came North, as usual, but owing to low 
water, most of them had through tickets 
and declined to stop off. The few that 
did drop in remained only for a day and 
then followed their friends. 

The day after the mallards left was 
very warm. We made a trip to the 
Mississippi in the morning, and after 
tramping through the woods and look- 
ing into every slough and swale, we 
returned home with only three ducks, 
and pretty well fagged out and utterly 
disgusted. We seated our tired frames 
upon a log in the sun and smoked away 
in moody silence—that is Bob did; for 
me it was enjoyment enough to sit in 
the warm sunshine and observe Nature 
slowly awakening from her winter’s 
torpor. A honey-bee came buzzing 
around in a timid, prospecting way ; 
overhead a detachment of crows flapped 
lazily along, cawing their content- 
ment, while in a big apple-tree near by 
a pair of robins were hopping about, 
telling us in unmistakable language that 
they were glad to get back there. 

My friend, however, was of a more 
practical turn of mind; he cared little 
for these things, and while I was watch- 











THE SPRING FLIGHT 


ing the birds and bees, he was constantly 
scanning the heavens for ducks. Fi- 
nally he remarked: “Isn’t it a con- 
founded shame? I feel mean enough to 
shoot those robins.” 

“Tf you dare to harm a feather of one 
of those little chaps I will see to it per- 
sonally that you are buried upon the 
shores of the Mississippi,” I replied. 

“ Nonsense,” said Bob. “ This weather 
makes me tired; we might just as well 
go back to town, for we won’t see an- 
other duck for a month.” 

“Maybe we shall have a blizzard,” I 
suggested, banteringly. 

“T would wait a week for a blizzard,” 
said Bob, “but there is about as much 
show for an earthquake.” ® 

“Let us wait another day, and if the 
prospects are no better, we will go 
home,” I suggested. 

“All right; I can stand it another 
day,” replied my companion. 

That evening when we retired the 
weather was delightfully warm and 
pleasant. During the night I was par- 
tially awakened by the patter of rain- 
drops against the windows, but a de- 
licious sense of drowsiness crept over 
me and I slept on. 

The next morning when wearose and 
looked out of the window it was hard to 
believe we were not in another part of 
the world. A fierce northwest blizzard 
was raging, flakes of snow were whirl- 
ing about, and the temperature was 
far below the freezing-point. The air 
was full of ducks, scudding before the 
gale. 

“ How doI strike you as a prophet ?”’ 
I asked, as we stood by the window. 

“ You are a shining success, and you 
get my vote the next time you run for 
poundmaster,” replied Bob, hurrying 
into his clothes. 

We had a hot breakfast, prepared a 
lunch, filled our pockets full of shells, and 
were ready for action. The people of 
the house tried to dissuade us from go- 
ing, telling us we would freeze, but we 
only laughed atthem. Dividing adozen 
light hollow decoys, we sallied forth in- 
to the storm. 

It was a mile to the timber, across a 
meadow filled with rice-ponds, and in- 
to.these, ducks were dropping as though 
glad to get anywhere out of the wind. 
We minded them not, but headed 
straight for the woods. 

Soon we were in the timber, and par- 
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tially sheltered from the fury of the 
wind. Our objective point was a shel- 
tered pond near the river. A dry swale 
extended from the south end for. a quar- 
ter of a mile, where it met the river. It 
was a natural flyway for ducks, and 
the pond was a favorite resort for mal- 
lards in the spring, owing to a pin-oak 
ridge that skirted the north end. 

As we neared it a confused medley of 
quacking, calling and chattering greeted 
our ears. We made no attempt at con- 
cealment. Soon the sharp-eyed fowl 
discovered us, and a mighty roar went 
up as the army took wing. Hurrying 
to the bank we laid down our guns, 
and ignoring the tempting shots pre- 
sented by the returning ducks, waded 
out into the shallow pond and placed 
our decoys. 

It was a sheltered spot, and the ducks 
were loth to leave. In a trice we were 
back, and got a hold of our guns just as 
a bunch of six tipped over the trees, 
chattering away to themselves, and ex- 
tended their orange legs to alight. A 
double flash from the guns, and three 
of their number splashed in the water 
considerably harder than they had origi- 
nally intended. Two more reports fol- 
lowed, and two more mallards joined 
their dead companions. As Bob watched 
the one lone duck make its escape, 
he remarked regretfully, “Too bad we 
couldn’t have got the other one.” 

Ducks kept returning, and for fifteen 
minutes we were so busy that we had 
no opportunity to make a blind or a 
seat. But we made it so warm for 
them that the flight soon eased up, and 
we had a chance to breathe and look 
around a moment. Fifteen ducks lay 
upon the water. 

“You hold the fort a minute, and I 
will skirmish around and find a log for 
a seat,” said Bob. 

As he disappeared in the forest four 
mallards slid over the trees, and were 
in the water before I could get aim. 

“Here, you folks, get out!” I called, 
loud enough to be heard above the 
storm. With frightened quacks they 
hurriedly obeyed, and I killed one with 
the first barrel, but missed with the 
second, for the reason that they had 
got up into the strong wind, which 
drifted the charge of shot probably two 
feet. That is the plague of shooting in 
a high wind, and unless the shooter 
constantly keeps the fact in mind he 
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will not kill one time in ten, shooting 
across the wind. If any one doubts this 
fact, let him shoot at some object on 
the water, at right angles to a moder- 
ately strong wind. 

A fine pair of green-headed drakes 
dropped over the timber ; the chestnut 
breasts faced me as they hung above 
the decoys. The gun cracked twice in 
quick succession, and both fell. 

“Good shot ! Give it to ’em!” and Bob 
appeared with a short log on his 
shoulder. 

After placing the log against a tree, 
we gathered some brush to hide our 
black rubber-boots, and we had a blind 
good enough for a duck-hunter who 
can keep still. 

We hardly had time to fill our pipes 
before the ducks began to come in as 
fast as we could shoot. 

Here is another peculiar feature in 
duck-shooting. No matter how numer- 
ous the birds are, there will be a time 


when the flight ceases; perhaps ten. 


minutes later the air is filled with wild 
fowl. 

The flight presently slackened; the 
wind also moderated somewhat, and, as 
the weather was freezing cold, I was 
chilled through. Shouldering my gun, 
I started through the wood on a brisk 
walk to get up a circulation. 

I was passing through the bed of a 
low swale filled with grass and a species 
of willow called locally “ball” willow, 
when, without the slightest warning, at 
least fifty mallards sprang into the air 
not thirty yards distant. In a second the 
gun leaped from my shoulder, and in 
another second the right barrel had 
tunneled a hole through the flock ; the 
other barrel paralyzed a big drake that 
was frantically trying to get over the 
top of atree. Upon going forward, I 
found the first shot had dropped five. 
The flock had been sitting in a little 
puddle of water about ten feet square 
and an inch deep. 

Gathering up my ducks I walked to 
the bank of the Mississippi and stood, 
for amoment, watching the big cakes of 
ice float down the storm-swept river. 
Bunches of ducks were sitting in the 
open places, drifting down with the ice, 
causing one to wonder at their taste in 
selecting so bleak a resting-place when 
sheltered sloughs were convenient. 

Numberless flocks went skimming 
along just above the water’s edge; 


others winged their way south at so 
high an altitude as to be barely discern- 
ible, while far away over the lowa hills 
the endless procession of wild fowl 
streamed along. 

Retracing my steps, I found Bob 
watching the decoys and puffing away 
at the inevitable pipe. 

“What luck?” was my query. 

“Oh, fair; I have added ten to the 
count,” said Bob. 

“T have been in the duck business 
myself in a retail way,” I continued, as 
I threw down the six mallards. 

“They have been coming very irregu- 
larly,” Bob remarked. “Sometimes, for 
a few moments, there is work enough 
for three gung; then, again, there is not 
enough for one.”’ 

We lunched, smoked and chatted, oc- 
casionally adding to our bag, until about 
two p.M., when we picked up our ducks, 
forty-one in all. About that time the 
wind increased in violence, accompanied 
by snow and sleet, and then the biggest 
flight of the day began. 

Ducks came from everywhere, over 
the timber, out of the clouds, singles, 
pairs and bunches, until we were in the 
midst of a circling, fluttering, quacking, 
chattering mass of wild fowl. 

Sometimes hundreds of them would 
drop straight from the sky, from so high 
an altitude that they looked like snow- 
flakes. Down they came, with that pe- 
culiar, graceful, tilting motion seen only 
in wild fowl; and the next moment 
they were in front of us—big, green- 
headed mallards and their dusky mates 
—crossing, wheeling, circling and jump- 
ing. Our guns cracked steadily, each 
paying no attention to the other. 

If one gets rattled in that kind of a 
flight he might as well put his gun 
away and stop shooting. Many times, 
in my younger days, I have ceased try- 
ing to shoot and stocd watching the 
fowl, their crossing and recrossing dis- 
turbing my aim somuch that I could not 
decide on which duck to shoot at. 

Ducks were falling steadily, generally 
dead, as the shooting was very close. — 
Usually, it was a clean kill or a clean 
miss; occasionally a cripple tried to 
sneak away, only to get paralyzed by a 
charge of chilled sixes. 

One pretty shot Iremember. Glanc- 
ing up, I saw a pair of mallards close 
together, almost overhead, just at the 
top of the trees. Ithrew the gun on 
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them and pulled the trigger ; then, feel- 
ing that I would kill them both, the re- 
maining barrel was turned upon a duck 
in front of me, and it struck the water 
just as the other fell at my feet. 

In half an hour the storm abated, and 
the flight eased up. Fifty-five ducks, 
mostly mallards, lay dead on the pond. 

“Haven't we killed about ducks 
enough for one day?” I queried 







“T sit and 


My wheel go flying far ; 
A silver rim it gleams by day, 
By night, a golden star. 


“T dream 


Yet here, alas! I stay. 
The lady dropped a salt, salt tear, 
And brushed it quick away. 








Dust on 


And while 
The spin 
A maiden 











Her wheel 
By night 
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She rose and left her spinning wheel ; 
It long has silent stood. 
Rust gathered on its treadle swift, 


And to her lover said: 


“Come. let us ride!” and off they sped 
Across the hills afar. 
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“Yes ; let’s quit,” replied Bob. “My 
hands are so numb I can hardly pick up 
ashell. You stay here, and I will go 
after a wagon.” 

Just then we heard a halloo, and, upon 
answering it, the farmer’s boy drove 
through the woods with a light wagon. 
Ninety-six ducks made a respectable 
wagonload. We could have killed many 
more had we remained until dark. 
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HE sat beside her spinning wheel, 
And swift the treadle flew; 
But whether well or ill she spun, 
The lady never knew. 


With spell of dream her eyes were bright ; 
She thought, ** Ah! that this wheel 

Had magic gift to aid my flight, 
And wing the power I feel! 


‘*For o’er the hills and far away 
My heart doth long to ride, 

And would my lover prince might be 
Companion at my side. 


spin, but seem to see 


it flies and carries me ; 


” 







unused it stood away, 

ner long since dead, Re Py. sal 
took another wheel, “ \ \ 1-8 
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its rim of wood. ee! 
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say Why {% Rees . 

—— os “A 
by day showed silver rim, 

, a golden star. 


The wind blew strong across a grave; 
A rose-leaf left its stem 

And bore a fragrant whisper on: 

‘“*Oh! let me ride with them!” 


Then to her lover quoth the maid: 
“A ghostly breath I feel — 

A voice is asking from the past: 
‘Is this my spinning wheel ? 

“**’T was I who dreamed that it could fly 
And carry me afar; 


That day might show its silver rim, 
.And night its golden star. 


“* My grandchild now my dream fulfills. 


Ue Can she its power not feel 
4, When flying over distant hills 
iY Upon a shining wheel ?’” 


LypDIA AVERY COONLEY. 
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SPORTSMEN'S DOGS—-THE POINTER. 


F all the 
varieties 
of dogs 
used in 

connection with 
sport none has 
more constant 
friends or more 
consistent foes 
than the point- 
‘er. Your point- 
er man has no 
half-way meth- 
ods; he is for 
the breed, first, last, and all the time, 
and he is ever ready to plunge into 
print or argument in defense of what 
he claims to be the very best dog for a 
gentleman sportsman to shoot over. 

Upon the other hand, the setter man 
frequently is a bit too ready to find 
fault with the pointer. The admirer of 
the racy Llewellin can see no beauty in 
a short coat, a rat-tail, or a cat-foot if it 
be devoid of hairy padding. “ Don’t 
like ‘em—they’re no good for hard 
work!” is apt to be the setter man’s 
verdict on pointers. 

Now, both the advocates of the two 
breeds quite often go too far in their 
praising and denouncing —in other 
words, the pointer side is given to 
claiming too much, while the setter side 
does not admit enough. I like a pointer, 
if he be a really good one, and would 
ask for no better dog to follow. I like 
his clean-cut appearance, his rat-tail, 
his style in the field, his position when 
on game, and his natural inclination for 
his work, which very frequently causes 
him to point and behave fairly well in 
the field without having had any pre- 
paratory work on game. 

To claim, however, that the pointer 
actually is better than the setter, is not 
my intention. Such a claim would be 
absurd upon the face of it. This far I 
will go and no farther: the best pointer, 
all things considered, is as good as the 
best setter, so far as field performances 
are concerned. Outside of field-work, 
the palm should be awarded to the set- 
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ter, which is apt to be the better com- 
panion, and which certainly is the more 
beautiful animal, judged from the art- 
istic point of view. 

The merits of the typical pointer in- 
clude a good nose ; a strong, natural in- 
clination for the work he has to do; 
an ability to keep going during warm 
weather with but little water, and a 
coat which will not hold burrs. He is 
also the easiest of sporting dogs to train, 
as he is the easiest to keep in good 
form upon little work. In range, speed, 
“bird sense,” and any other field quality, 
he is the equal of the setter. 

The drawbacks usually cited against 


the pointer include a dislike to cold 


weather and snow, also to going into 
cold water ; a poorly equipped foot for 
hard, or icy, ground; a coat that will 
not properly protect from thorny or 
rough cover, and an occasional sullen- 
ness of disposition, with a possibility of 
sulkiness in the field, if too severely cor- 
rected, or if worked too hard. Some, 
too, claim that the pointer lacks the 
gameness of his great rival. 

The aversion to cold, and the alleged 
lack of gameness, are merely matters of 
coat. Take a good setter, clip his coat 
to the length of the pointer’s, and I 
gravely suspect that the setter would 
shudder when the wind was not tem- 
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pered to the shorn, and possibly he too 
might acknowledge the thorn. As re- 
gards the foot, the setter as the best of 
it for rough going; yet, I have worked 
pointers over crusted snow and frosted 
ground till every track showed pink, 
but the dogs never evineed the slightest 
desire to quit. Concerning any sullen- 
ness of disposition and tendency to sulk 
in the field, I should consider them as 
being rather the fault of trainer or 
handler than of the dog. I have never 
known of a sulky dog that had been 
kindly though firmly treated since pup- 
pyhood, nor is sullenness a trait of dog- 
nature, 

Owing to his strong, natural hunting 
instinct, the ease with which he may be 
trained, and his general steadiness under 
ordinary con- 
ditions, the 
pointer is the 
best dog for 
the inexpe- 
rienced or the 
excitable 
sportsman. If 
once well 
broken, a 
pointer is less 
liable than any 
setter to forget 
his lesson. In 
bad hands he, 
of course, like 
any other dog, 
will learn 
tricks, but he 
seldom entire- 
ly forgets his 
early educa- 
tion, and he is easiest of all to again 
turn to the path of rectitude. He re- 
quires less whip than the setter, and he 
who chastises a pointer should remem- 
ber that the coat is thin, and hold his 
hand a bit. When correcting a dog, I 
believe that the punishment should fit 
the crime, asI believe that one thorough 
trouncing is better for all concerned 
than are a half dozen slightly less severe 
walings; but reason should always 
rule, and the man should show no tem- 
per. Dogs know when a man’s “mad” 
is up—aye, right well they know—and 
then they fear him so that they forget 
what fault caused all the row. Re- 
spect is what is wanted, not fear; and 
no fiery-tempered, explosive man can 
command a decent dog’s respect. Apro- 
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pos of this I may say, that a man who 
uses his boot, or a club, to correct his 
dog, is not only cruel, but he is a fool. 
Have a dog-whip that will not actually 
bruise ; use it firmly when necessary, 
and first be sure that it is necessary. 

While the origin of the pointer has 
been lost in the haze of bygone years, 
it may be accepted as fact that much 
of his excellence is owing to ancient 
crosses of hound and spaniel blood. 
Among the old-time varieties of this 
breed were recognized the English, the 
Spanish, and a smaller dog known as 
the French pointer. This latter strain 
appears to have been of little use in the 
field. 

The Spanish pointer was a heavy, 
grave-looking animal, huge of bone, 
coarse in head 
and muzzle, 
very throaty, 
and cumber- 
some all over. 
He had a good 
set-of brains, 
and, as a rule, 
a marvelously 
keen nose. 
Placid, reso- 
lute, plodding, 
he was a slow, 
methodical 
worker, easily 
trained and 
controlled, 
stanch as a 
church, and a 
very efficient 
worker in his 
own restful 
way. Judicious crossing with him im- 
proved the English strain by retaining 
his best qualities, without his useless 
lumber and lack of vivacity. 

In an old work I find a reference to 
a celebrated dog, by name Dash, the 
produce of a Spanish pointer and a fox- 
hound. This gallant mongrel was a 
marvel in the eyes of the brave old 
boys of his day. He was owned by 
Colonel Thornton, and his wonderful 
nose and all-round field qualities placed 
him far ahead of: all rivals. He was 
sold to Sir Richard Symons for a hun- 
dred and sixty pounds’ worth of cham- 
pagne and Burgundy, a hogshead of 
claret, a valuable gun, and a pointer, 
With the trade went a stipulation that 
if any accident happened to the dog he 
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was to be returned for fifty guineas. 
Good old days, good old boys, and good 
old dog! Later on, Dash broke his leg 
and was promptly accepted by his for- 
mer owner at the figure agreed upon, — 

It may interest some to know that in 
the old work referred to is an account 
of a pig—a sow—which was a “ good 
’un” on game. She was owned by a 
Mr. Toomer, gamekeeper to Sir Henry 
Mildmay, and Toomer used to allow 
her to accompany his pointers during 
their breaking lessons in the field. 
Within a fortnight from her first trial 
she would hunt and point partridge and 
rabbits, and eventually she retrieved 
faultlessly. She pointed partridge, 
black game, pheasant, snipe and rab- 
bits, and would back the dogs, though 
they had to be forced to back her 
points. She refused to point hares, 
Her hunting pace was a trot. When on 
a point she was as stanch as the best 
pointers, and her nose is said to have 
been far superior to any dog’s. It al- 
ways pointed straight at the bird, and 
she appears to have paid no attention 
to foot-scent. 

While reading about this accom- 
plished sow I had to smile as I conjured 
up a mental picture of certain field-trial 
grounds to the south of us, of next 
year’s Derby and All-Age Stakes, of 
keen handlers and their Llewellins and 
pointers in the pink of condition. How 
they would goggle their eyes at my 
entry—“ Long Reach, o. g. s., by Spare 
Rib—Roots, whelped January, 1897, 
Florida.” Just fancy springing an old- 
gold shoat of the Florida razorback 
strain upon the astute gentlemen who 
are most interested in the big trials! 
But I digress. 

During the hundred and odd years 
since the pointer was first used in Great 
Britain the breed has been steadily im- 
proved. The old English type was much 
heavier and slower than the type of to- 
day. As in the case of the setters, the 
demand for speed has brought about a 
general fining of lines and getting rid 
of all superfluous lumber, until a first- 
class modern pointer is a goer all over. 
To tne influence of field-trials must be 
attributed most of this improvement. 
The bench show also has left its mark 
upon the breed, and I fancy that the 
bench has not proved altogether bene- 
ficial. On the bench pointers are classi- 
fied by weighi, the heavyweight class 
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being for dogs over fifty-five pounds ; 
bitches, over fifty pounds, animals un- 
der these limits competing in the light- 
weight class. 

I have an idea that some breeders of 
the more numerous lightweights have 
gone a trifle too far in their efforts to 
secure a fineness likely to catch the 
judge’s eye. A dog to stand all-round 
work, taking the country as it comes, 
must needs possess a reasonable amount 
of bone and substance; and, if he is to 
face cover, he requires at least a mod- 
erately coarse and thick coat. Laborers 
do not clothe themselves in silk, nor 
would they if the fabric retailed for 
one cent a yard. The stuff might be 
worn for sweil occasions, but not upon 
working days. So it is with the pointer. 
The extremely fine, silky ~ap—for in 
some cases the covering amounts to 
little more—is useless for work. Any 
tendency toward over-fineness in bone 
and coat should be carefully guarded 
against. We want pointers for work— 
not for pets or bric-a-brac. 

The points of a typical specimen of 
this breed should include: Head, mod- 
erately large, wide rather than long, 
with a high forehead and an intelligent 
eye; muzzle, broad, square in front; 
flews, noticeable but not pendent ; neck, 
long and free from dewlap, or ruff; 
body, of good length, with strong loin, 
wide hips and rather arched ribs; back 
ribs deep, chest well let down; tail 
(stern), strong at root, suddenly grow- 
ing fine to within a couple of inches of 
the tip, when it decreases to a peculiar 
sharp point—this sting-like termina- 
tion is a hall-mark of pointer blood, for 
I know of no other breed which shows 
it ; shoulders, long, slanting and power- 
ful ; upper arm, long and well-muscled ; 
fore arm, short ; elbow, well let down 
below chest ; knee and ankle, strong ; 
foot, round, strong, and having a thick 
sole. The hindquarters should show 
muscular haunches and thighs, strong, 
well-bent stifles, large, strong hocks, 
and feet to match those in front. Taken 
as a whole, the dog should be free from 
all lumber, while powerful enough for 
speed and endurance. 

In color, pointers enjoy considerable 
latitude. The coat, perhaps, most fre- 
quently seen is some combination of 
liver and white ; next would come lemon 
and white, then all liver, or liver with a 
ticked breast and throat. Among other 


















colors are black and white, all black, 
and occasionally black, white and a little 
tan, and liver andtan. These last I do 
not like, as they always suggest to me a 
more or less remote outcross. The all- 
black and all-liver dogs are frequently 
very handsome, but these colors have 
the disadvantage of being difficult to 
see in cover. Some rare good black 
fellows have been bred in this country, 
especially in the South, but the color is 
not popular among sportsmen for the 
reason given. The most fancied color 
is a white body with a lemon, liver, or 
black head. ‘The lemon head is an old 
family mark, and some of the best point- 
ers have worn this badge. But the 
color, be it liver and white, lemon and 
white, or black and white, either in 
large marks or ticks, matters little so 
long as there be sufficient white to make 
the dog easily visible in cover. 

Among curious varieties of the point- 
er family proper is the Portuguese 
pointer, a heavy fellow a good deal like 
his Spanish relative, with the peculiar 
exception of having a bushy stern. A 
second is the Dalmatian, or “coach 
dog,” white with black wafers stuck all 
over him. In his native land he works 
as a pointer, and is said to do fairly 
well. 

It is cheering to note that during the 
past five years there appears to have 
been a general revival of interest in 
the welfare of the pointer. Presumably, 
the reasons for this may be found in 
the records of our field-trials, to which I 
refer my readers, as it is manifestly im- 
possible in a paper of this nature to do 
justice to the many fine animals now in 
their prime, while to eulogize a few 
might savor of favoritism. I shall, how- 
ever, make a few references to dogs 
that I have shot over, but before I do 
so, let us hark back to one golden page 
of pointer history. 

In the Shrewsbury trials of 1868 ran 
a liver and white dog named Drake — 
a name familiar to every pointer man. 
Drake was bred by Sir R. Garth, and 
while he had a plain head and too 
throaty a neck, his running gear was of 
the best. Expert judges of that day 
pronounced Drake to be the fastest and 
best dog that had ever quartered a field. 
He went so fast up to his points that he 
had to drop flat in order to check him- 
self! At Shrewsbury he dropped to a 
brace of birds, from top speed, where 
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the ground was so dry that spectators 
saw a cloud of dust rise as the grand 
fellow went down. This illustrates the 
marvelous power of his nose. He was 
sold during his seventh season, and he 
was then a fast, reliable worker. 

During the “’eighties” we had a clink- 
ing good dog in Wisconsin. He was a 
great big kindly fellow, lemon and white, 
and so large that at a distance he might 
almost have been mistaken for a Great 
Dane. His name was Roscoe, and we 
called him “ Ross” to save trouble. In 
our part of the State there were no 
fences except an occasional wire, so 
Ross’s weight did not matter. Taken 
upon all-round merit he was one of the 
best dogs I have ever seen. 

He had a wonderful nose and as much 
bird-sense as I have ever known one 
dog’s head to contain. He was also 
very fast, but one of the plainest of 
movers. He moved like a rocking- 
horse, and so deceptive was his easy, 
rolling gait that I would not believe in 
his speed until I had started a flyer 
with him and seen my trial dog left be- 
hind. Ross never whipped his stern 
about, but simply rolled up to his birds 
and then instantly stopped. Strange 
to say, when pointing he was very 
stylish. A marked peculiarity of his 
was that when he found an unusually 
large covey of chickens, he invariably 
went down flat upon the ground, while 
upon scattered birds his pose was as 
proudly upright as conditions allowed 
him to make it. He had no faults, was 
a good retriever, and whip or hand 
was never raised to him after he had 
been broken. If he were kept too long 
upon a point he was liable to calmly sit 
down and wait for reinforcements, and 
I have often seen him turn his head 
from the birds that he might see where 
we were. 

With Ross, among others, we had a 
beautiful bitch named Lady-bird. She 
was good enough for the bench, but 
unfortunately a young fellow had put a 
load of shot into her while she was re- 
ceiving her first lesson in the field. She 
was then about a year old, and for two 
years nothing would induce her to go 
out witha gun. If you left the gun at 
home she would show splendid pace 
and find and point birds, but she barred 
a gun. So fast and good-looking was 
she that I decided to give her any 
amount of time—in passing I may say 
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that after spoiling three-fourths of a 
season for me, she developed into a 
good average worker. 

While I was trying to cure her gun- 
shyness, a pretty little event occurred 
which will serve to illustrate the point- 
er’s natural inclination for his work. 
Lady-bird then had five puppies, which 
were about as large as cats. During 
one lesson, when she had so far im- 
proved as not to flinch much ata sin- 
gle shot, I happened to work her ona 
stubble about two hundred yards from 
the house and in full view of the veran- 
da where the puppies lay. 

The little rascals never entered my 
mind, for there were two or three 
chickens somewhere about the stubble, 
and I was very anxious to get a pvint 
out of my Lady. Presently she pulled 
up to an excellent point, and at that 
moment I heard a rustling behind me, 
like a big snake might make in the 
stubble. I turned and beheld the five 
blessed puppies strung out over about 
twenty yards of ground, and steadily 
making their way straight for their 
mother. Inthe van was a lovely little 
bitch, and the moment she got a good 
view of Lady she pulled up like a 
veteran. 

Next came a small dog and he halted 
near his sister. I vowed to have that 
brace, if I had to fight for it. The third 
youngster made a hesitating sort of stop, 
but the fourth romped in and grabbed 
his pointing sister by an ear and pulled 
her over for a scuffle. The last pup, 
the image of his sire, Ross, was sitting 
down. I did not think he was backing, 
but rather that he was merely tired, or 
possibly the stubble had pricked his 
fat little body. He settled the question. 
In a moment he caught sight of his 
mother and walloped over to her. Be- 
fore poor pointing Lady dreamed of his 
proximity he was fast toa teat. The 
terrified buck jump his nervous dam 
gave was so irresistibly funny that I 
dropped down to laugh. - 

The small brace was given to me on 
demand. The dog died within a month ; 
his sister grew into a slashing big 
animal, her one fault being faulty 
ankles in front. When she was a year 
old I took her into the field in company 
with two setters of great local fame. 
She sailed away on her own account, 
attended strictly to business, showed 
fine pace and method, and within five 
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minutes she pulled up on a large bevy. 
One of the setters backed, the other 
stole her point, but she was stanch as 
atree. She dropped at the word, and 
for the rest of the afternoon she worked 
as steadily as an old-timer. Before that 
day she had never seen a quail nor other 
game-bird. She never seemed to de- 
sire to chase, and with the exception of 
yard-breaking she broke herself. She 
was good at the end of the season, when 
I gave her toa friend who made a pet 
of her. 

Now to consider what I may terma 
typical small pointer. At the opening 
of this paper is an initial showing a 
pointer standing erect upon her hind- 
legs, her forepaws clinging to the bark. 
Another small drawing shows the same 
pointer in a striking attitude as she 
stopped atafence. These drawings are 
reproduced from OutinG for May, 1892, 
and they are portraits of the best point- 
er bitch I have ever seen in the field. 


Her name is Ightfield Blythe, and, if 


she is still alive, her owner is a very 
fortunate man. The pictures are cor- 
rect in every detail of position, for I 
drew them while Blythe pointed. I 
might have got a dozen others almost 
as interesting that day, but these will 
suffice to give an idea of how clever 
Blythe was in the final heat of the In- 
ternational Field Trials, which she won. 

Blythe was just about perfection for 
a gentleman’s shooting. She is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the small pointer 
not bred too fine ; a combination of the 
best hunting qualities with quite enough 
beauty to command attention. Upon 
the day of the trials the weather was 
against a dog’s best work, but to Blythe 
such trifles made no difference. She 
nailed bird after bird, up trees, on logs, 
through fences, on bare ground—no ° 
matter where birds pitched, her nose 
was equal to the occasion She ran like 
an English-broken one, and she made 
no mistakes. 

She went as fast as any dog need go, 
yet no matter what her speed or where 
her location, she kept the tail of one 
eye upon her handler and heeded every 
signal with a merry promptness which 
made every spectator’s heart warm to 
her. Blythe was built to stay, too—a 


strong, nervy, game animal, that never 
flinched nor lost her head, though now 
and then when her stern was defiantly 
hoisted the end of it looked like a spike 
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of cardinal flower. It was a genuine 
treat to watch her cut out her ground 
and the snappy, positive way in which 
she handled her birds. In the opening 
she fairly raced up to her birds, and 
once, on bare ground, she propped her- 
self so suddenly that her ankles bent, 
causing her head to perform an absurd 
little bow. On the bent ankles she 
waited, and I suspect that the smart little 
lady was very glad to get off that point. 

Dogs of this type are what are needed 
in this country to keep the pointer up 
to the high standard of the Llewellins 
as companions for sportsmen. Such 
pointers can hold their own in the best 
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of company, and they can do it because 
they are stout of heart and muscle, have 
a coat sufficiently coarse to serve asa 
protection, and because they are not of 
the useless silky sort, which, if it has 
the courage, cannot stand the rake of 
thorn and the wear and tear of our 
average shooting. 

While watching Blythe’s fine work I 
thought of several things, most promi- 
nent of which was that while I f incr 
a dog-thief, it was, perhaps, just as well 
that her handler, big, kindly “Tom” 
Johnson, stood a goodly span above six 
feet, and tipped the beam somewhere 
about three hundred pounds! Before I 
bade farewell to Blythe I had made the 
discovery that with all her speed and 
dash, she was a most intelligent, genile 
and altogether lovable little beast. 


RIP 


RAP, 
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CRUISING AMONG THE SALT LAKE ISLANDS. 


By Ninetta Hames. 


bore a grewsome character ; around 

it crystallized blood-chilling hor- 

rors for man and beast: a whirl- 
pool in some undefined portion was cred- 
ited with the sucking down of the 
stanchest boat that entered its dread 
maelstrom ; the water produced a griev- 
ous eruption of the skin from which no 
swimmer could hope to escape, and the 
noxious vapors were supposed to be in- 
stant death to birds flying over its sur- 
face; mythical sea-serpents writhed 
in the poisonous, slimy brine which 
“slept forever, no waves danced over 
it, no surf-roar broke the stillness about 
it,—lifeless, dull and heavy.” 

These and various other exaggerated 
reports were not without weight in pre- 
venting early navigation of this superb 
sheet of water, whose twenty-five hun- 
dred square miles unroll their sparkling 
silver to an infinitude of desert and 
mountain framings of glorious aspect. 

To spend even days, to say nothing of 
weeks, within sight of the Great Salt 
Lake, is to become possessed with an 
ardent longing to set foot on the myste- 
rious peaky islands far out on its daz- 
zling plain. At no hour is one indiffer- 
ent to their allurement and beauty. In 
the crystal mornings, through the burn- 
ished network of midsummer noons, and 
in the unspeakable grandeur of the sun- 
sets, the picturesqueness and seeming 
inaccessibility of these isolated points, 
irresistibly appeal to the imagination. 

The problem as to the kind of ves- 
sel best suited to this dangerous sea is 


, “HE Great Salt Lake in tradition 





aserious one and has but recently been 
practically solved. Owing to the aston- 
ishing weight of the waves, a boat to 
be fast must be sharp and compara- 
tively flat-bottomed, as a deep-draught 
vessel is out of the question, for the 
main body of the lake does not exceed 
three to four feetindepth. Experiments 
have proven the catamaran model to be 
the best for speed and the least liable 
to capsize under stress of the sudden 
gales for which this water is noted. A 
boat so constructed offers less resist- 
ance to the heavy seas whose cannon- 
like shocks are often terrifying. 

The Camoria, the jauntiest and fast- 
est of all the Salt Lake boats, is built 
after the English model of catamaran 
and is the first of its kind that was 
built in America. She has twenty feet 
water line, ten feet beam and five feet 
space between the two slim, pointed 
boats which form her divided hull. 
Having no cockpit or cabin, the deck 
from stem to stern is unbroken, save 
for the mast and tiller. Her sail plan 
is mainsail and fore-staysail, and when 
not overloaded, she draws less than two 
feet of water. 

By middle June and on through July 
and August, the lake is at its best. A 
fine breeze is usually to be counted on 
in the early morning, and late in the 
afternoon it blows up lively again, mak- 
ing a sail at sunset a delight. 

Three mountain chains cross the lake 
bed, and are easily traceable by the dis- 
tinct groups of islands that mark their 
course. Antelope and Fremont are in 











THE CURVING BAY 


a line with Promontory Point, which 
shows the northward connection of the 
Oquirrhs ; the Aqui peaks leave Stans- 
bury, Egg, Carrington and Hat Islands 
in their wake, and farther to the west,— 
dimly outlined in the ineffable blending 
of sea and horizon, the Desert Range 
lifts a trio of bold heads, Strong’s Knob, 
Gunnison and Dolphin. 

Of all these islands, Antelope is the 
best known and the most frequently 
touched upon by the several pleasure 
crafts afloat on the lake; although a 
common method of direct communi- 
cation is by aclumsy, scow-shaped cattle- 
boat, sloop rigged with mainsail and jib, 
and steered by an oddly placed wheel 
on the forecastle deck. By the use of 
signal fires messages are exchanged be- 
tween the Crusoe herdsmen in charge 
of the cattle on the island and the boat 
owners on shore, a distance of twenty 
miles. Twosage-brush fires on the west 
face of Ensign Peak telegraph this mes- 
sage to the island : 

“ Bring over a load of cattle.” 

Within twenty-four hours, if the wind 
is favorable, the intervening channel is 
tumbled over by the patriarchal scow 
headed for one of the cattle-chutes that 
straddle the dreary shore of Lakeside. 
The men use poles to bring the boat 
alongside. There is a down rush of 
canvas, a rattle of chains and the rusty 
anchoris heaved overboard with asplash. 
Immediately a plank is withdrawn from 
the open stern and forty excited Here- 
fords are hustled off in the narrow cradle- 
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OF STANSBURY. 


built chute, where they are taken in 
charge by two mounted herders who 


turn them toward the glistening spires 


of the city. 

If no other way offers to reach Ante- 
lope, the accommodations of the cattle- 
boat are not to be despised. Barring 
the barnyard odor of the empty hold, a 
sail on the stanch old hulk has a charm 
of its own. A picture or poem might 
be born to one while lounging a night 
out on the scrap of deck forward, a coil 
of rope for head-rest, a discarded sail for 
weather cloth, the ears hearkening to 
the roar of wind in the rigging and the 
pounding of seas against the boat’s side, 
the flesh stinging with the saltest of salt 
spray, and the eyes strained to catch a 
glimpse of star or island in the pitchy 
darkness. All the afternoon we had 
been becalmed off Lakeside, and lay 
motionless on the glassy brine, every 
one huddled in the square of shade cast 
by the slack mainsail. The life seemed 
gone from the landscape, and a few 
white clouds hung like dead weights 
from the farther mountains. 

It was oppressively warm—one of those 
long, sultry stretches of heat and brill- 
iance so trying to land-lubber patience. 
The sun swung low in a luminous drift, 
and a singular mirage made the low 
ashen shore off Promontory Point look 
a succession of truncated pyramids, 
starting irregularly seaward. A host of 


islands and apparently detached sum- 
mits floated in a shining haze to the 
north and west, while along the east, 
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DAWN. 


rising steeply from the great glowing 
valley, the Wasatch heights, snow- 
veined and coroneted, reared a hundred 
miles of the sublimest mountain barri- 
cade on the continent. 

Meanwhile the sun dropped lower out 
of the nether lip of cloud, then flattened 
at the water-line and sunk slowly in the 
clear silver of the west. In the inten- 
sity of white light that followed, the sea 
on the horizon nad the hard luster and 
sharp cut of metal. Later, the sky 
warmed into gold and all those inde- 
scribable dyes that make up the match- 
less coloring of a Salt Lake sunset. 
While we gazed in ravishment, some- 
thing was hurriedly happening at our 
back. A sweep of olive green cloud, 
weirdly illuminated from behind, had 
suddenly struck aslant the southmost 
crags of the Wasatch, hiding the pallid 
juttings of far-away Nebo, and burying 
from mortal eyes all but the unearthly, 
frost-streaked faces of the Oquirrhs. A 
broad section of rainbow made a radiant 
foreground to the quickening picture. 
The captain, whose natural caution was 
enhanced by ten years’ sailing on the 
lake, promptly gave orders to reef sails, 
himself doing the main work, as his 
cnly assistagt was a lad of sixteen. 
When questioned, the captain briefly 
replied : 

“Looks dusty in the south.” 

An instant later, a random breeze 
fluttered the placid lake, then as quickly 
died down. It was the prelude to storm 
clarions. The boat gave a remon- 
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strative creak, stirred her water-soaked 
timbers, and then settled back again 
to inanition. A minute more, and a 
gale from the southeast struck flat on 
a long breadth of brine, and the whole 
lake mirror shivered and broke into 
short, froth-topped waves. The change 
from tropic calm to mad confusion of 
wind and flying spray was almost elec- 
tric. The shallowness of the water and 
the density of the waves, which are 
twenty per cent. salt, give peculiar spite 
and danger to a summer squall. The 
boat, nevertheless, proved equal to the 
strain and floundered ahead with sur- 
prising speed for her build. 

While the wind set to boiling every 
foot of the vast lake surface, the cur- 
taining of the mountains went on until 
peak after peak disappeared in moving, 
copperish folds—a glorious phantasma- 
goria pregnant with portent of the tem- 
pest. A universal downpour of strange 
lights, and then a rainbow leaped from 
end to end of the Wasatch, spanning 
the awed heads of uncovered giants 
with a noble arch of perfect painting. 
In a blaze of heat lightning, the Oquirrh 
domes stood transfigured above the dun, 
smoke-like clouds heaped in mountain- 
ous ridges up their sides. Anon, there 
was hunder, and zigzag flashes here 
and there rent the metallic greens and 
browns of banks piled high in the east. 
Puffs of cumuli, blown from the storm 
nucleus, let fall a few splashes of rain as 
they scurried overhead, but it was evi- 
dent we were in no danger of a wetting. 
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ON THE EAST COAST OF STANSBURY. 


Already we witnessed the sullen with- 
drawal of aerial battalions. 

“Them mount’ins is ketchin’ it, 
though,” the boy remarked with com- 
placence, as he pointed to a purple 
cloudage drawn taut from base to top- 
most pinnacle where the last sunbeams 
hung an aureole of pale fire. 

The twilight was wild and thrilling— 
the splendid outlook of choppy sea, the 
strong, warm wind, blowing us steadily 
on our course, the waning glory of the 
sunset, and the nearer view of the 
mountainous stretch of Antelope which 
my eyes ever and again sought, filled 
me with exhilaration. The Captain, who 
never left the wheel, here signed to an 
open space between the straggling pen- 
insulas of Antelope and Stansbury : 

“We haven’t closed the gap yet. 
That’ll mean half-way ’cross.” 

He kept the plunging bow headed 
for Pilot’s Peak, a conspicuous knob on 
acentral platform of the island ridge, 
which is directly on a line with the 
farm where we were to drop anchor. 
Fremont Island stood seven miles off 
the north head of Antelope, and against 
the half-light of the sky it loomed a 
colossal block in onyx. There was some- 
thing solemnly impressive in that soli- 
tary black bulk, and while night closed 
on the restless sea, I drew out the Cap- 
tain to tell me of it. 


“We mostly call it Winner’s Island 
after the judge who died an’ is buried 
there. I ’spose it’s the rec’lection of 
his young wife waiting alone with his 
corpse and her two children, as makes 
it seem the lonesomest of all the Is- 
lands,” he said with homely feeling. 
“He went there for his lungs, an’ his 
bride with him. They was happy as 
birds in their cabin by the prettiest bay 
where you can sail in snug to shore. 
The two of ’em was fond of books, an’ 
with the children and dogs, and several 
thousand sheep an’ a good man for help, 
they didn’t seem to miss other company. 
For three years the Judge seemed to 
pick up, an’ then all of a sudden he was 
took with hemorrhage, and Mrs. Win- 
ner sent the herder ’cross the lake for a 
doctor. The boat wa’n’t out o’ sight 
‘fore he died, an’ as it was stormy the 
man didn’t get back till the third day, 
an’ that poor woman waiting all that 
time forasail! Ican tell you staying on 
these islands is lonely ’nough with a 
fiving companion by your side! I’ve 
counted weeks when I didn’t see a sign 
of a boat except my own, an’ vessels 
ain’t likely to go as far as Winner’s.” 

What could be more pathetic than 
this island romance? I held the thought 
of that unfriended widow sacred to 
some minutes’ silence, and then con- 
tinued my questioning. 
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SUNSET AND STORM OFF NORTHWEST HEAD, ANTELOPE. 


Suddenly a feeble point of flame ap- 
peared on the dark crouching mass off 
our bows. The Captain spoke cheerily : 

“Wife saw us coming before dark, an’ 
has hung out the lantern.” 

By that star-like gleam he was en- 
abled to steer straight for an invisible 
cattle-chute, where we landed before 
midnight. The Captain, who is also 
the Island herder, was warmly welcomed 
by a demure little woman in clean cal- 
ico, who had tucked in bed her two 
sleeping babies, and come down with 
the lantern to meet him. The family 
also numbered four hired men; so it 
turned out that this island-farm had 
something of the life and bustle that are 
common features of less romantically 
located ranches. 

The gray adobe where we passed the 
remainder of the night—I in a hammock 
swung under the beautiful honey-locusts 
by the door—is the one dwelling on An- 
telope. It was built here by the Mor- 
mons a half century ago, and stands a 
few rods up from the surf, a small 
apple-orchard and garden to the right 
of the rude porch giving a homelike air 
to the weather-cracked walls. The cattle 
raised here are mostly unmixed Here- 
fords, though a few Alderneys and a 
dozen or so buffalo are also pastured on 
the island, the latter as rebellious to do- 
mestication as though ranging the free 
prairies of Nebraska. All up and down 
the shore, as far as the eye could trace, the 


long, salt-white fingers of the bay ran 
into the emerald of tasseled green—the 
hay-crop for winter-feeding the cattle. 

Nothing can exceed the loveliness of 
a June morning on Antelope. The air 
is impregnated with that most delightful 
of mountain scents, the wild sage. Its 
absinthe odor is a balsam to the lungs. 
The sage found here is the common 
brush variety —artemisia tridentata— 
and is useful for firewood, as it makes a 
clear, oily flame, and has good heating 
properties. It was almost like thread- 
ing a forest to push through the dense 
growths of this aromatic shrub, which 
was often six to ten feet high. I fol- 
lowed the winding cattle-paths, and 
heard with a heart-thrill the familiar 
song of the meadow-lark, the plaintive 
call of the wood-pigeon and now and 
again the querulous pipe of the plover. 
The sleek Herefords lifted their white 
faces from the ferny circlets of alfilerilla, 
and stared wonderingly ere they re- 
turned to their scythe-likecropping of 
the wild sweet food. 

The superb semi-circle of bay in 
which the boat lay at its moorings was 
smoothed to delicious calm and color by 
a soft breeze and*the warm touch of the 
sun. 1 felt the spell of the island and 
was conscious of an all-pervading Provi- 
dence in the blandness of sky and wind, 
the marvelous tint of the lake with its 
island hills penciled on its tranquil 
bosom, the alluring farness of mountain 
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summits, the spice from the sun-steeped 
sages, cattle lowing in the distance, the 
monotonous wash of water on the curv- 
ing sands, and the faint rustle of ripen- 
ing grasses at my feet. 

On the west slope of Antelope, the 
jagged splits in the stones and earth 
grow scant cedars, maple and box-elder, 
and these same dwarf species are found 
thickly set about the ravines of Stans- 
bury. 

The island has an average width of 
four miles, and its highest point is 3,000 
feet above the lake and 7,200 feet above 
sea level. There is little diversity in 
the topography of the eastern coast, 
but a look at the west side from the 
stony ledge of Pilot’s Peak discovers 
troops of chimneyed rocks stepping out 
boldly into the wrinkled shoals, and 
back of them the dizzy mountain. front 
is gutted and cloven into monstrous 
shapes by the erosion of stormsand sea. 

From Monument Ridge, the highest 
elevation of the island, which our horses 
reached by a hazardous climb over 
strewn bowlders, the view is stupen- 
dously grand yet desolate beyond words. 
The awful aloofness of the distant 
mountains and islands, their profound 
isolation from human interests, were 
an enchantment as well as a weight to 
the spirit. Indeed, I had never beheld 
ascene that impressed me so strongly 
with its utter loneliness. This may have 
been due in part to a stillness that was 
devotional and the total absence of life, 
save a solitary wild duck floating on the 
rippleless arc of White Rock Bay. The 
whitened mass piled fantastically off 
shore gives the bay its name, and adds 
an effective dash to the uniform shades 
of lake and sky and the stern rock- 
casing of the island. 

Westward and north the immensity 
of sun-hot blue, sewn with islands, 
spread away and away to the glare of 
the desert and the cloud-mixed summits 
of the Terrace chain. White Rock 
seemed hardly a stone’s throw off, and 
beyond it rose Carrington’s notched 
circle, with its single culminating peak, 
and farther still, where the eye lingers 
longest, was that group of bleached 
limestone cliffs—wan specters of islands 
upthrust in dim sea spaces—Strong’s 
Knob, Gunnison, and Dolphin, whose 
infinite sequestration is the despair of 
lovers of the uniquely picturesque. The 
twin domes of Stansbury were loftily 
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defined against the faint snow-line of 
the Tuilla Range, and Fremont, stand- 
ing sovereignly apart off the grim ob- 
trusion of Monument Ridge, was yet 
near enough for us to distinguish the 
turreted formation that makes it some- 
times called “Castle Island.” 

Directly across from the north face of 
Fremont, Promontory Point juts into 
the lake, and is one of the most striking 
features of the mainland. On the north 
and east, the eye can trace gigantic gaps 
in the blue and white of the Wasatch, 
where the three rivers—Bear, Weber 
and Jordan—force their way to the 
Great Basin, and thence seaward through 
green marsh borders. This constant in- 
flux of fresh streams makes no percept- 
ible decrease in the saltness of the lake, 
but it causes an annual rise and fall of 
its waters of from fifteen to eighteen 
inches, according to the amount of 
snowfall in the mountains and the de- 
gree of solar evaporation. 

A noticeable feature of the Great Salt 
Lake is that the wind here has none of 
the salt freshness of the ocean, but 
rather the warmth and electric dryness 
that belong to desert regions. The ex- 
treme dimensions of the lake are about 
eighty miles in length and fifty in 
width, and its greatest depth does not 
exceed sixty feet. Some conception 
may be had of its altitude when one 
reflects that its surface is higher, above 
sea level, than the average height of the 
Alleghany Mountains. 

On my return by boat after a memo- 
rable three days, the lonely sameness of 
the sea was momentously broken by a 
sight of two other vessels—one a yawl 
anchored off the old salt beds on the 
islands, and the other the Winner sheep- 
boat, a schooner-rigged double-decker, 
which, when we came up to her, was 
unloading her bleating cargo of three 
hundred sheep on the deserted gray 
flats of Lakeside. 

Two weeks after my trip to Ante- 
lope, I was again cruising on this won- 
derful sea, this time on board the Cam- 
bria as one of a party of six, which 
included the Captain and his stalwart 
son, who made up the crew. We set 
sail in the morning from Garfield 
Beach, every eye alight with the ro- 
mantic beauty of the spot we were 
leaving. The beach at Garfield is the 
only perfect one on the lake whose low 
shores are otherwise salt plains of in- 
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conceivable desolateness. The Oquirrh 
peaks, whose uureality is startling when 
seen from a distance, here make a pre- 
cipitous plunge to the sea, their sides a 
noble disorder of blotched stone, con- 
torted strata and gnarly cedars, all 
heaped mass above mass and cushioned 
between with glinting snow. A gigantic 
detached block on the left, called “Black 
Rock,” is a bold bit of picture in itself 
which takes in a pretty run of lake rip- 
ples at its base. All the mountains 
next the lake show the old beach marks, 
step above step, of “ Lake Bonneville,” 
the name given to an immeasurably 
larger body of water, which geologists 
affirm existed here ages ago. 

A blithe wind caught our snowy sails, 
and soon the shore view melted from 
sight in a blurred horizon of shining 
curves overtopped by fading summits. 
We looked out on as fair a sea painting 
as mind can frame. The water was of 
intense shades of blue or green, and 
flashed with untold brilliance under the 
flooding sun gold. 

The Cambria proved her distinction 
of being the lightest and speediest boat 
onthe lake. She sat the waves as buoy- 
antly as a gull, a motion to those aboard 
as near perfect bliss as falls to the lot 
of seafaring mortals. There were less 
shiver and roll than are common to 
vachts of the ordinary construction, and 
with only a half-inch board between us 
and the strong rush of brine under- 
neath, the race of the sea got into our 
blood, and we felt the glad energy of 
children. The waves were like liquid 
glass, and we could see on every hand 
the exceeding whiteness of the sand- 
bed which gives to the water an oddly 
clean appearance, 

Contrary to supposition, there are liv- 
ing things in this “ Dead Sea” of Amer- 
ica, minute it is true, but multitudinous 
in number, though few in species. The 
sole representative of the vegetable 
kingdom is an a/ga, green and soft as 
plush and the size of a buckshot. This 
globular seaweed aggregates and floats 
in ragged mats on the surface. It is 
the food of innumerable small, winged 
shrimps peculiar to this water. In July 
the larve of millions of tiny flies are 
attached to the a/gae—the shrimps, the 
black oat-shaped worms and the flies 
constituting all the animal life found in 
the lake. 

“And yet a man need not starve 
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should he get becalmed and run short 
of provisions,” the Captain observed, 
with mild emphasis, as he leaned back 
contentedly in a camp-chair, while the 
rest of us sprawled about the deck 
within hearing, one of the two artists 
lazily sketching in water-colors, and 
David, bare-armed to the elbows, so- 
berly intent on the tiller. 

“T often wondered about this, as is 
but natural to a man who spends the 
best part of his time cruising among these 
islands,” he went on, his kind eyes meet- 
ing my interested look. “The fact is, I 
did run short once, which gave a zest 
to my after-experiments. On the next 
trip out—Davie, my lad, keep her off a 
bit—I took along a net and watched a 
time when we were making four knots 
to drop it alongside. When I hauled 
up there was about a pint of shrimps 
in the bottom. You see, they’re not 
more than a quarter of an inch long, 


.and it takes a good many to satisfy a 


hungry man. I found them good eat- 
ing, either fried or boiled. They are 
as sweet and nutty as the common 
shrimp, and a man might fare worse 
than to be forced to make a meal of 
them. Since then I always carry a net 
aboard. The water difficulty isn’t so 
easily settled. We were one day with- 
out water with the thermometer a hun- 
dred and fifteen, and are not likely to 
forget the experience. There were five 
of us on our way back from Gunnison, 
and we stopped for breakfast above 
Elephant’s Head on Antelope. We had 
a Chinaman along, and he used five gal- 
lons or water to wasn potatoes and rab- 
bits, which didn’t leave us a swallow 
apiece. The springs on the east side 
were fifteen miles away, so we sailed for 
Fremont, where I knew there was brack- 
ish water, which was better than none. 
It was awfully hot, and, with only a cats- 
paw of wind now and then, we made 
slow work of crossing. While hunting 
for the spring, we heard sheep bleating 
piteously, and hurried to where they 
were. We found a hundred of them 
crowding and stamping in a frenzy of 
thirst near where they were used to find 
water. An unusual rise in the lake had 
covered the only spring, and the poor 
creatures were falling dead under the 
cliff. It was heartrending to see them. 


Our own throats were parched, so we 
made haste to get aboard ; and,as there 
was not a breath of wind, we had torow 
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fifteen miles before we landed at the 
nearest spring on Promontory.” 

After a gallant run of twenty miles, 
we found ourselves skirting a wild, lofty 
coast indented with many bays curved 
like bows in and out the white oolitic 
sand. This was Stansbury, which is 
higher and more picturesquely broken 
by vegetation and savage clefts than 
the other islands of the lake. There 
was a shady sun all the June afternoon, 
the sky floating high-sailing clouds, each 
with its silver-lining turned out. The 
breeze had balm and warmth, and the 
clear brine looked so inviting with its 
sheeted bottom that the Captain oblig- 
ingly dropped anchor and overhauled 
his sea chest for bathing suits. Four of 
the party were soon reveling in a bath 
in water that buoys the body up like 
a cork. ; 

Shortly before the sun set in hazy 
glooms behind the towers of Stansbury, 
we anchored in one of the lovely bays, 
the Cambria coming within a few yards 
of the shelving beach. David drew on 
rubber boots, and with radiant good 
nature offered his broad shoulders to 
each of the artists in turn to carry them 
“‘pick-a-back” ashore. In this fashion 
we were all landed on this uninhabited 
island, and after an hour’s rough jaunt- 
ing up rocky stairs and through carven 
grottoes, we again gratefully made use 
of David’s brawny arms and shoulders 
to return us on deck. 

A mile or so off Stansbury, we once 
more dropped anchor, the wind not be- 
ing sufficient to carry us over to Ante- 
lope, which lay against the purpling 
east twenty miles distant. The Captain 
scanned the overcast horizon, a shade 
on his genial face and something of 
apology in his voice. 

“If the storm holds off, and you all 
could spare a few more days, we’d give 
them a look at Gunnison, eh, Lam- 
bourne?” The Captain continued more 
cheerfully, addressing himself to. the 
elder of the artists, who had shared with 
him many a lake cruise. His old ship- 
mate leaned languidly against the rail- 
ing—we were finishing a late supper 
around the small ship’s table—and mur- 
mured retrospectively : 

“ Gunnison is the Ultima Thule of all 
this glorious island cruising—the reali- 
zation to poet and artist of perfect soli- 
tude. I have always an insatiate long- 
ing to build me a lodge on some bleak 
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shelf there, and hie me to it for brief 
periods to enjoy to the full my divine 
right to myself. The soul needs such 
seasons of unrelated environment. I 
would have to stand the screaming of 
the gulls, for in summer the place is 
alive with them. In winter, Gunnison 
is ghastly in its shroud of snow and the 
blackness of unfreezing waters about it. 
It is like an outlying fragment of ‘sea- 
beat Hebrides,’ or some lonely rock of 
the Azores. I remember the fright of 
the gulls, and how the lizards skimmed 
the hot sands or peered like devils from 
holes in the rocks. Such a torrid sun, 
and the deafening clamor of those gulls! 


Never was anything more wildly pict- 


uresque—the gaunt white cliffs, the 
countless, furious gulls, pelicans on the 
shore-marge standing wing to wing as 
stiff and orderly as soldiers, and tall, 
blue herons posed at way-points with all 
the dignity of sentinels! There cer- 
tainly is life enough upon Gunnison of 
unfamiliar kinds, though the eyes of 
man rarely see it.” 

We deeply regretted not having the 
time to extend our cruise to Gunnison, 
so the best the Captain could do for us 
in two days’ outing was to touch upon 
west Antelope, and from there return 
to Garfield, a circle of sea highway that 
covered eighty miles. As the calm held 
on, all hands idly but sociably passed 
the hours waiting for the moon to rise. 

The night that followed I shall never 
forget. There was no gentle rain of 
starlight, but thick darkness and a death- 
like stillness that were oppressive. Not 
even a faint lap or dying bubble against 
the planks, nor the cry of a solitary sea- 
fowl on the mysterious waste of water. 
Here and there the sable wing of a cloud 
lifted to let a star look sullenly forth. 
The air was moist, but no rain fell. The 
unwonted exuberance which we had 
shared alike during the day was hushed 
to pensive mood, and forgotten songs 
and verse crowded to the lips from full 
hearts. 

Suddenly the moon—radiant, efful- 
gent—burst its storm-bars, and behold, 
atransformation! The great shield of 
the sea flashed back at her a myriad 
twinklings, and down the heavens 
cloud-chariots raced through pale am- 
ber, uprolling like dust from their 
wheels. The spectacle was magnificent. 
With the coming of the moon, the ten- 
der melancholy of the preceding hours 
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passed, the breeze freshened and soon, 
with all canvas spread, we were flying 
before the wind, every sparkling wave 
feathered and running gayly, the race 
on the sea keeping pace with the excit- 
ing cloud-contest overhead. Moonshine 
and shadows were tossed confusedly 
about the range of our vision, and with 
all this splendid stir abroad it may be 
imagined that no eye sought sleep. 

We talked little, but inly rejoiced and 
expanded. Who does not know that the 
highest exaltation comes at night, as 
though day had too much light for us 
to perceive the spirit in things? As I 
watched out the midnight, I questioned 
by what subtle process the beautiful in 
the material world should so work upon 
the mind that the heart shares with the 
infinite unutterable beatitudes. 

The twilight of a wondrous dawn be- 
gan—that weird building of a new day 
whose foundations are laid in midnight 
and whose spires pierce to the upper- 
most noon. The mystery of creating 
went on, but our reverent eyes saw only 
the outward manifestations—the noise- 
less shifting of black into gray and 
pearl, the slipping from sight of the 
wan moon, green stars drowning in 
brightening pools, the lighting of dis- 
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solving clouds and lusterless waves, 
vapor ascending in thinning wreaths, 
and across the east a leaden pall, through 
whose horizontal slits shafts of silver 
shot forth. 

With steady persistence the light 
spread, deepening into tints of rose and 
amethyst, and, lastly, a shower of golden 
wine, when streaks of fire streamed 
slantingwise from behind the veined 
dark that hid the risen sun. This im- 
perial climax was heaven’s reserve of 
beauty. 

It was the hour of souls—the pause 
before the angel descends in the aerial 
pomp of a resurrection. We have all 
experienced such moments when the 
ordinary world is a thing apart, and we 
are thrilled with delicious marveling at 
the unaccountable force within us. The 
artists reclined together, their heads 
high and bared to the celestial vision. 
Each face bore traces of vivid emotion. 

“That all this sublime pageantry 
should go on daily and no eye witness 
it!” the elder exclaimed with fervor. 

I did’ not catch his companion’s an- 
swer, but there was a light on his face 
that was not ail daylight, and once I saw 
him lift his hand serenely towards the 
glory in the east, as if to gather it. 
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every damsel in St. Chamas was a 

dazzling beauty, yet the pretty ones 

were so far in the majority that we 
certainly failed to see the plain ones. 
The perfect oval of their faces had just 
the necessary piquant point to the chin ; 
their large, dark eyes flashed with An- 
dalusian fire, and their crimson lips and 
suffused olive complexions, spoke still 
more plainly of their trans-Pyrenean 
origin. Everyone of these pretty faces 
shone out of a dainty lace bonnet of 
extraordinary grace and beauty, whose 
filmy white flounces, contrasting with 
ruby lips and shadowy eyes, gave an 
added zest to features which were al- 
ready in need of no enhancing. This 
universal comeliness, moreover, is not 
ephemeral, for the middle-aged women 
had noble matronly features, and the 
older ones were often so daintily pretty 
as to challenge comparison with the 
lovely daughters of their own still 
handsome daughters. 

We found that these women were 
as sweet and kindly as they were beau- 
tiful. Of this I received one very 
touching proof. I was sitting at my 
easel in the street one rather sharp 
morning, and looking, I suppose, a trifle 
blue and cold, when a very old woman 
came out of the house opposite, and 
without saying a word, wrapped a warm 
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shawl about my shoulders and disap- 
peared within her door again. Before 
I had quite recovered from my surprise 
she came out once more with a brazier 
full of hot embers which she placed 
comfortably at my feet. Then, in a 
pleasant little scolding voice, she up- 
braided me for my careless disregard of 
health, and told me to come in pres- 
ently and brace myself with a cup of 
good hot coffee, and warm myself thor- 
oughly at the fire. In thanking her I 
had time to note the sweetness of her 
smile and the queerness of the little 
shriveled, dried-up features. In another 
fifteen minutes she came forth again, 
and then there was nothing for it, but to 
put down my palette and brushes and 
follow her indoors. My hostess must 
have been close upon a hundred years 
of age, and she was as certainly delight- 
ful as if every year of that time had 
been spent in some sort of sweetening 
process. She informed me that she 
was still a demoiselle, and added with a 
quaint little twinkle something about 
the impropriety of receiving a beau 
garcon like me in this unconventional 
manner. Her house was as neat and as 
pretty as herself; and in reply to my 
admiring comment, she told me she had 
inhabited her present quarters for forty 
years or more, and that she had pre- 
viously spent fifty years in the service of 
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one of the noble families of the neigh- 
borhood. During all these years she 
had saved out of her slender wage five 
francs every month, so that now in her 
old age she had a comfortable little in- 
come to live upon, no less than twenty 
francs amonth. Oh shade of Croesus! 
A comfortable income! Four dollars a 
month ! 

While we were talking a querulous 
little voice sounded from abovestairs, 
and my hostess left me for a moment 
to see what was wanted. When she 
returned I was told that she had two 
old friends living with her. They were 
both bedridden although twenty years 
her juniors, but they had come to her 
in poverty and sickness and she had 
been glad enough to takethemin. It 
gave her something to do to look after 
their little wants, and they were more 
company than monsieur would imagine. 
And all this on four dollars a month! 
But a handful of roasted chestnuts 
makes these frugal people an ample 
meal, and except in the “ poudriére” 
a strong laboring man with a large 
family to support rarely receives as 
much as ten dollars a month. Yet so 
great is the infatuated Frenchman’s 
love of country that a glittering official 
poster of the Argentine Republic offer- 
ing prepaid passages to skilled laborers, 
and from three to five dollars a day on 
arrival at Buenos Ayres, has attracted 
only a very few of the most wretched 
and unpatriotic citizens. 

The town is divided into two nearly 
equal parts by a sharp ridge, which is 
crowned by olives. Thither we scram- 
bled on a fine Sunday morning and 
spent an hour gazing out on the Sea of 
Berre, anda still more remarkable sea 
of sand and boulders, which, beginning 
at thefoot of the opposite declivity, 
reached out to the northern horizon, 
without break or undulation. This waste 
is a singular plain known to the mod- 
erns as the Crau and to the ancients as 
the Campi Lapidet, There Aischylus 
laid the scene of the encounter between 
Hercules and the Ligurians. He recounts 
that the Greek hero, having exhausted 
his supply of arrows, was provided with 
fresh ammunition by Jupiter, who sent 
a shower of stones from the skies for 
his particular use. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, accounts admirably for the pres- 
ent evenly rocky character of the plain. 
Strabo maks thee statement that the 
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mistral (or black boreas, as he so much 
more happily names it) has its home 
somewhere in the midst of this savage 
plain, whence it issues from time to 
time, much to the discomfiture of the ad- 
jacent lands and peoples. To this day 
the Crau is said to be the very windiest 
spot in France and one of the very wind- 
iest in the world, so that Strabo had cer- 
tainly something to warrant his state- 
ment. Trains have more than once been 
lifted from the track of the railway 
which crosses it ; and when the winter 
wind blows freely, carters ponder twice 
before venturing out upon its perilous 
reaches. But the Crau is by no means 
so arid as it appears at first view ; when 
irrigated it produces a most excellent 
wine, while figs, prunes and other semi- 
tropical fruits flourish exceedingly if 
protected by windbreaks sufficiently to 
keep their roots in the ground. The 
difficulty seems to lie in the protecting 
of the windbreaks. 

Out upon this lonely, inhospitable 
waste our expedition started the follow- 
ing morning, devoutly praying for a 
surcease of mistral. In this we were 
singularly favored, for although it is 
claimed that the mistral never ceases 
wholly to fret and worry upon the Crau, 
we encountered not even so much asa 
zephyr in the twenty miles between St. 
Chamas and the hamlet of Langlade, 
where we spent the night ; and between 
that spot and the city of Arles, which 
we reached upon the following even- 
ing, our much-dreaded enemy rose not 
above the proportions of a pleasant 
breeze. 

Arles is an ancient, familiar, dirty 
and very delightful provincial city, of 
which it is sufficient description to say, 
that it is chiefly celebrated for the great 
size of its Roman remains and the 
beauty of its women. We spent the 
best of two whole days in a search for 
these somewhat elusive beauties, yet 
we finally quitted Arles without having 
had so much as a glimpse at one ot 
them. For this sad state of affairs I do 
not pretend to account. I merely note 
the fact. The pretty Arlesienne was 
gone, and my own private conviction is 
that she has migrated to St. Chamas 
and staid there. At any rate the Arle- 


siennes whom we encountered were 
without question a remarkably plain- 
featured set of women,—this too in 
spite of a particularly lovely costume, 
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which, with its coquettish lace coif and 
ample stomachervf snowy gauze, would 
go far to beautify the homeliest features. 

This costume remains to-day, with 
slight variations, what it became after 
the promulgation of certain drastic 
sumptuary laws which were the out- 
come of fifteenth- century Protestant- 
ism. 

Viewed in the light of these restric- 
tions, the Arlesian costume is a marvel 
of grace and beauty and a monument 
to the futility of all such clumsy mas- 
culine contrivances for suppressing the 
natural instinct of the feminine mind 
for self-adornment. While it strictly 
adheres to the letter of the law, it in- 
fringes its spirit at every point, with 
an airy grace and zusouctance that is a 
credit to the ancient ladies of Arles. 

Arles in its most extended diameter 
is barely half a mile wide, yet its streets 
are so involved and labyrinthian that 
we spent more than an hour on the day 
of our arrival in trying to discover 
the Place des Hommes, a small square 
which gathers to itself all the little life 
there is in the town. Here, side by 
side, drowse the only two hotels in the 
city, supported and dignified by a pair 
of massive Gallo-Roman columns, which 
have been worked into the masonry of 
the modern buildings and which have 
somehow the air of being quite at 
home in their new surroundings. It 
is a pathetic little square, the Place des 
Hommes, and though it fails in its at- 
tempt to be imposing, it attains, never- 
theless, to a certain homely charm 
which is quite as good in its way. 

As to the Roman remains, they are 
certainly on hand, and in sufficient num- 
ber. I seem to remember, indeed, that 
we spent most of our time while in 
Arles running up against stupendous 
Roman ruins, and skirting our way 
round them in a vain attempt to find 
our way back to the H6étel du Nord 
by some impossible short-cut; so that 
after a time we grew very tired of those 
old Roman remains and wished there 
were fewer of them. Moreover, we 
gradually came to suspect that they 
were by no means perfect examples of 
their kind. The amphitheater, to be 
sure, is a very stupendous affair, and 
that would appear to be the chief desid- 
eratum in Roman remains. It is the 
largest arena in the world after the Col- 
osseum at Rome, but its effect is not 
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improved by the attempt of Charles the 
Bold to redecorate it in twelfth-century 
style, and the glaring modern restora- 
tions have robbed the pile of what dark 
solemnity it may have at one time pos- 
sessed. 

Yet, in spite of our latent hostility to 
the hulking old arena, our most interest- 
ing experience in Arles was destined to 
be connected with it, for in the circular 
pit of its amphitheater we were to wit- 
ness, for the first time, a Provengal bull- 
fight. It seemed eminently fitting to us 
that this last remnant of the old game of 
life and death should be played out upon 
its ancient stage, and we willingly re- 
mained over a Sunday to witness the 
performance. Let us admit at once that 
the affair, viewed as a resuscitation, did 
not prove a dazzling success. The vul- 
gar rabble of soldiers and artisans, 
priests and nurse-maids that crowded 
the great amphitheater that hot Sunday 
afternoon could, by no possible trans- 
forming stretch of the imagination, be 
metamorphosed into a classic Roman 
audience. Nor did a shabby little café, 
installed under an awning at one end, 
and the amateur band that so desper- 
ately struggled with the patriotic strains 
of the Marseillaise, help on the illusion. 

Wearying of the sorry spectacle at 
last, we went below and prowled about 
the subterraneous passages and dun- 
geons, where the wild beasts and human 
prisoners had been confined in other 
days; and it seemed to us, as we list- 
ened to the uproar of the howling mob 
above our heads, that however much the 
present audience might vary in dress, in 
appearance and in manner, from the 
crowd that filled the rotunda in old days 
of Roman festival, there was little dif- 
ference in principle between the Roman 
sport and its Provengal successor. It 
was a mere question of degree and not 
of kind. The Provengal, in fact, in 
spite of his kindliness, his simplicity, his 
benevolence, is smitten with that strange 
insensibility to the sufferings of animals 
which draws such an ugly smirch across 
the whole Latin race. 

I cannot quit the subject of Arles 
without mention of her bells. The innu- 
merable bells of Arles ! sweetest, dain- 
tiest, richest, most sonorous of chimes, 
It seemed to me while I lived within 
her walls, that the picturesque pseu- 
donym of “La Ville Sonnante,” which 
Rabelais applied to Avignon, could with 
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much greater fitness have been given to 
Arles ; and I could have spent a month 
in the ill-smelling little city for the sole 
pleasure of awakening every morning 
to the accompaniment of the dainty 
and resonant chime of St. Trophimus. 
There was another and a more distant 
peal, also, whose surpassing sweetness 
still lingers upon my ear. Richest of 
all was the deep-toned bell of the Hotel 
de Ville, a magnificent and sonorous 
giant, which rang out the hours for the 
big town-clock. This antique timepiece 
was known as the cloche des paresseux 
(the lazy man’s clock), because of a 
pleasant habit it had of repeating the 
hours twice over, with a certain dignified 
interval between the announcements— 
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culture of flowers for the Paris market. 
Upon this hot, still, spring morning their 
fragrance was almost overpowering at 
times ; but more pervading even than 
the odor of flowers was the buzz and hum 
of the myriad droning bees that fed 
upon their sweets and filled the air with 
a drowsy melody. 

About twelve o’clock we came to a 
very beautiful grove beside a quiet river, 
where two old men sat fishing on the 
bank, exchanging every now and then 
a meaningless smile or an equally mean- 
ingless remark. Here we turned St. 
Martin loose and camped for lunch. 
These midday picnics had become one 
of the most delightful features of our 
trip; and not unfrequently we contrived 
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thus allowing and justifying that five 
minutes’ grace in the performance of all 
daily duties, which is so sweet to the 
soul of the true Meridional. 

There is nowhere in the world a more 
sweetly pretty country than the valley 
of the Rhone, between Arles and Ta- 
rascon. It is a land of slow-flowing 
streams and hazy vistas, where birds 
sing continuous carols in hedge-rows of 
flowering thorn, and the air is heavy 
with the scent of lilac and acacia. Great 
fields of brilliant hyacinths stretch away 
on either side, and now and again a 
luxuriant meadow of violets follows one 
long upon the road with its sweet and 
penetrating perfume, much of the coun- 
try hereabouts being given over to the 


to spend two or three hours stretched 
upon the soft green sward, while St. 
Martin munched his oats or kicked up 
his heels in the joy of a dusty roll. We 
had not been obliged to draw largely 
upon our stock of canned provisions, for 
at every village we had been able to 
supply ourselves abundantly with fresh 
bread and butter, milk, eggs, wine, and 
chops or steaks, which last we grilled 
to a turn upon a small fire of dry twigs. 

Our spirit-lamp had at first proved a 
source of much tribulation and vexation 
of spirit; for no matter how still the day 
or how fine awindbreak we might con- 
struct for its encouragement, a stray 
draft would always contrive to get at it 
somehow, and drive the flame in every 
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direction save the right one. Finally in 
desperation one day I placed it in the 
bottom of a bucket and covered it over 
tightly with a shawl; and from that time 
forth we eat of chops and bread and 
butter in peace, tranquil in the knowl- 
edge that at the end of five minutes our 
kettle would be boiling and ready for 
tea or coffee as the mood might take us. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Ta- 
rascon—Tarascon,the city which Daudet 
has made it impossible to mention 
without in the same breath speaking 
the name of Tartarin. In spite of the 
indignant protests of the Tarasconais, 
the fame of that immortal hero will 
ever remain the chief glory of their city. 
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knife, and proceeded to stalk the author 
about the boulevards, Daudet was 
warned in time of the presence of this 
terrible Southern Nemesis upon his 
track, and was enabled to elude his 
pursuer, but what Tarascon considers 
his bad practical joke, has never been 
forgiven him by the high-strung little 
city. 

I cannot for the life of me remem- 
ber anything of sufficient interest to 
have detained us for more than three 
hours in Tarascon, yet we remained 
there three whole days, the white and 
placid little town seeming to invite us 
to stay on and repose ourselves in the 
shade of the limes upon its place pub- 
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Daudet has written nothing more inci- 
sive, nothing more delightfully keen 
and humorous than this synthesized 
study of the Meridional at home. With 
all his bombast, however, his vain- 
glory, his love of glittering exploits, 
and his exuberant imagination un- 
compromisingly set forth, Tartarin is 
left a wholesome foundation of childish 
simplicity, which endears him to the 
reader’s heart, in spite of all his faults 
and failings. The people of Tarascon 
unfortunately did not take the satire in 
good part, and Daudet recounts in his 
“Trente Ans de Paris,” how an infuriated 
Tarasconais, deeming himself person- 
ally injured by the book, descended 
upon Paris with revolver and bowie- 


lique, or to wander indefinitely under the 
shady arches of its narrow streets. Of 
sights to be seen, there were only the 
well-preserved castle of King René— 
now metamorphosed into a prison—and 
the very lovely old church of St. Martha, 
to which we paid a visit in the twilight 
hour. St. Martha is the patron saint: of 
Tarascon, by the way, and as the story 
of her election to that post is partic- 
ularly entertaining, and also truly 
Tarasconais in its details, I will venture 
here to narrate it. It would appear that 
from time immemorial Tarascon had 
been subject to the depredations of a 
frightful monster called the “ tarasque,” 
which inhabited the Rhone not very 
far from the city. This insatiable 
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beast was known to have carried off 
and devoured an untold number of 
the townspeople, and he very naturally 
kept the good citizens ina continual 
state of terror. When, therefore, St. 
Martha came among them upon a mis- 
sion of Christian propaganda, they im- 
plored her, with one voice, to deliver 
their stricken city from this devastating 
scourge. Martha benevolently listened 
to their prayers, and by the sheer force 
of her beauty and her gentle spirit, 
overcame the “tarasque,” and brought 
him captive to the city, tied to her 
girdle by a silken cord; and thence- 
forth the chastened creature, tamed by 
the force of love, followed her about 
the country like a favorite pet dog. 

Until quite recently this event was 
celebrated yearly in a great procession, 
the chief feature of which was a mon- 
ster “tarasque” in effigy, drawn about 
the streets of the town accompanied by 
priests and mummers. For the last ten 
years, however, the poor “tarasque” has 
been relegated to oblivion in one of the 
stables of the municipality. The con- 
cierge of the Hotel de Ville sent her 
little daughter to show us this amiable 
survivant of the middle ages. We found 
an immense beast of painted cardboard 
and canvas, with the body of a tortoise, 
a horned spine, and a tail of phenomenal 
length and scaliness. To this frightful 
body was attached the head of an African 
negro, with flaming red eyes, long scrag- 
gy black locks, and a movable jaw which 
worked up and down in a very terrify- 
ing manner. Our small cicerone climbed 
inside the creature’s body, and manipu- 
lated this part of the mechanism for 
our edification. 

This visit was more or less a sensa- 
tional journey on my part, for the 
“tarasque” was an old friend whose 
acquaintance I had made in Paris years 
before. The monster had, in fact, been 
the chief attraction at a great Pro- 
vengal féte, which had been organized 
in ‘the Palais de l’Industrie for the re- 
lief of sufferers by a disastrous flood in 
the South ; and the triumphal entrance 
which he had, upon that occasion, made 
into the capital was, in all probability, 
his last appearance in public, for the 
fragile materials of which the carcass 
is built will not withstand many more 
seasons in its present damp abode. 

The Rhone, at Tarascon, is a wide and 
majestic stream, and we grew very fond 
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of going out upon the great suspension 
bridge which here spans it, and looking 
down into its turbulent and rushing 
current. After dinner we would stroll 
under the great trees of the Cour Na- 
tionale, and make one of the circling 
throng of soldiers, citizens, priests and 
bonnes, until, at nine o’clock precisely, 
they all retired for the night. Then we 
would walk out upon the great bridge, 
and listen to the solemn voice of the 
river as it rushed along in darkness 
under a pale and watery moon. It isa 
superb stream even by daylight, and 
by night, when its farthest banks were 
lost in haze and mystery, it seemed 
like some murmuring and shoreless sea. 

We left Tarascon on the morning of 
the 1st of May. It had rained during 
the night, and the last little rags of 
cloud now drifted away gaily overhead. 
The air was pure and exhilarating, the 
wet leaves sparkled in the sunlight, and 
the blossoming clover filled the air with 
an intoxicating essence of springtime. 
Even St. Martin wagged his ears with 
contentment as he sniffed in the tempt- 
ing odérs, and expressed his opinion of 
things in general in a long, sonorous 
and joyful bray. We had here once 
again the idyllic little streams, carpeted 
with nuphars, swathed in reeds, which 
had accompanied us on our trip from 
Arles to Tarascon. In the distance lay 
the same ethereal line of mountains, 
dreaming along the eastern horizon; and 
the foreground was filled with luxuriant 
vineyards, now vivid with the lush green 
of early spring. 

During the day we encountered long 
trains of wagons high-laden with casks. 
of wine—the celebrated wine of the 
Rhone valley, than which no drink in 
the world is lighter, clearer, sweeter 
or more wholesome. For four cents 
a bottle we bought from the peasants 
of the region a beverage that sur- 
passed the Cartal wines of Paris, which 
are sold at twenty times that figure. A 
jug of this wine, a loaf of bread, and a 
string of fresh trout, which we procured 
from an old gentleman by the wayside 
and fried over our spirit-lamp, made us. 
a midday meal of surpassing excellence. 
Late in the afternoon we crossed the 
Durance, an impetuous river whose mad 
overflow is supposed to have strewn 
the Crau with its myriad boulders, and 
shortly after six o’clock entered the 
walls of Avignon. 
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Dear little Avignon! sweetest of 
French provincial cities ! No sooner had 
we set foot within your walls than 
we became your humble and devoted 
servants and admirers. Avignon seems 
like a sprightly and coquettish maiden, 
who has consented to masquerade for 
the moment in antiquated garb ; for, in 
spite of her ancient ramparts, her frown- 
ing papal palace and her general air of 
sedate antiquity, she is at heart as gay 
and wide-awake a little capital as Nice 
or Monte Carlo. Her streets are filled 
with a great stir and rush of people, 
her shops are bright and attractive, her 
public places well-groomed and cleanly, 
and her people as quick, active and 
pleasant-mannered a race as you will 
find in a month’s journey anywhere. 

Yet he who 
falls a victim 
to the charms 
of Avignon 
must do so 
with his eyes 
open, for she is 
a fraudulent 
little baggage, 
after all, with 
whom it were 
well enough 
to flirt awhile, 
but whom it 
were fatal to 
marry. There 
has been a too 
evident at- 
tempt to erect 
the place into 
a first-class 
city of sights, 
and the number of turnstiles and tickets 
and guide-books and cicerones is out of 
all proportion to the esthetic interest 
which such things are usually supposed 
to represent. With every trick and ap- 
purtenance of a regulation show-place, 
there is scarcely anything which is worth 
seeing. The churches are insignificant, 
the museum a sham, and the papal 
palace a hulking»mass of stone that has 
little to recommend it save its vast pro- 
portions. 

The history of Avignon moves mainly 
about this ugly palace, which stands a 
truly fitting monument to a most cor- 
rupt and profligate period of papal mis- 
rule. It was the seat of the Apostolic 
See from 1305 until 1377, and was in- 
habited during that time by seven rec- 
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ognized Popes, and then by three anti- 
Popes, who continued the reign of mis- 
rule after their legitimate brethren had 
returned to Rome. 

These Pontiffs and their usurping 
imitators called about them a sorry court 
of Italian statesmen, Italian courtiers 
and Italian artists, most of whom were 
the very worst specimens of their re- 
spective kinds. Of the artistic results 
of this fourteenth-century hegira we are 
well able to judge to-day, and they are 
certainly deplorable enough. The cathe- 
dral, for instance, is very nobly planted 
upon the brow of the Rocher des Doms, 
a promontory which juts out into the 
Rhone at this point and compels the 
river to make a sweep round two sides 
of the city, butis in everything else just 
that which a 
cathedral 
ought not to 
be. Its portal. 
isa bastard 
imitation of a 
Pagan temple, 
and its interi- 
or a tawdry 
abomination of 
overloaded 
Romanesque, 
where even a 
bouffe actor 
could scarcely 
worship at 
ease. 

For our- 
selves, we 
escaped into 
the sunshine 
again with a 
very distinct sense of relief, and went 
to wash our souls clean in contem- 
plation of the noble landscape which 
lies below the elevated esplanade of the 
Rocher des Doms. 

The path of advice is a dangerous 
one on which to enter, yet would I 
counsel the traveler whose way lies 
by Avignon to stop off, if only for an 
hour, in order to ascend the Rocher des 
Doms and take in this wonderful pano- 
tama. Whether it be morning or even- 
ing, sunlight or rain, I will promise him 
an esthetic feast of surpassing excel- 
lence and a memory worth the carry- 
ing away. If he could give a day to 
Avignon instead of an hour, I would be 
tempted to advise him to continue his 
promenade as we did, by descending 
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the zigzag stairway which leads down 
to the level of the Rhone; to go out by 
the Porte de la Ligne, and then to cross 
the river by the old rope ferry to the 
daisy-clad island of Barthelasse. From 
this point he will enjoy that which is 
next best worth seeing about Avignon, 
a superb view of the old city as it lies 
camped on the opposite height, royally 
crowned and dominated by the sombre 
old pontifical residence. If he cares to 
still follow in our footsteps,he willrecross 
the river, upon the suspension bridge 
lower down, and making a complete cir- 
cuit of the ramparts, re-enter the city 
by the Porte del’Oule. Never was any 
ancient thing so new-appearing, so 
fresh, and spick and span, as these old 
ramparts of Avignon. Had we not the 
solemn assurance of the veracious Mur- 
ray to the effect that they were con- 
structed in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, we should have been tempted 
to believe that they had been put up 
last week by the talented impresario 
who erected Avignon into a first-class 
city of sights, in order to lend a certain 
touch of local color to his representa- 
tion. As ancient ramparts, at any rate, 
they are a distinct failure. You can 
see far older looking walls and battle- 
ments in any theater with a Shake- 
spearian repertory. 

We visited the papal palace of course 
and the various churches. We listened 
also with becoming respect to the cur- 
dling legends which had been prepared 
for our consumption by this same tal- 
ented impresario; but as we were only 
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moderately supplied with credulity, and 
were also considerably depressed by the 
artistic side of the entertainment, I will 
not inflict upon the reader even a bare 
rehearsal of their mediocrity. I will 
also good-naturedly spare him the 
dreary punishment we received at the 
hands of the custodian of the Musée 
Calvet, and he shall escapé the contem- 
plation of those interminable beetles, 
busts without noses, Gallo-Roman pot- 
tery, rusty coins, stuffed birds, and 
Egyptian mummies, which form the 
usual stock in trade of the properly pro- 
vided provincial French museum. Then 
having let him off thus easily, I will 
take him by the hand and lead him 
before the exquisite masterpiece, the 
gem of purest ray serene which lies 
buried in the midst of all this incon- 
ceivably depressing rubbish—a dainty 
Venus in white marble, which has re- 
cently been unearthed in the neighbor- 
hood of the city. It is a standing figure, 


‘somewhat under life-size, from which 


the head and one arm are missing, but 
otherwise in a perfect state of preser- 
vation? The remaining hand rests upon 
a dolphin, and the lower limbs are 
lightly draped, after the manner of the 
Venus of Milo. The torso is a wonder 
of grace and beauty, firmly drawn, and 
sweetly and powerfully modeled. By 
right of distinguished art, this marble 
belongs among the masterpieces of 
some great municipal museum, but it 
was refreshing all the same to find it 
here in the dusty solitude of this poor 
country collection. Of all the things 
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which we saw in our five days of Avi- 
gnon, this was far and away the most 
beautiful. ‘The most amusing was the 
little stone man-at-arms in the old clock- 
tower, who flirts all day long with a 
iittle stone maiden, and only interrupts 
his wooing once in every hour to strike 
solemnly upon a deep-toned bell with 
his little stone hammer. 

Here upon the morning of the sixth 
day of our stay we sold St. Martin, the 
faithful companion of our wanderings, 
and brought our brief but delightful 
trip to a close. 

Dear little St. Martin! he had been 
an affectionate and faithful servant. We 





NE very hot season, in the month 
() of March, I was lying ill in my 
house on the top of a high hill, 
called Supt Sring, in the district 
of Nassick, in India, when my native shi- 
kari brought me news of a tigress with 
four cubs having killed a cow near the 
village of Soopa, in the Dang. This is 
one of the most unhealthy districts in 
India, and is looked upon by the natives 
with great dread. 

This village of Soopa is only about 
twenty-five or thirty miles from where 
I was living, but being ill, I did not wish 
to run the risk of making myself worse 
by going out in the sun, so I declined to 
avail myself of the news, much to the 
disgust of the two friends who were 
staying with me for shooting. These 


friends were Colonel Heyland of the 
1st Bombay Lancers (since killed, most 
gallantly trying to arrest one of his 
troopers who was running amuck with 
a rifle and a supply of cartridges, and 
| who had already killed two other men of 
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were sorry to part with him ; but, hav- 
ing to part, we were glad that he should 
fall into the hands of a fat and kindly 
old priest. Now, once a week, no more, 
no less, he conveys the curé and the 
curé’s equally fat and kindly sister out 
into the smiling country to the great 
stone masse where they were borr, and 
where I like to fancy a very old but still 
fat and kindly mother always waiting to 
receive them. The remainder of St. Mar- 
tin’s time isspent in rolling upon his 
back in the cathedral close, in browsing 
the rich sacerdotal herbage, and in kick- 
ing up his heels under the tall cathedral 
windows. 


AN 
ADVENTURE 
WITH A 
TIGRESS. 


By ¢C. &B. Ashburner. 
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the regiment), and Mr. R , a young- 
ster waiting for his commission. They 
distinctly declined to go unless I would 
go with them. Sol was forced to get out 
of bed and make arrangements for the 
hunt by sending off my tents, provisions, 
guns, etc., in charge of my servants and 
shikaris. 

Early next morning we mounted our 
horses and rode out to the village near- 
est to where the cow had been killed 
and where the tigress had been last 
seen. The natives in this district are 
Bheels, who are most wonderful track- 
ers and thoroughly understand the ways 
of wild animals. 

On our arrival I called the local vil- 
lage shikari, and instructed him to go 
with my men at daylight, in the morn- 
ing, and ascertain whether the tigress 
was still in the jungle where she had 
killed the cow, and then come and re- 
port tome. In the event of the tigress 
being there, he was to leave some men, 
in trees, to see that she did not leave 
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the jungle without our knowledge. 
After making all our plans, and order- 
ing beaters to be ready next day, if our 
shikari reported favorably, we dined 
and went to bed about ten o’clock. 

About noon next day our men re- 
turned, reporting that the tigress was 
still if the jungle ; and, as proof, brought 
in the bodies of the cubs, which they 
had killed with clubs, as they were only 
the size of spaniels. It was most fortu- 
nate for the men that the mother was 
absent on a foraging expedition. 

As soon as we could, we set off with 
about seventy-five or eighty men, with 
our guns and rifles, for a walk of about 
four miles, over very rough and hilly 
ground, to where the cubs had been 
killed. But by the time I had walked a 
mile in the hot sun I was quite done up, 
and had to call a halt until I recovered ; 
we then went on, with short periods of 
rest every half mile, to enable me to re- 
gain my strength. At last we got to 
the jungle where the tigress was sup- 
posed to be, when we refreshed our- 
selves with lunch. 

I then placed Col. H on a large 
boulder, about fifteen feet high and 
thirty feet in diameter, which com- 
manded a good view on one side of the 
jungle, and I placed R in a tree, out 
of danger, on another side of the cover, 
taking up a position myself in a tree 
near the corner on the third side. As 
soon as we had taken up our stations I 
ordered our shikaris and beaters to go 
round on the fourth side, and, by tap- 
ping the trees with sticks and by shouts 
as they walked along, to try and drive 
the tigress ahead of them, trusting to 
the chance of one of us getting a shot. 

When climbing into my tree I gave 
my rifle—a single-shot express by 
Henry, with the falling-block system— 
to one of my men to hold; but he, being 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, opened 
the action, letting the cartridge fall out, 
and being afraid of correction for his in- 
terference, when I called to him to hand 
me the rifle, did so without replacing 
the cartridge or telling me it was empty. 
i was so ill that I neglected to open the 
action to see if the rifle was loaded, as I 
was quite aware that I had loaded it on 
entering the jungle. Trivial as this in- 
cident appears it resulted in the death 
of one of my men, and serves to show 
how careful sportsmen should be when 








after dangerous game. 


I had not been in my tree—about ten 
feet from the ground—and this, let me 
tell you, is none too high for safety— 
more than ten minutes, when I saw the 
tigress walking toward me, turning her 
head every now and then to listen tothe 
beaters. She evidently had no idea that 
I was anywhere near her, and was pass- 
ing my station within about fifteen yards 
when I gave a slight click with my 
tongue ; then she immediately stopped 
and looked up at me, showing her teeth 
and snarling. I took deliberate aim at 
her shoulder and pulled the trigger, but 
the rifle being empty, away she went 
with a “ wouf,” passing not very far from 
Colonel Heyland, who fired at her and 
struck her, blowing one of her hind feet 
off with an explosive shell. She did not 
appear to know where the shot came 
from, as she turned and made for the 
big boulder, on which Heyland was 
standing, evidently looking for shelter. 


-In Heyland’s excitement, he missed his 


footing, and slipped off the boulder, and 
there he was on one side of the boulder 
with an empty rifle in his hand, and ihe 
wounded tigress on the other. She 
walked around it once with Heyland 
following her tail, as I was able to direct 
his movements from my position. This 
was one of the most peculiar incidents 
I have seen. When she found there was 
no shelter to be had there, she went 
off into the jungle, much to his relief. 

We were now in the very unpleasant 
position of having a wounded tigress to 
beat out ofa thick jungle, as it isa point of 
honor amongst sportsmen not to leave a 
wounded and dangerous animal where 
it can do damage to passers-by. This 
tigress was not only dangerous from her 
painful wound, but was savage from not 
finding her cubs where she had left them 
in the morning. 

As soon as my beaters came up we 
held a council of war, and after consult- 
ing the trackers, who knew the ground 
and the most likely cover for the tigress 
to make for, Colonel Heyland and R. 
were told off to cross over a certain hill, 
so as to cut the tigress off if she tried to 
get round to a ravine on the other side. 
With them I sent fifteen of our men. I 
had now the very unenviable task of 
following up the tracks of the wounded 
tigress, through a very thick jungle, to 
try to protect the trackers if sne 
charged, which she was certain to do as 
soon as we came up to her. The cover 
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was so thick that it was a foolhardy 
thing to do; but the men were so ex- 
cited that they said that they would go 
in by themselves and drive her out 
whether I went or not, so go I did, to 
protect them, as I was sure that there 
would be mischief. 

Colonel Heyland and R. both did 
their best to persuade me not to go, on 
account of the density of the jungle. I 
had about sixty men of all sorts with 
me, as besides those I sent with Hey- 
land I had placed some men in trees 
in commanding positions to give us no- 
tice if she broke out of the ravine she 
was making for. After going about 
two hundred yards we came upon her 
tracks and found numerous patches of 
blood from her wounded foot. I warned 
the men to keep together and not allow 
any stragglers, as a tiger will seldom 
make good his charge on a compact 
body of men, when he would not hesi- 
tate to kill a straggler, or even two. 

We soon came to where the tigress 
had been lying down licking her foot 
in a small ravine, and we were so close 
to her that we found the ground quite 
wet with her saliva. She had then 
climbed the bank and gone on. The 
trackers now became so excited that no 
warnings from me were of any avail, and 
one of them ran ahead on her tracks, 
getting about sixty yards in front of 
the party. Immediately I heard a roar 
and saw the poor devil running toward 
me, with the tigress on three legs after 
him. He ran straight toward me, so I 
was powerless to do anything to help 
him. When he got within about ten 
yards the tigress caught him and shook 
him as a dog would shake a cat. In 
shaking the man she gave me a chance 
of a shot at her side, and I placed two 
bullets (twelve to the pound) in her 
shoulder, killing her instantly. 

It was fortunate that I had changed 
my single rifle for a double-barreled 
ball gun when I began to track her up, 
for had I not been fortunate enough to 
kill her instantly it would have gone 
hard with me, as all my gun-bearers 
had taken refuge in trees, leaving me 
alone within a few yards of the tigress. 
I called to the nearest man to hand me 
a gun, but instead of doing so he threw 
it down, exploding the charge and dent- 
ing the barrels. 

All this fiasco was caused by neglect- 
ing to detect the absence of a cartridge 
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in my express rifle in the early part of 
the hunt, as with that I could not have 
failed to drop the tigress in her tracks. 

I was soon joined by Colonel Heyland 
and R , who in crossing the crest of 
the hill on their way to take up their posi- 
tions, had heard the roar of the tigress 
and my shots, and ran down to see the 
results, In the meantime the natives 
had come out of their trees and covered 
me with abuse for the loss of their com- 
panion, saying that they would not let 
me out of the jungle until I had paid 
large compensation for his death, and 
threatening to kill me. 

I was naturally somewhat annoyed at 
their conduct, but succeeded in keeping 
them quiet until my friends arrived, 
when I was able to take a more com- 
manding hand, and ordered them to 
take the bodies of the man and the 
tigress to our tents, promising that I 
would then do justice to them. 

We then walked to our tents, followed 
by the procession of natives, and on our 
arrival I ordered them to go and sit in 
a semi-circle about eighty yards in front 
of the tents; after that we laid our 
guns and rifles on a table which I 
placed outside, and behind which my 
friends took up a position with rifles in 
their hands. 

These Bheels all carry bows and ar- 
rows, with which they can kill a man at 
from fifty to sixty yards, the arrows 
having steel tips to them some six to 
eight inches long and about an inch 
wide and very sharp. They use them, 
not only for shooting wild beasts and 
birds, but to cut away small jungle 
when passing through thick cover. 

When all were quietly seated I walked 
out protected by the rifles of my friends, 
and called out that any man placing 
his arrow on the string would be at 
once shot. I then went and secured the 
ringleaders, tied them up, and sent them 
in charge of some policemen from the 
village to the magistrate of the district, 
who punished them for threatening my 
life. 

The tigress measured oft. 7in. from 
the end of nose to tip of tail before 
being skinned. 

The skin after being stripped from 
the body can very easily be stretched 
a foot or more, which accounts for the 
abnormally large tigers so frequently 
read about, the skins being measured 
after being stretched. 
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the sky was cloudless, The full 

moon shone with icy serenity, while 

all the constellations were outlined 
in the blue dome, and midway across 
the sky, like a band of snow-flakes, 
stretched the Milky Way. 

The little prairie town might have 
been a city of the dead, so deserted 
were its streets, so mysterious the shad- 
ows, with here and thete a snowdrift, 
rising like a mound above a grave. 

The river was frozen to its bottom. 
One or two uncared-for boats were 
frozen to the banks. Close by these 
was a nondescript arrangement, looking 
more like a miniature canal-boat than 
anything else, and it alone showed signs 
of habitation, for a lantern swung to 
and fro in the doorway of the cabin. 

The moon looked down upon the town- 
hall, and upon the mill and school-house, 
both far away on the edge of the town. 
with its eager ambition and expectation 
so to grow that its distant academic hall 
would be in the “ very center of popula- 
tion.” She also looked down upon the 
skating-rink, and even managed to send 
one cold, but curious ray inside. 

The inside of the skating-rink was an 
explanation of the deserted streets In 
truth, so filled was the rink that the 
uninitiated gazer?.might well wonder 
where all the people came from. 

The skaters were dressed in the most 
fantastic garbs. A sister of charity was 


| was forty degrees below zero, but 
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skating with a Spanish cavalier; Black 
Knight kept pace with Pocahontas. 
A diminutive citizen, “disguised as a 
gentleman,” was in company with an 
immense Queen of Hearts. A Simple 
Simon, with a Queen of Night. 

All these and many more, for this 
carnival had been the much-talked-of 
affair of weeks previous, and not only 
the people of this little town on the 
banks of the “ Big Muddy ” were in at- 
tendance, but those of all the towns 
and farms for thirty miles around. 

There was, however, one costume 
which the non-skaters seemed unable 
to understand the meaning of, or find a 
name by which to designate. Buffalo 
overcoats were common in the North- 
west, but buffalo skins made up into 


-a costume and decorated as this was. 


had never been seen. 

Long leggins of buffalo skin extended 
from the instep some distance above 
the knee, while the upper part of the 
body was encased in a sort of loose 
blouse, made of the same material ; the 
lower part of this blouse was finished 
by a trimming of the wings of all the 
wild fowl known to the prairie. There 
were the gray-brown of the prairie 
chicken; the beautiful wings of the 
various wild ducks; wings of the black- 
bird. of the meadow lark. A fantastic 
collar was formed of the tiny wings ot 
the fresh water sand-piper. The hel- 
met-shaped hat was composed of the 
wings of all of these birds and decorat- 
ed with half a dozen long quills of the 
wild goose, which nodded at every 
movement of the wearer. On the 
shoulders, so placed as to give the ap. 
pearance of aids te locomotion, were 
two large pelican wings. 

The masked wearer entirely unham- 
pered by this somewhat cumbrous garb, 
skimmed over the ice as easily as 
one of the wild fowls whose wings he 
wore might have traversed air; and 
whether or not this was the underlying 
idea which had created this queer dress, 
he might have represented the untamed 
“ Spirit of the Prairie.” 

If the wearer of this unique costume 
knew any of the spectators or skaters, 
he gave no sign. He skated alone, 
abandoning himself to the mere love of 
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motion, rhythmically keeping time to 
the music of the village band, which was 
struggling through “ Annie Laurie.” 

‘Just as the cornet reached “ Lay me 
doon and dee,” by a ludicrous coinci- 
dence, the gentleman skating with the 
Queen of Hearts lost his balance. He 
clutched wildly at the air on one side, 
with more purpose at his partner on 
the other, and both fell. The Spirit of 
the Prairie came next, followed by a 
scarlet Mephisto and a tall, graceful 
Snow Maiden, whose costume was a 
mass of fleecy, white balls and shimmer- 
ing, icicle-like beads. All fell together. 

The other skaters stopped as soon as 
possible, and some of the onlookers 
jumped over the rail to help the fallen 
to their feet. The Queen of Hearts was 
the first to rise. The Snow Maiden, 
whose mask had slipped off, showing a 
face of creamy complexion and features 
of almost faultless regularity, refused 
the proffered assistance and drew her- 
self up by means of the railing. But 
the Spirit of the Prairies did not rise, 
and it soon became evident that he 
could not. 

“Tt may be only a sprain,” he said, 
“but I think I have broken my leg, and 
I will have to trouble some one to carry 
me home, to the house-boat, you know, 
down by the river.” 

But a newcomer had reached the 
scene in time to hear the words of the 
unfortunate man, 

“If you have broken your leg, Max,” 
he said authoritatively, “you can’t go 
to the house-boat ; you'll have to let us 
take you to the hotel.” 

“ But, doctor,”—the wounded man be- 
gan in remonstrance. 

“This time, Max, I’m going to have 
my own way ;” and the doctor ordered 
a passage to be made so that the 
wounded man could be taken out on a 
wide board. Upon this he was laid as 
gently as possible, but bravely as he had 
borne himself, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he repressed a groan as 
he was lifted. Fortunately, the hotel 
was not far away, and the victim of the 
accident was soon upon a bed. 

An examination showed that the tract- 
ure was of such a nature that the cure 
would be long delayed. The sufferer 
bore the process of setting the bone 
with stoical fortitude, but made uo at- 
tempt to conceal his vexation at not 
having been allowed to go to the boat. 
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“T don’t intend to hear any more of 
this, Max,”’ said the doctor. “You are 
here, and to be sure that you commit 
no folly, I shall stay with you myself to- 
night, and to-morrow morning I shall 
hunt up Jerry to keep you in order.” 

“Doctor, what do you suppose made 
me do such an idiotic trick as to go 
to that carnival, after having so long a 
time been snubbed by the people of this 
fastidious town? Why have they so per- 
sistently avoided me? and what kind 
of girls are there here? Are any of 
them worth talking to? By my faith, 
doctor, that Snow Maiden, who was kind 
enough to skate on my leg and break 
it, is worth looking at, whatever may be 
her charms of mind.” 

“So, ho! so that’s the way the wind 
blows! Icannot tell you much about 
Madeleine Knox, except that I am some- 
what smitten myself, and would be more 
so, if it would do me any good, for she 
has a reputation for being as cold as the 
frozen water she chose to represent ; as 
haughty as a princess, and as sweet and 
fresh as a girl of twenty-two or there- 
abouts ought to be. She is coquettish 
enough to draw a man toward her, and 
yet keeps the boldest at a distance, 
which cannot be said of all the girls in 
this free and easy West. She isa kindly 
creature, though, and will probably 
eventually volunteer to read you some- 
thing not too deep for a sick hunter 
and boat-builder to be interested in. 

“As to society here, you are to blame. 
You could hardly expect even society of 
the wild and woolly West to invite a man 
to dinner or to a private dance who has 
never been seen in any other costume 
than that of a hunter, or engaged in any 
other occupation than that of fishing, 
hunting, or tinkering up a boat of some 
kind.” 

The next day Jerry was brought in, 
and installed as supreme carrier-out of 
the doctor’s orders. 

Max Herder really was almost un- 
known in the town, which. after all, was 
not so strange as it seemed. He had 
come late in the previous summer, 
bought a relinquishment up the river, 
and had remained away until late in the 
fall, when one morning his house-boat 
was seen in a distant inlet of the river. 
He was absent from the village days at 
a time ; sometimes he came to the hotel 
or to one of the stores with strings of 
fish or bags of game, which he sold, 
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pocketing the cash received therefor, 
with a whimsical look. 

As the doctor had said, the people of 
the little place were not fastidious, and 
least of all was their standard that of 
money. If Max Herder had chosen to 
wear clothes of regulation cut and take 
his meals at the hotel, or even lounged 
around the office making a few friends 
among the men, he would probably soon 
have been admitted into the village so- 
ciety. But he had chosen to remain 
unknowing and unknown. Now, how- 
ever, the absence of society, and partic- 
ularly that of women, began to pall upon 
our Nimrod. To be living a free and 
easy life in the open air may satisfy long 
and completely ; but when a hunter ora 
misanthrope is shut up in a room at a 
hotel, far from any such home or friends 
as he may possess, the sight of the doc- 
tor, the landlord, or hotel clerk, the vil- 
lage minister and one’s nurse is apt to 
pall upon him. So it happened that 
when the doctor announced that he 
thought it his duty to bring a couple of 
ladies with him, he was a little surprised 
to find that, instead of the protest which 
he expected, the proposition was imme- 
diately agreed to, and even with an air 
of interest. 

“Yes,” continued the doctor, “I think 
that you have so far recovered that you 
can be trusted for fifteen minutes, and 
the ladies of the hotel have been 1nquir- 
ing about you with great charity, some- 
thing in this manner: ‘ Doctor, how is 
that poor man getting along?’ ‘What 
man ?’ said I. 

“« Oh, that poor fellow who has such a 
hard time trying to make a living by 
selling fish and game?’ 

“*Oh, yes; well, he’s improving 
slowly.’ R 

“* Doctor, don’t you think we might 
do something for him? The time must 
drag terribly. Perhaps we could read to 
him.’ ” 

Max grunted disgustedly, to the doc- 
tor’s intense delight, who, nevertheless, 
brought the two ladies in. They sat 
and talked to each other while they 
looked the patient over. Herder was 
somewhat bored, but also greatly 
amused. 

The ladies reported their visit to their 
friends, and soon it became quite a fad 
with several of the village ladies to go 
and sit awhile with that poor hunter. 
“Really,” they would say, “there is 


something quite interesting about his 
big hazel eyes. He has the softest voice, 
girls, you ever heard, and he has a way 
of looking at you—quite like a young 
society man back East.” 

One day the doctor came in with the 
Snow Maiden, who walked up to the 
bedside, and putting out her hand, said: 
“Mr. Herder, I do not know who was 
to blame for your accident, but I have 
sometimes felt that if I had not fallen 
against you with such force, it might 
have been less severe.” 

“That is absurd, Miss Knox,” said 
Herder; “ Fate or Providence, whichever 
you may believe in, simply selected me, 
and that is the end of it. But do be 
seated.” ° 

“Thank you, I think I will. Dr. 
Fisher says that the most you need now 
is to see people, and if I can be of any 
use, be sure I shall be rejoiced.” 

Miss Knox came often after that. 
Sometimes she ran in by herself with a 
little jug of cream which her aunt had 
sent. Occasionally she came with one 
of the other girls or her aunt, and talked 
delightful nonsense. Jerry went in and 
out and busied himself in various ways 
about the room, sufficiently to satisfy 
the demands of Western propriety, 
which was far from being rigid. 


Miss Knox read him stories or poems . 


which she thought sufficiently simple 
to appeal to the uncultured taste of a 
fisherman, hunter and boat-builder, for 
such were the occupations which com- 
mon consent had applied to Herder. It 
must be confessed that Max cared little 
for the matter, but the manner of read- 
ing interested him greatly. 

Sometimes she told him some little 
things about the people of the town; 
little bits of gossip which gave no hint 
of one of the most unpleasant features 
of a new Western town, namely: the 
fact that the merest trifle was often 
sufficient to set a report growing, which 
increased as rapidly as the money loaned 
at compound interest. 

Herder watched this girl’s expressive 
face and wondered how one who could 
look so cold when her face was in repose, 
could seem so warm and sympathetic 
when sad things were spoken of, and 
whose eyes could show an incipient 
smile so long before it parted the lips. 

In fact, Max Herder said to himself, 
“TI am afraid the consequences of this 
accident will be more far-reaching than 
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I had supposed. If I should fall in love 
with this girl, for instance, what would 
she think of a man who would ask her 
to share a house-boat as a home part of 
the year, and aclaim-shanty the other 
part?” 

The winter wore on apace. Max be- 
came convalescent and able to be helped 
into the dining-room by the faithful 
Jerry ; and on the first occasion of his so 
doing, surprised the four or five ladies 
boarding there by the gentlemanly man- 
ner in which he bore himself, no less 
than by the clothes he wore, which were 
of good cut and material, and showed no 
appearance of having been bought for 
the occasion. 

In short, the ladies found ‘him very 
interesting, and talking the matter over 
among themselves, saw no reason why 
they should notinvite Mr. Herder, “ who 
was certainly very gentlemanly, what- 
ever his business and financial condi- 
tion,” to their little card parties. This 
they at once proceeded to do, and as 
Miss Knox was one of those girls who 
are invited everywhere, Max met her 
quite frequently. 

By the time Herder was able to go 
about without assistance, spring had 
come. Herder’s desire to live an out- 
door life was intensified by the long 
weeks he had been kept in the hotel. 
Refusing any longer to be guided by 
his physician, he once more took up his 
abode in the house-boat. He also rigged 
up a little sail-boat, and invited, some- 
times one, sometimes another, party of 
two or three ladies to take a sail, so that 
it became no uncommon sight to see a 
bevy of girls at the little dock, chatting 
with the “ Captain.” 

One morning Herder called at the cot- 
tage of Mrs. Bennett and informed her 
that he was obliged to go to his claim, 
some fifteen miles up the river. It had 
occurred to him, that as Miss Knox had 
never been in a claim-shanty and trips 
in house-boats were not common in that 
section of the country, it might prove a 
novel experience for both the ladies; and 
if they should conclude to remain a few 
days, the house-boat and the shanty 
combined would furnish ample accom- 
modations for the party of four, of whom 
Dr. Fisher would be one. Mrs. Bennett 


and her niece accepted the invitation 
unhesitatingly. 

The house-boat was so narrow, that 
the denim-covered box-lounge along one 
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side took up fully half the space of 
the cabin; on the opposite wall were 
some shelves, the lowest and broadest 
of which was hinged and now hung flat 
against the wall. On the other and 
narrower shelves were a dozen books, a 
collection of pipes, and a great jar of 
wild roses, which filled the entire place 
with their most delicious odor. 

Small as was the boat, it was divided 
into two rooms; and before the ladies 
had completed a preliminary survey 
the doctor came, and straggling after 
him came a half-dozen friends to see 
the adventurers off. 

Herder and Dr. Fisher poled the craft 
out into the current, then Max jumped 
into the skiff and hoisted a sail. The 
skiff was soon slowly moving up the 
river, with the house-boat following. 

Oh, what a day! It impressed itself 
upon Madeleine’s imagination like a 
portion of a happy dream. Nothing to 
do but float, float, float the livelong day, 


ran her thoughts under the light chatter 


to her aunt and the doctor, with an occa- 
sional word to the “man at the helm,” 
as she*called Herder carelessly, the re- 
mark taking a deeper, if unconscious, 
significance to her own mind as soon as 
uttered. She burst into fragments of 
song to drive away the idea which had 
come so unexpectedly and so entirely 
uninvited. 

“Why don’t we all get into the row- 
boat?” said Mrs. Bennett. 

The sail-boat was backed to the other, 
and Dr. Fisher helped the ladies out. 

“Oh, this is delicious!” said Mrs. 
Bennett, drawing long, deep breaths. 
Madeleine, being lightest of the party, 
sat alone in the bow of the boat. In 
her white boating dress, her cap pulled 
down well over, her eyes, which shone 
from under it with glad radiance, she 
was a vision as fresh as the June morn- 
ing itself and as sweet as the wild roses. 
As they neared a small island she ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, an island of roses! 
ever see the like ?” 

It was literally an island of roses, 
white, pale pink, deep rose, and rose 
red ; but pale or deep, full blown or half 
open, from each was wafted that one 
thing that poet cannot describe nor 
artist paint, that perfume of all per- 
fumes. 

“ Shall we land?” asked Herder. 

“Why not? Has time not been anni- 


Did one 
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hilated, and are we not in the Elysian 
Fields?” said Madeleine. 

The gentlemen already had out their 
knives and were cutting great branches. 
When they returned to the boat, the 
ladies were almost covered with roses, 
and the men, in a somewhat shame- 
faced manner, put on their hats, which 
the women had insisted on “ trimming.” 

With the advancing day, the breeze 
had died down, and Herder, taking down 
the sail, coolly handed the doctor a 
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still nearer to the doctor's, whose land, 
improved upon, is now a farm. The 
doctor, you know, Miss Knox, was a 
pioneer; I am still a tenderfoot, com- 
pared with him.” 

The resting proved almost as delight 
ful as the sailing. The men threw them- 
selves on the ground, faces toward the 
sky. Mrs. Bennett stretched herself 
among the cushions on the lounge, and 
Madeleine, with some curiosity, exam- 
ined the books on the shelves, She 
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pair of oars, and taking another him- 
self, both commenced to row with long, 
steady strokes. 

Mrs. Bennett and Madeleine sat to- 
gether in the stern, the latter with her 
hand on the rudder, enjoying the sen- 
sation of making the boat turn in and out 
the winding stream at her will. 

In time the doctor wearied of the 
unusual exercise, and Herder said: 
“There’s a pretty spot near this inlet ; 
suppose we pullin and anchor. We are 
just about half-way to my claim, and 


found a Shakespeare, a work on me- 
chanics, a volume of Huxley, a Bible, a 
volume of Emerson’s Essays. The re- 
maining books were on a higher shelf, 
and fearing to disturb Mrs. Bennett, 
she took the Emerson, and seating her- 
self in the doorway of the cabin, looked 
over the book, studying with interest 
the marked passages, surprised, now and 
then, to find these the same that she 
remembered having marked in her own 
volume at home. 

Mrs. Bennett slumbered; Herder and 
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the doctor had disappeared from sight. 
Madeleine felt herself alone with her 
thoughts, and happiness filled her heart 
and found expression in joyful phrases, 
which ran riot in her brain, and plunged 
her in day-dreams as profound as her 
aunt’s slumbers. 

She sat there until Mrs. Bennett wak- 
ened, and stretching herself with de- 
lightful indolence, cried, “‘ Do you know 
I’m as hungry as asparrow in the winter. 
Where are the baskets?” 

Just then, too, the men appeared, 
bearing a string of bull-heads and one 
immense pickerel. 

“I think I was never so glad to see 
any one before, said Mrs. Bennett, “and 
with such a prize; but how are we go- 
ing to cook it?” 

“We'll cook the fish, if you ladies will 
make the coffee. I’ve just come to show 
you where I keep my supplies and how 
to set the table ;” and going through the 
cabin to the little box of a kitchen be- 
yond, Mr. Herder raised a board that 
was hinged against the wall, pulled out 
a cross-piece to support it, and behold ! 
a kitchen-table. On this he placed the 
oil-stove, produced a jar of coffee and 
the drip coffee-pot, opened a cup-board 
in which were a few dishes, dainty 
enough for the most fastidious, and then 
raised the long shelf in the cabin, on 
which he said they were to set the 
table. 

Great was the mirth when all these 
things were accomplished, and they sat 
down on the divan in a row to partake 
of the feast. And it was a feast indeed. 
The fish was cooked to perfection, so 
that the meal was made the occasion of 
an interchange of compliments between 
the gentlemen and ladies upon their 
cookery. 

The fun of passing things back and 
forth the line added a new element. 

Dinner over, Dr. Fisher said, “ Mr. 
Herder and I have found a nice, shady 
place where the fish bite to a marvel. 
Will you ladies come and fish ? ” 

“T know one who will,” said Mrs. Ben- 
nett. I simply love to fish.” 

“So do not I,” said Madeleine; “no 
taking hooks out of little gullets for me. 
You three can go, and I’ll wash the 
dishes.” 

The gentlemen protested, but Mrs. 
Bennett said, “Oh, that’s all right; we 
can’t all be pigs, and the exercise will 
do her good.” 
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Left alone, Madeleine proceeded to 
put things to rights, daintily as a dainty 
woman performs even homely tasks, 
and vainly trying to hide from herself 
as she did so the feeling rather than 
the thought that she was doing these 
little domestic tasks in Mr. Herder’s 
domain. Rebelliously she tried to drive 
the feeling back. Vain, vain. Like a 
sub-dominant note, it led to the key of 
all the wayward thoughts and dreams 
called into being by this perfect day. 

Everything in order, she took down the 
Shakespeare and opened it at random. 
Was relentless fate mocking her? It 
opened at Romeo and Juliet, that drama, 
which, if it were possible to think of 
ethics in connection with poetry so rapt- 
urous, imagery so exquisite, is either 
the representation of self-annihilation or 
self-gratification, according to the views 
of those who discuss the point. Once 
Madeleine had unhesitatingly declared 
that both lovers were utterly selfish, in 


forgetting everything but themselves. 


But to-day, half reclining on that novel 
lounge, one shapely hand thrown above 
her head, showing white against the 
dark-brown hair, reading more by mem- 
ory than sight that story of youth im- 
mortalized, troubled by that budding 
self-consciousness, she felt her theories 
blown hither and thither, bending this 
way and that, like the tall reeds on the 
river’s brink. 

Sheclosed the book impatiently ; then, 
lying down, gave herself up to reverie, 
and soothed bythe breeze, kissed by the 
sun, she fell asleep. The fishing party 
returned, Herder in the lead. Coming 
thus upon her, he involuntarily raised 
his hat, and, stepping back, lifted a 
warning finger. But the merry, pene- 
trating voice of Mrs. Bennett aroused 
Madeleine from a sleep so profound 
that, for a moment, she could not locate 
herself. 

The sun was aiready westering and a 
breeze was springing up. 

“With this wind we can reach my 
claim by ten o’clock to-night,” said 
Max, “ and two hours of our trip will be 
made by moonlight.” 

Soon they were again afloat, and the 
evening was as glorious as the morning, 
but more peaceful, with less chat and 
laughter, but quite as much enjoyment. 

They found the shanty furnished for 
a few nights’ occupancy, with boxes for 
seats and a bunk for a bed. But the 
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mattfess was comfortable, the sheets 
and coverings clean, the pillows, of 
ducks’ feathers, even luxurious. Pos- 
session of this was given to the ladies, 
who saw the doctor and Herder go back 
to the boat without a thought of fear at 
being left alone. 

The party remained on the prairie 
three days. On the last night of their 
stay, Max and Madeleine paced slowly 
up and down the walk leading from the 
shanty to the river. Mrs. Bennett and 
the doctor were reading in the cabin of 
the house-boat. The pair on the shore 
might have been alone in the universe ; 
not a being was in sight, not a sound 
reached them. The moon had not yet 
risen, and the awfulness of the sky, the 
prairie sky of the night-time, with its 
high-hanging stars, made the time and 
place sacred. 

Madeleine’s coquetry of the past three 
days, her skillful fencing, were all gone. 
She had no word. Max took her hand. 
She let it lie passive in his, neither 
yielding nor resisting. He placed his 
firm hand beneath her chin, and turned 
her face toward him. Her eyes met his, 
fearlessly, but with that look which per- 
haps no man sees in a woman’s eyes 
more than once in a life-time; most 
men never. That look of high courage 
which would rather acknowledge sur- 
render fearlessly than turn away in 
vain attempt at concealment ; that look 
which, prophetic, sees that its wearer 
has gained heaven, but only by the 
sacrifice of self. 

“Oh, Madeleine, is it true, indeed? 
You have seen my two poor homes, my 
house-boat, my claim-shanty. Will you, 
then, leave the East, with all its oppor- 
tunities, to make a home with me here, 
in these beautiful, but lonely prairies? 
Is it true, my Snow Maiden?” 

Tears—divine tears they were to Max 
—trembled in her eyes, but she dis- 
dained to notice them. For a moment 
she was silent. Then she said, slowly, 
as if carefully measuring her words: 
“An inward fire has melted all the 
snow ; the Spirit of the Prairie, warm 
and balmy, has breathed on that which 
still lingered in the shady places on the 
surface. I have long felt its power, 
unacknowledged even to myself, and 
now I first confess to you, my chief, my 
— Maximus.” 

“My darling, I did not dream that 
the ridiculous name my father gave me 
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would ever sound so grand,” and he 
started to clasp her in his arms. 

But she eluded his grasp, and with 
sudden change of mood, ran laughing to 
the house-boat, calling to her aunt, “ Do 
come to bed, Kate; I can hardly keep 
my eyes open.” 

“The little witch!” said Herder to 
himself, baffled, but amused. “And 
what a woman to work for, to act asa 
spur to one’s noblest ambition. I have 
never been a bad fellow, I think, but 
please God, I will try to be a good one.” 

Telling the doctor that he was going 
for a smoke and a row, he took his pipe 
and boat and rowed slowly up the silent 
river, feeling more solemn than he had 
ever thought to feel. 

The next day they started home. No 
sooner had they arrived at the landing 
than a telegram was handed to Herder. 
When the ladies had reached the street 
at the top of the bank, he opened it and 
said: “Doc, I'll have to get back to 
New York as soon asI can. Our chief 
is at death’s door, and I am in the line 
of promotion. Still keep your kind 
counsel, as you have long done, for I 
am not quite ready to confess. I'll 
have to leave everything in your charge 
here, and you can tell the village people 
anything you please when you make 
my adieus.” 

“What about the Bennetts and Miss 
Knox?” 

“Oh, I’llsee them,” said Max, hastily ; 
“T’ll just have time before the train 
leaves.” 

He went immediately, and to his 
satisfaction found that Mrs. Bennett 
had gone to her husband's store to an- 
nounce her arrival, and Madeleine was 
alone. 

“Madeleine,” he said, “I must go 
away on the very next train. I have 
had a place offered me which will en- 
able me the more quickly to get a home 
built. Will you go to it with me next 
fall, if I have it ready?” 

The girl had whitened at first, and 
now the treacherous blood came back 
in a deep crimson wave. Gone, indeed, 
was all the snow. Unresisting, nay, 
clinging, she lay in his arms, and though 
she would not, could not, perhaps, re- 
turn his kisses, she felt herself blessed 
in receiving them. 

How long to them, and yet how short, 
was that half hour. She watched him 
as he walked away, until just before the 


Ba 
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turn at the corner took him from her 
sight, and then she went to her room 
and locked herself in. 

As the days went by she began to 
feel glad that he was gone, that she 
might still the tumult in her heart and 
think itall over. Was it true? Had she 
forgotten her ambitions, her theories; 
promised to marry a man and live with 
him on a prairie farm? 

“Well, it does not matter,” she said 
to herself, “I love him; I want him. 
He is brave and manly, cultured and in- 
tellectual. We will begin life here in 
this new world together. Nothing, 
nothing, shall come between us.” 

Before Max’s first letter had time to 
reach her, Mr. Bennett came in one 
noon, and tossing a paper to his wife, 
said: “Look here, Kate, I’m afraid 
that Herder is a scoundrel. I always 
thought that there was something 
mysterious about him. A man of his 
fine appearance, manners and educa- 
tion, passing himself off as a mere 
hunter ; it seemed rather in the line of 
a masquerader, which, by the way, was 
his first appearance in civilized society 
here.” 

Mrs. Bennett glanced over the marked 
passage hurriedly; then she said, “I 
don’t believe it,” but read aloud : “ Max- 
imus Herder, the wealthy Chicago 
broker, who, it will be remembered, 
filed suit for divorce last fall, has made 
up the quarrel with his wife, and the 
suit is withdrawn.” 
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“T don’t believe it,” again said Mrs. 
Bennett; “there must be some mis- 
take.” 

“ Nonsense, Kate, the name is too un- 
common for that. You were always a 
little off in your admiration for tnat big 
athlete. Women are always fools about 
athletic men, anyhow.” 

“Don’t be a goose, Tommie, and a 
jealous one at that; little men always 
are jealous of big ones.” 

During this exchange of matrimonial 
courtesies neither had paid any attention 
to Madeleine, who was embroidering at 
the window, but now Mrs. Bennett 
turned to her and said, “ Do you think 
our friend a rascal, Madeleine ?” 

Madeleine had felt as if a cold hand 
were clutching at her heart, but with 
the magnificent self-control of a thor- 
oughbred woman, she answered with 
outward composure : “ Oh, I don’t know ; 
you can’t tell much about people here. 
I presume most of them have turned 
down a page in their lives before be- 
ginning a new chapter out here. It was 
a pleasant acquaintance while it lasted. 
A Dakota episode, I might call it; one 
out of many others.” 

“ Well, you’re afunny girl, Madeleine. 
You women are a queer lot, anyhow ; 
now, / feel quite cut up about it. I'd 


rather know Herder to be the poor 
fellow we thought him than this rich 
chap who has been masquerading as a 
bachelor.” 

Madeleine had not, as yet, been able 
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to bring herself to tell Mrs. Bennett of 
her engagement ; but her seeming indif- 
ference had excited the suspicion of that 
astute young woman, and she managed 
to change the subject, and, furthermore, 
to keep Madeleine out of the way of 
most of the gossip concerning the affair, 
for the news spread like a prairie fire. 
The golden June days were more 
gloomy to Madeleine than Novem- 
ber rains; the gorgeous Dakota sun- 
sets, to her tragic thoughts, were like 
mammoth stains from bleeding hearts 





And then Max’s letter had come, and, 
mad with grief and indignation, she 
had returned it unopened. 

“What shall I do, what shall I do!” 
she cried wildly. “ Oh, the shame of it! I 
have been in his arms and felt his 
kisses, shall always feel them—would to 
God I could burn off every spot on 
my face that he has touched !—he, a 
married man, a man whose name has 
been in many mouths, whose private 
affairs have been the theme of many 
tongues = 
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covering everything else from sight. 
It seemed to her that she hated every- 
thing connected with nature and its 
beauties. Wild roses filled her with 
a nameless horror. Wimpling waves, 
floating clouds, sweet breezes—oh ! she 
could not endure them ; she would get 
away from them all; she would go 
back to Boston, where everything was 
limited, narrow, but where there was 
honor and truth. 


And as the days went by, and her 
torturing thoughts went on and on and 
on, in ever-widening circles of shame- 
laden misery, she said to herself, with a 
touch of grim humor that might have 
come from Herder himself, “I any like 
one seasick. At first, I was afraid I 
should die ; now I'm afraid I won't ever, 
ever.” 

* * * 
Max Herder, too, speeding away had 
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had his share of meditating. A year 
ago, he had not been anxious to slip 
his head into the matrimonial noose, 
as he had been wont to term it. His 
bachelor life, with its freedom from 
care of any description, had been dear 
tohim. But from the moment Made- 
leine Knox had so frankly given him 
her hand when he was lying helpless at 
the hotel, he had made up his mind to 
win her if he could. Now, he said to 
himself that no man had ever loved as 
he loved ; that no woman had ever been 
more worthy the best and most a man 
could strive and gain for her, 

His first letter was no stereotyped 
love-letter, but in it he had written 
those things which there had been no 
opportunity to say, for Madeleine had 
so skillfully warded off his previous at- 
tempts to tell her of his love, that he 
had never felt sure of her until that 
last night on the prairie. 

He waited with longing impatience 
the reply to this letter. It came to him 
in the mail one morning with a number 
of others, mostly business ones. He 
sorted his mail hurriedly, laying the 
business letters aside. Two letters and 
a paper, marked “personal,” were left. 
These he took into his private office. 
Recognizing Madeleine’s penmanship on 
one, he raised it to his lips. Then he cut 
it carefully at the end. with a sentimen- 
tal feeling about not mutilating even the 
envelope. Inside he found—his own 
letter, unopened. 

He stared at it stupidly for some sec- 
onds; then he looked again at the outer 
envelope. No, there was no mistaking 
Miss Knox’s distinct, unaffected chirog- 
raphy any more than the postmark. 
which was unusually distinct. Then 
he — well, he swore. and asked himself 
if it could be possible that this woman 
was a traitor, too, as he had known 
others of her sex to be And he put a 
word which means ‘‘ condemned ” before 
the word sex, 

Mechanically, he picked up the paper 
and tore it open, It was a copy of that 
which Mr. Bennett had brought home 

“What a fool! What a fool!” he ex- 
claimed, “I thought he’d had enough of 
that woman, with her beauty and her 
false heart. And after all the disgrace- 
ful publicity, too.” 

Still, the thought of any connection 
between the item and his returned let- 
ter did not occur to him, for the little 
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Western town had seemed to him a spot 
so separate from the rest of the world 
that it might have been in another 
planet. 

He took up the third letter, which he 
had immediately recognized as coming 
from Dr. Fisher, and read : 

“JT had been away on a professional 
trip for some days. When | returned I 
found the whole town ringing with ac- 
counts of your villainy, with this marked 
item in the paper I send, as a basis: 
‘Miss Knox, by the way, leaves for 
Boston to-morrow, her mother having 
sent for her to come home.’” 

Max’s feelings underwent a sudden 
change. He took up the envelope ad- 
dressed by Madeleine, tenderly, almost 
reverentially. “My poor, proud dar- 
ling!” he said, half aloud, “ what else 
could she have done in the face of such 
damning evidence.” 

Hastening to the telegraph office, he 
wired to Dr. Fisher: “ Explain every- 
Wire me Miss K’s 
address.” 

On his return to his office he fell to 
studying the date on the two letters. 
Madeleine’s had been delayed ; the doc- 
tor’s had come straight through. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ there’s a 
chance: it’s one to a hundred, but I'll 
try it.” 

Leaving a message with a clerk, he 
rushed away. And all that day the 
attendants in the Great Central Station 
had their curiosity greatly aroused by 
the sight of a tall, sun-burned, rather 
handsome man of thirty or so, who 
boarded each train that came in from 
the West, went through the cars only to 
get off again, and repeat the same ex- 
periment with the next. 

At last the unlikely really happened. 
In the sleeper of a late afternoon train 
Max, quite conscious that he had been 
acting like a lunatic, was rewarded by 
seeing the woman for whom he had 
been watching. She saw him, too, and 
looked him straight in the eyes; but 
through him, beyond him, as if he had 
been air. It was magnificently done, 
and Max was obliged to restrain a wild 
desire to avenge himself in the very 
presence of the other passengers by 
taking her in his arms, and holding her 
so close that she would have no breath 
left with which to protest. 

However, he did a better thing. Rais- 
ing his hat, as if to one of whose iden- 
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tity he was not quite certain, he said : 
“Pardon me, madam, but I think I 
have an important message for you; 
are you not Miss Knox, of Boston ?” 

The tragedy was turning into a com- 
edy. She stifled an inclination to laugh 
loudly, hysterically. Answer she must. 
People were looking. As coldly and 
courteously as he had spoken, she said : 
“That is my name. Will you be so kind 
as to be seated?” indicating the seat 
opposite. 

But he sat beside her, and in low but 
rapid words said: “ Madeleine, I do not 
blame you, for your mistake was natu- 
ral; but you must listen. The other 
Max Herder is a 
second cousin of 
mine. Maximus is 
an old name in our 
family; it has been 
continually per- 
petuated in one 
branch or another, 
sometimes in more 


than one at the 
same time, as 
now.” 


Now, indeed, 
she turned white ; 
so white that Max 
was alarmed. But 
she recovered her- 
self quickly. Pas- 
sengers were en- 
tering and leaving 
the car with the 
usual hubbub, and 
they were unob- 
served, 

He took her 
hand. “Made- 
leine,”’ he said, “I 
did deceive you; but only in this. 
I am not a rich man, it is true, but 
neither am Ia poor one. A year ago 
I was ill, very ill; and, on convales- 
cing, my physician recommended out- 
door life. Doctor Fisher and I were 
at college together and in continued, if 
desultory, correspondence. He advised 
me to come to Dakota to file on a re- 
linquishment left with him to dispose 
of, get one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, and regain my health at the same 
time. I did so; it was a most success- 
ful experience, it worked wonders, 
and restored me to perfect health. I 
found the free and easy life charming, 
not the less so that it gave me an 
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opportunity to exercise my liking for 
carpentering. But I am a newspaper 
man, and yesterday I became the ed- 
itor-in-chief of the ‘Banner.’ It is a 
big paper and the position a responsi- 
ble one, with a salary attached which 
is by no means to be despised. I am 
going home with you, and I want you 
to marry me next week, and——” 

Madeleine broke in with the old mis- 
chief sparkling in her eyes: “That I 
cannot do, my lord, much as I might 
like to." And then she said more seri- 
ously, “ Maximus, I have been through 
too much. I want to go home to my 
mother ; I want to rest; indeed I must 
rest, and you can’t 
come home with 
me, either.” 

Neither argu 
ment, expostula- 
tion nor tender 
persuasion could 
move her, and so 
Max left her and 
went back to his 
work. But he 
made several trips 
to Boston during 
the summer, and 
in the fall they 
were married; and 
during the four 
most delightful 
weeks of the year 
the cottage, which 
had been built on 
the claim, was their 
headquarters, and 
all out of doors 
their abiding place, 
for they rode and 
drove and boated, 
and their old and mutual love, Nat- 
ure, became to them as an absolute 
personality, with a living, sympathetic 
heart. 

And on a starlight night, Madeleine, 
with her arms about her husband, said . 
“Howcould I ever have thought you 
false? For on that brow ‘shame is 
ashamed to sit,’ and there I place this 
kiss, the seal of an everlasting trust in 
you, which nothing can ever disturb ”"— 
and answering the merry, teasing gleam 
in hiseyes with a smile lighting up her 
own, she added: “Well, yes, it is a 
trifle sentimental, but perhaps you'll 
forgive it this once.” 

And he did. 














THE START FROM 


RIVERSIDE, 


A TRIO CYCLING THROUGH 
THE PASS TO THE SBA. 


By L. W. Gariand. 







I «Tall began with Leg- 
NS gins. Leggins is 
: one of the best fel- 

lows that ever lived, 
but Leggins is fat. 
He was sitting at 
the window of the 
club, one day, think- 
ing of the slim waist 
with which Nature 
had adorned his 
youth, when the 
Consul happened in 
and told him that 
what he needed 

‘was a bicycle. The arrow of conviction 

went home to Leggins’s soul. He got 

him a wheel and promptly fell off it. 

Got on again and rode four feet—rode 

four feet and a half—rode half a mile 

and came back triumphant. The next 
day he asked Squib to ride to Santa 


Ana. So, to make a long story short, 
that is why we three left Riverside, 
bound southwest. The Yankee was a 
wandering star from the Fin de Siécle 
Road Club, of Boston. It goes without 
saying that he was as lean as Leggins 
was fat, and Squib was just between. 
Squib is a broken-down newspaper 
hack turned rancher, which, if the truth 
must be confessed, is not a bad course 
for a broken-down hack of any kind to 
follow. 

It was seven o'clock of a July morn- 
ing, when we tightened our belts, took 
a final hasty glance at tires and packs, 
and swung out through beautiful River- 
side. The city was still asleep save for 
here and there a milk wagon, but the 
birds were up betimes. How the black- 
birds whistled in the blue-gums; and 
the mocking-birds in the pepper trees 
were singing as if their little hearts 
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would burst with 
glee. These streets 
are broad and clean, 
and smooth as a floor 
with the asphalt 
pavements, and lined 
everywhere with 
pretty cottages half 
hid in the dark green 
orange groves. Down 
through town, and 
through “Chinatown 
arroyo,” the light 
wheels spun. The 
morning air would 
put life and strength 
into the slack muscles 
of the feeblest- in- 
valid. Goodbye, 
beautiful Riverside! 
Aloha nui, Queen 
City of the Orange 
Groves ! 

Down we went on 
the smooth macadam 
of Brocktor. and Palm 
avenues, through 
miles and miles and 
miles of orange 
groves to the fount- 
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ain at the head of 
far-famed Magnolia 
avenue, where we 
halted for a moment 
to drink. Only for 
a moment, however. 
Below the fountain 
are ten miles of 
smooth, watered 
road, the last good 
road on our route. 
Leggins’s jolly, red 
face was already as 
crimson as the sun in 
a fog; and he was 
looking sadly down 
at those famous tan- 
colored extremity 
casings, from which 
he gets his name. 
“Brace up, old 
man. We must make 
time to Alvord cross- 
ing, if we would reach 
the sea to-night!” 
“Bueno. Comeon!” 
Leggins may be fat 
but he’s no “ quitter.” 
Nothe. Bless him: 
Magnolia avenue is 
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wide and smooth, and shaded from 
end to end by tall pepper trees. This 
occasions great perplexity to tourists, 
who cannot see why an avenue of 
pepper trees should be called “ Mag- 
nolia.” Originally, four magnolias were 
planted at each cross street, and the 
inter-spaces filled with peppers; but 
the peppers throve and the magnolias 
didn’t. Small loss it was, too. Four 
miles down the avenue is Arlington post- 
office, and the last of the orange groves. 
From here the land falls toward Temes- 
cal Wash, and one may catch the first 
sight of Corona, lying up on the sloping 
mesa beyond. The “ Wash” deserves a 
word of explanation in passing. These 
“washes” are the abomination of the 
wheelman in Southern California. Every 
few miles he comes to a stretch of sand 
and gravel, from forty feet to four miles 
in width, over which he must wearily 
trudge. Itis the bed of a winter torrent, 
and no man can ride therein. Temes- 
cal Wash is a mile wide and composed 
of sand and prickly pear cactus. But it 
can be got over (though this same 
prickly pear once stopped an army not 
many miles from here), and once past 
you climb the bluff and enter the vigor- 
ous young colony of Corona. We had 
done the first eighteen miles in eighty 
minutes. 

“Not so bad but that it might have 
been worse, considering the ‘ Wash’,” as 
the Yankee sagely remarked. 

At this point, Squib declared that he 
must make a detour to “see a man,” 
and that he would overtake us later. 
He caught up with us at Rincon, four 
miles lower down; but from the fact 
that he brought with him a pocketful 
of peaches, a rosebud in his buttonhole, 
and a countenance like the noonday sun 
for brightness, we always suspected that 
it was not a man that he went to see 
after all. 

Rincon is the remnant of an old Span- 
ish town, and lies right in the mouth 
of Santa Ana canyon, like a cork in a 
bottle. For seven months of the year 
the afternoon monsoon gathers strength 
as it winds through the tortuous canyon 
and howls over Rincon as if it would 
tear the stubborn little ‘’dobe shanties 
off the earth. What an intelligent Provi- 
dence it was, by the way, that brought 
together in one place the Mexican, the 
burro and the adobe house! The trained 
artistic eye recognizes at once the fit- 
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ness of the arrangement. Each is by 
nature an essential part of the others. 

So far, the Yankee had led, and Squib 
had divided his time between envy of 
the quick, easy swing which the Boston 
wheelmen know so well, and wonder as 
to how the q. e. s. aforesaid would stand 
the gradesin the Pass. When we passed 
Rincon and came to something that 
looked like a cross section of a glacial 
moraine set up on edge, Boston got off 
to investigate. 

“How are we going to get down 
that?” cried he. 

“Fly,” said Squib; and straightway 
flew. The best bicycle brake ever in- 
vented is the rubber sole of a wheel- 
man’s slipper, and a rocky grade is not 
so bad as it looks from the top. Leg- 
gins came part way down a great deal 
quicker than he intended, and then 
walked the rest of the way. The first 
quarter mile inthe Santa Ana Pass will 
serve for description of the next ten. 


-We went down and up, and when by any 


chance the road was level, it would be 
sandy and we walked it. No, Santa Ana 
canyon is not a nice place to go with a 
wheel; but the wheelman who cannot 
get his soul up off the road in that place 
does not deserve to go there. The 
mountains tower a thousand feet on 
either hand, treeless, but mantled by 
greasewood and chaparral, and gashed 
and seamed by the rains. Between the 
mountains the river winds, twisting and 
squirming around their mighty shoul- 
ders. On one side the wagon road, and 
on the other the railroad, bear it com- 
pany, cuddling close against the hills as 
if in fear. Well might the roads be 
afraid, for, in the rains, the roaring river 
rises from below to tear them from their 
insecure foundations ; and their grim 
protectors overhead send down vast 
land-slides to bury them at their posts. 
And still the monsoon roars ceaselessly 
up the Pass, till one suspects that if he 
were to come here at mid-night he might 
see Paolo and Francesca, and the multi- 
tude of lost souls, come drifting past, 
borne on the wings of the hurricane. 
At least, Leggins said so, and Leggins 
is a man who keeps himself posted on 
that sort of thing. 

Midway of its length, the canyon wid- 
ens enough to admit a sod and pole 
shanty, and a little patch of alfalfa and 
pumpkins. Here we stopped again for 
a drink, and the black-browed Spaniard 
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scowled ferociously as he caught Bos- 
ton’s admiring glance fixed on his pretty 
sefiora, Come away, my boy; your fam- 
ily would rather have you than,your life 
insurance, and that fellow would enjoy 
knifing you, if he dared, just to keep 
his hand in. 

And so we struggled on, till at last, 
the canyon opened out, and we stopped 
at the ancient hacienda del Yorba at the 
western end. The old place is a melan- 
choly reminder, like so many others in 
this part of the State, of the pleasant 
old days that are gone forever. Once 
the Yorbas owned the land for miles 
around the hacienda. Their cattle were 
literally on a thousand hills, for the 
Rancho del Septilveda covered the whole 
Temescal range. But now the land is 
sold, Septilveda is broken up, and the 
glory is departed from Yorba. It wasa 
free and gentle life that the proud ran- 
cheros lived in this country forty years 
ago, when none were poor, because all 
had what was necessary, and none were 
rich, because there were no appearances 
to keep up. They are all gone now, 
and their places are taken by a horde 
of hustling, cheating fortune-hunters, 
and there is no more peace in the 
land. Only the old Spanish courtesy 
remains. The gentleman from whom 
we asked our way at Yorba was old and 
ragged, and his horse was as old and 
worn out as his rider, but the bow with 
which he greeted us and his “ Buenos 
dias, Senores” was as gravely dignified 
as if he had been the owner of fifty 
thousand acres. 

From Yorba to Olive is five miles, and 
we made the runin twenty-one minutes 
by the watch, over a bad road. It was 
already past one o'clock, and though 
belts had been repeatedly tightened, 
they could not “ cinch up” the yawning 
gulf inside. 

“No, sir,” said a damsel with snub nose 
and freckles at the boarding - house. 
‘““We serve dinner from twelve to one,” 
and she went off as if it were no further 
concern of hers. 

“We must take it by force, boys,” 
growled Leggins. “I’m ’most starved.” 

“We'll try the grocery first,” said 
Squib. Happy thought! There was a 
little “‘combination-store ” ; hats and cal- 
ico on one side, canned goods and coffee 
on the other, and a post-office at the 
back. In there went three fiercely hun- 
gry men demanding, generally, “ some- 
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thing to eat.” The proprietor was a 
good old man from Indianapolis, who 
had evidently seen hungry bicyclers be- 
fore. With truly marvelous quickness 
he brought out cheese and crackers and 
a can of corned beef, whisked a case of 
soda pop into a conspicuous position on 
the end of the counter, and remarking, 
“ I’ve got a choice line in oysters, gentle- 
men,” disappeared in the back-store with 
a can-opener in one hand and a cleaver in 
the other. 

“Ah!” murmured Leggins, as he sur- 
rounded the “ Blue Points,” “how I love 
that man !” 

It would be dangerous to specify just 
what we three fellows ate, but the menu 
certainly included pie (from the Bakery) 
and sardines and muscat grapes and 
chewing gum and soda pop of various 
flavors. We then unanimously decided 
to “take a recess of thirty minutes for 
digestion.” 

It was half after two when we rode 
away from our hospitable groceryman, 
and started down the white highway to- 
ward Orange. 

We sped along at a great pace (Boston 
bringing in the q.e.s. again with fine 
effect) until we came toa road that had 
been used for hauling grain. The soft 
loamy soil had been ground to dust as 
fine and light as lycopodium powder, 
and we were instantly enveloped. The 
pneumatic tires sank to the rim without 
seriously checking our speed, and a 
pillar of cloud stood up over each man’s 
head and slowly drifted off down the 
wind. For four miles we struggled 
through this choking smother. When 
the watered streets of Orange were 
reached, there were three gray and 
ghastly ghosts that gasped for breath, 
and expressed their opinion of California 
roads in language more emphatic than 
polite. It was at Orange that the first 
break in our company occurred. Bos- 
ton left us at that point, taking the 
northern road to the old German colony 
of Anaheim, while Leggins and Squib 
kept on toward Santa Ana and the sea. 

From Orange to Santa Ana the roads 
are smooth and watered, and the coun- 
try covered with groves of orange and 
deciduous trees. Both towns have the 
broad level streets and the pretty cot- 
tage homes which are universal among 
California towns of the better class. In 
front of the daintiest of all the cottages, 
a perfect doll’s house half buried in 
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climbing roses, Leggins bade good-bye 
tohis comrade and turned in with the 
air of a man who has everything that 
this world can give. Squib, the gay, 
case-hardened bachelor, sighed as he 
caught a parting glimpse of his friend 
with a rosy-cheeked baby on each arm. 

“Yessir,” said the young man at the 
soda fountain, “ Fairview, seven miles.” 
He was a nervous young man with very 
black hair which he parted in the middle 
and plastered down on his forehead like 
the pictures of Steve Brodie, and he 
moved as if he was hung on wires. 
“Level road, sir, but very rough. You 
go out by the race-track. Yessir. Thank 
you. Good day.” 

And so, as the long summer day drew 
toward night and the great sun settled 
slowly to his resting-place behind the 
blue Pacific, the last of the three travel- 
ers hastened on to his journey’s end, 
down by the sea. Squib never will for- 
get that ride. The sun went down and 
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the wind fell, The quick southern twi- 
light faded, and the stars came out, one 
by one. Bats and night birds began to 
wheel and flutter against the sky. An 
owl hooted from aclump of willows, and 
the clink of a cow bell came from some- 
where out in the fragrant darkness. 
Ever and ever growing louder came the 
“everlasting thunder” from the West, 
from where the white rollers hammer 
forever and ever on the dreary sand 
dunes of Alamitos Bay. Weary though 
he was, the witchery of the night took 
hold of him; ard he rode on ina 
half dream not seeing where he went, 
till the last corner was turned and he 
halted before another little cottage 
with climbing roses running riot over 
the porch. Somebody was waiting to 
give a royal welcome to the tired trav- 
eler; and then, in spite of dust and 
weariness and hills and the dinner of 
oysters and pie, Squib knew that he 
was very glad that he had come. 
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IRRIGATION OF 


RIVERSIDE, 


SHIPS OF THE NORTH. 


Are scudding swift to-night ; 
But fleeter than yon gauze on high 
Can flaunt before the moon’s full eye 
Our craft career their flight. 


l IGHT graceful clouds across the sky 


Bold privateers, they hurry o’er 
A foamy stretch of sea, 
With cargoes loaded precious more 
Than fabled store on ocean floor 
Or wealth of Araby. 


Out in the stilly atmosphere 
From their gay decks are flung 
The healthy laugh, the ringing cheer, 
The mirthful notes fuil, sweet and clear 
That fall from Beauty's tongue. 


Adown the long inclines they glide, 
And over fields below, 
Trim vessels with the wind allied, 
The playthings of our northern pride,— 
Toboggans o’er the snow. 
Wii11AM T. ALLISON. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SIAM. 


By & mM. Allaire. 


HE venture- 
some tour- 
ist who, 


upon reach- 
ing Singapore, is 
tempted by what 
so few have un- 
dertaken, the trip 
into Siam, will 
find he has need 
of all the courage 
he can muster 
up. The voyage 
through the gulf 
is apt to be some- 
thing to startle 
even the veteran 
“globe  trotter,” 
and as the trade 
of the Kingdom of Siam is not so large 
as to require many lines of steamers, the 
traveler will find his choice reduced to 
one of three small boats, suggestively 
named Hydra, Medusa, and Hecuba, 
belonging to the one line running be- 
tween Singapore and Bangkok, chiefly 
for the purpose of bringing live cattle, 
raised in large quantities in Siam, into 





the markets of Singapore. The largest 
of the three, the //ydra, is only about 
four hundred tons burden, with a saloon, 
used as a dining-room, two little cabins 
opening off of it, and two more cabins on 
deck, having the inestimable advantage 
of plenty of air. 

After four days, during which the 
menu will probably not suffer very 
greatly from your attacks upon it, you 
arrive in the long, winding river. In 
most places it is about half a mile wide, 
of a dirty-brown color, with flat, marshy 
banks, green to the water’s edge, with 
every hue and shade of that refreshing 
color. Great forests of cocoanuts and 
palms trace a straight line across the 
bluest of blue skies, the trunks being 
hidden by a thick, tangled growth of 
the attap, or short palm, and waving 
sugar-cane. Little brown, palm-thatched 
houses push forth their roofs here and 
there, and when the thick luxuriance of 
the undergrowth permits you to see 
them better, show the wooden piles 
upon which they are built ; houses on 
pontoons, so that they can be floated 
from place to place, wedged into the 
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soft mud of the banks. Every now and 
then you come upon little rivers or 
canals, branching off from the river it- 
self and winding back into the city, and 
the occasional spire of a “Watt” or 
temple, showing that this canal is one 
of the streets of the city. These are 
your first impressions of the capital of 
Siam—or as it has been appropriately 
named, the “ Venice of the East!” 

The city of Bangkok, built on both 
sides of the Menam River, is every- 
where intersected by canals, or Alongs, 
as they are called, along which all the 
trading and transportation is carried 
on by means of large flat-boats, which 
sometimes choke a busy Along al- 
most solid. Hundreds of natives live 
on these boats, giving Bangkok an ac- 
tual “ floating” population almost equal 
to its residents on terra firma. The part 
of the town where landing is made is 
about two miles from the center of the 
old city. The streets just around the 


hotel are pretty and almost garden-like; © 


but all this soon changes, and you come 
upon lines of the poorest little native 
huts. 

The native Siamese seems as dull and 
hopelessly heavy a creature as can well 
be imagined. He is very different from 
the Malay, with his ready quickness and 
intuition of your meaning, even before 
you express it. In appearance they are 
very much like the Japanese, only with 
much broader and flatter faces, and of 
a heavier build; but in height, in color, 
and in the profusion of silky black hair, 
they are a constant reminder of that ac- 
tive little people. They wear the sa- 
rum, like the Malays—a short strip of 
cloth of a gay color, reaching to the 
knees; and sometimes a scarf across 
the shoulders. It is almost impossible 
to tell the women from the men, their 
features being of precisely the same 
cast. Both sexes wear the hair cut 
short and waving all over the head; 
and, unless the woman is rich enough 
to wear a kadaya, or sort of long vest, a 
pair of earrings or a nose-ring, it is a 
puzzle to pick her out. 

They carry the children astride of the 
left hip, one arm being thrown carelessly 
across the body; and how the young- 
sters manage to stay there is even more 
of a marvel than among the Japanese. 
They are far below the Malays in fine 
looks and good proportions, and, while 
very friendly to foreigners, seem too 
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dull to pay much attention to them. 
In fact, the whole city appears like a 
place grown up in a jungle, where all 
the features of a wild life are preserved, 
with just enough civilization to get along 
with and call ita city. Herds of goats 
lie in the corners of the huts or under- 
neath them, in the tall, rank grass and 
mud; chickens with raw heads and 


scarcely a feather on their blue bodies 


walk in and out, and fight with the 
mangy, half-famished dogs for the few 
scraps of food which the children may 
leave. Not so much as a bit of fruit- 
skin or root can be found lying on the 
ground. The Siamese, almost without 
exception, chew the betel-nut leaf, 
mixed with a red substance like chalk 
and pepper, which stains the teeth 
black, and leaves the lips and interior 
of the mouth the color of blood; it also 
stains the saliva, so that one would fancy 
them a race of consumptives. They live 
principally on fruit and roots, with a 
little pounded grain and dried fish when 
they can get it; and sleep on the floors of 
their wretched huts. 

The temples, or Watts, as they are 
called, are extremely curious, both in 
design and ornamentation; they have 
peaked roofs, but quite different from 
those of Japan or China, and many of 
them are enclosed by high, white plas- 
tered walls. 

Watt Pra - Keou, within the palace 
grounds, may be taken as a sample of 
the general plan of the Siamese tem- 
ples, though far exceeding most of the 
others in elaborateness as the place of 
worship of the king. A central dome, 
supposed to be erected over some sacred 
relic of Buddha—for Buddhism in a pe- 
culiar form is the prevailing religion of 
Siam—stands in the midst of a cluster 
of temple buildings, each of which is 
crowned with tall, pagoda-shaped spires. 
In Watt Pra-Keou, the seven or eight 
different buildings, together with the 
little kiosks and pavilions which go to 
make up the Watt, are composed en- 
tirely of a mosaic-work of glass, richly 
colored, and cut to imitate precious 
stones, while the central dome is all of 
gold-colored mosaics. The brilliant 
effect of the whole is probably not to be 
equaled by any other building in the 
world, as it gives the impression of a 
great dome of gold, surrounded by tall 
spires of rubies, sapphires and emeralds. 

To obtain access to this royal Watt is 
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sometimes a little difficult; an applica- 
tion through the consul being generally 
necessary. One traverses first the king’s 
gardens, quite elaborate with fountains 
and little kiosks and a music - stand, 
where the king’s band of native musi- 
cians entertains his Majesty. The gar- 
dens, the royal palace itself, and Watt 
Pra-Keot are all within the walls of 
this same enclosure, constituting some- 
thing like one-seventh of the entire city; 
and some idea of the extent of the whole 
may be formed when, taking all the dif- 
ferent structures, the king’s own house, . 
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ONE OF THE GREAT 


the royal temple, the houses of his wives 
and of his modest little family of two 
hundred children, the quarters of his 
retinue andof the priests of the temple, 
some five thousand people are said to live 
within the palace limits. 

The palace, to which avery near ap- 
proach is not permitted, while large and 
imposing, is somewhat plain, modern 
and unattractive looking. It is finished 
with three of those long, slender spires 
which make their appearance upon the 
Watts, and one of which forms the royal 
crown of Siam. In front is a row of 
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curious dwarf trees, said to be very old, 
which are cut into fantastic shapes and 
set in basins of marble. 

The magnificent spectacle of Watt 
Pra-Keotw soon draws one’s attention 
from the palace, and upon a nearer ap- 
proach so dazzling is the effect, that it is 
hard to convince yourself that you are 
not actually standing before buildings 
set with precious stones. By the side of 
the great dome in the center of the 
court-yard is the place of worship for 
the king, its tall spire all of mosaics of 
dark sapphire-blue glass; next to this 


CANALS, BANGKOK, 

stands the main temple in emerald- 
green on a gold background. Among 
the mass of spires of ruby-red, bright 
yellow, steel and white, there is a 
specially graceful one, a trifle shorter 
than the rest, made up entirely of raised 
porcelain flowers, inthe style of the Dres- 
den china. A huge spire of white marble 
with a slab of jasper asa base, is sup- 
ported by seven elephants in bronze, 
this same monument making its appear- 
ance in front of almost all the buildings. 
Before the main temple door is a row of 
enormous grotesque figures entirely of 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PALACE GROUNDS. 
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the glass mosaics invarious colors. So 
tall are they, that the tops of the great 
caps on their heads reach above the roof 
of the Watt, whose entrance they are 
supposed to guard. Each is leaning 
upon a massive staff and stands onalarge 
base of white marble. Facing this grim 
row of guards is a huge, rounded ped- 
estal of marble, terminating in the 
lotus flower, upon which is seated a 
large figure of the Siamese Buddha in 
bronze. The entire court between all 
these magnificent edifices is tiled with 
white marble, dazzling to the eyes 
under the bright sunlight ; while images 
of marble, bronze, and the ever-pres- 
ent mosaic-work, representing fantastic 
shapes, such as fish, chickens, and dol- 
phins with human heads crowned and 
holding sceptres, are scattered around 
in profusion. Some fine old marbles, 
said to be of Roman work, found at 
Ayuthia, the ancient capital of Siam, 
are among these. The roofs of the dif- 
ferent temple-buildings are trimmed 


around with a tessellated metal-work, 


very elaborate in design, and finished at 
each peak with the upward curve of the 
Chinese temples and pagodas, but tak- 
ing the odd dragon-tail shape, peculiar 
toSiam. Around this tessellated work 
are hung thousands of little bells, which 
swing with the slightest breeze, keeping 
up a confused silver-toned tinkling. 
The doors and ‘the outer shutters to the 
deep-sunk windows are of highly pol- 
ished ebony, elaborately inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, the hinges, hooks and 
fittings being washed with gold. 

On entering the main temple, you 
find yourself standing beneath a roof of 
heavily-groined teakwood and ebony, 
upon a floor of plates of burnished cop- 
per, in an oblong-shaped hall, a shrine 
of enormous size filling one end of it. 
This shrine, composed of clusters of the 
pagoda-shaped spires, is a blaze of gold- 
glass mosaic-work. At the back are 
twelve large figures, wearing on their 
heads the tall Siamese crown, support- 
ing a square table, upon which are 
seated seven small images of Buddha, 
all of pure gold. Each of these holds 
one hand upraised, and on every finger 
and thumb of these are rings of emer- 
alds, sapphires and rubies, this time the 
genuine stones, while the palm of the 
hand is a cluster of diamonds. On the 
finger-tips of these upraised hands rests 
a golden lotus, in the center of which, 
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almost hidden beneath the massive spi- 
ral crown, sits a small image of Buddha 
of one emerald, said to be the largest 
stone of its kind in the world. In every 
niche and corner of the great shrine are 
cups and chalices, candiesticks and in- 
cense-burners of gold, set with precious 
stones, some, of course, of little value, 
but many of them flawless gems. 
Around the base of the shrine are tables 
of teakwood and ebony, beautifully 
carved and inlaid, and holding little 
golden flower-vases, studded with jew- 
els. Scenes from the life of Buddha 
are illustrated by tiny gold figures of 
exquisite workmanship, decorated with 
enamel; and most of these, together 
with some pieces of priceless jade, the 
“Chinese diamond,” as it is called, are 
kept under glass-cases. 

On entering, the priest holds out to 
each a joss-stick, to be placed in a gold 
incense-burner before the shrine, after 
lighting it at an enormous candle, given 
by the king, and always kept burning. 
In front of this gold incense burner is a 
small alabaster shrine, the doors of which 
are set with about a dozen beautiful cat’s- 
eyes of an exquisite color. Behind all 
this barbaric magnificence are two tall 
glass-cases filled with sacred relics, gifts 
and offerings to the temple; gold cups 
and vessels used in the services, and lit- 
tle idols and figures set with gems. The 
temple-walls are elaborately painted 
with scenes descriptive of the battles of 
the White Elephant against the adver- 
saries of Buddhism, and very grotesque 
battles they must have been. 

Seven long buildings stand at one 
side of Watt Pra-Keou, and on coming 
out, one may visit each in turn, to pay 
one’s respects to his “Sacred Majesty 
the White Elephant”. Unfortunately for 
poor little Siam, with her flag which dis- 
plays on a crimson background an ele- 
phant the color of the driven snow, there 
7s no White Elephant! ‘The first one 
you visit is a good-sized, well-fed, ugly- 
tempered creature, with a pair of mag- 
nificent tusks and two natives to watch 
him day and night, and care for his 
every whim; but he is just the color of 
any other plain, everyday elephant, ex- 
cept around the tips of his ears. The 
other six grow lighter by shades, until 
the last is what may be called a dirty, 
pinkish-gray, his ears white and spotted. 
But even in his own country, the white 
elephant must draw very largely upon 
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the imagination to call himself whzte/ 
Kept in idleness and carefully tended, 
these sacred animals lose much of that 
docility for which the elephant is famous, 
and when they are taken out on the oc- 
casions of the great festival processions, 
much care is needed to keep them quiet. 
A visit to Watt Paknam, beautifully situ- 
ated on the river, Watt Chang, built by 
a wealthy Chinaman, and containing 
some exceedingly curious mosaic fig- 
ures, Watt Rajahbopit, now in rather a 
dilapidated condition, but very elabo- 
rate, and Watt Pho, one of the oldest of 
the Watt-houses, with curious tapering 
spires, and two odd-looking figures, al- 
most like broad-brimmed Quakers, will 
amply repay one, even were it not for 
the interesting sail on the river, and the 
opportunity of observing the life on the 
klongs, the real life of the mass of the 
people of Bangkok. 

The king, of whom throughout the 
entire kingdom you will hear no ill 
word spoken, can dispose of some six 
millions of dollars (ten millions of 
tikals) annually, but mismanagement in 
some form must be present, when the 
poor wretch who succeeds in raising a 
little crop of rice and fruits has to send 
to the tax-gatherer twenty per cent. of 
it. It seems no wonder, in face of this, 
that the people are too idle and listless 
to work. When a father can no longer 
feed his family, and his debts accumu- 
late, he and his wife and children are 
sold into slavery ; and once in that state, 
receiving, of course, no wages, the slav- 
ery is, in most cases, for life. If a man 
builds a house a little beyond what his 
neighbor’s hovel amounts to, and one of 
the petty nobles happens to take a fancy 
to it, he may signify his intention of 
what amounts to confiscating the prop- 
erty ; and it seems that there is, as yet, 
no redress to be had in the courts of 
justice of Siam. For the slightest of- 
fense, such as a chance scuffle between 
two coolies, both are thrown into prison 
for two years. In the streets, as you 
drive by in the “ gherry,” should a few 
unfortunate natives be less agile in get- 
ting out of the way than your driver 
likes— slash / goes the whip across their 
shoulders and faces, 

The exact population of Bangkok no- 
body knows. The nearest approach one 
can get to the number of inhabitants is 
the wide margin between ¢hree and six 
hundred thousand, Many of these are 


Chinese, some few Malays and Indians, 
about three hundred Europeans. 

The King of Siam rejoices in a name 
so long that it is seldom written ex- 
cept as “Chu-la-lon-korn.” He seems, 
in every instance, to have the interests of 
his people at heart. A quiet-looking 
little man, even in the heavy robes of 
state and under the weighty pagoda- 
like Siamese crown, he shows a mild 
and benevolent countenance. His “ first 
wife,” the “ Venz Sati,” mother of the 
Crown Prince, has a type of face much 
above that of the ordinary Siamese 
woman. She wears short trousers, reach- 
ing to the knee, with a loose, blouse-like 
upper garment, covered with lace and 
decorated with jewels. The Crown 
Prince, according to the dictates of some 
ancient law, which holds that “no one 
is fit to govern others until he has first 
learned to govern himself,” must serve 
a novitiate in the Buddhist priesthood 
before he can lay claim to the throne. 
At the age of fourteen his hair, which 
has hitherto been curled up into a bead- 
ed ring, is shaved, and for six months 
the young prince leads the austere life 
of a Buddhist priest. There are great 
fétes and demonstrations attending this 
ceremony, one of the most important 
which takes place in the royal family, 
and after which the Crown Prince is 
no longer looked upon as a child, but as 
heir-apparent to the throne. The Siam- 
ese language is said to be exceedingly 
difficult, and to judge from the odd-look- 
ing hieroglyphics they employ, one can 
readily imagine this to be true. 

Of course everyone who reaches Bang- 
kok will go to the theatre, to find rather 
a similarity between the Malay and the 
Siamese performances, which differ very 
materially from those of China and Ja- 
pan, the two latter countries having far 
better ideas of dramatic action and rep- 
resentation, while the former use danc- 
ing as a means of interpreting the feel- 
ings and of presenting the series of stage 
pictures which form the chief feature of 
the entertainment. They have also a 
species of opera of which they are very 
fond. The stage costumes are extremely 
pretty, the graceful sarong and the tight 
little vest worn with it being well suited 
to the dancing ; and both vest and sarong 
are as gay and brilliant as colors and 
spangles can make them. 

One last, and it must be confessed, a 
rather ghastly visit is still to be made in 
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A ROYAL CREMATION, 


Bangkok. On the way back from the 
palace grounds it is worth one’s while to 
stop at Watt Skett, and climbing to the 
top of the half-ruined temple, enjoy the 
fine view it affords of the city. It means 
quite a long walk, and about half-way 
up, one will be glad to pause at a spot 
overlooking a small enclosure at the 
base of the hill on which the Watt is 
built. Around this enclosure, perched 
upon the trees, are some fifty or sixty 
large birds, while as many more are 
slowly circling to and fro. The place 
is the public crematory, if such it may 
be called; the birds are vultures, and 
into that square enclosure the bodies of 
Siam’s natives are lowered when they 
have no further need of the bread-fruit 
and the banana, In the twinkling of an 
eye, down sweep these ravenous birds 
upon the body, and all one can see is 
the fluttering of wings as they drive 
each other away. A few minutes and all 


is finished ; they fly slowly back to the 
branches of the trees and await the next 
banquet, whilst the bones are collected 
and burned. Rtpulsive though it be, 
there is a sort of grim fascination about 
this place of death. The birds are the 
scavengers of this country and as such 
render invaluable service. 

But there are pleasanter memories 
than this to be carried away from Bang- 
kok. Nature has been very generous 
to poor little Siam, and apart from the 
novelty of the trip, the climate there, in 
the winter-season, is a delight. As one 
of those same flat-bottomed steamers 
bears you away, on a moonlight night, 
and you look back, up the river at the 
sharp spires of the Watts and the flick- 
ering lights upon the boats along the 
klongs, you feel that four days of rough 
weather may easily be forgotten amid 
all the curious scenes and the unique 
experiences of this “‘ Orzental Venice.” 

















MY RIDE TO ACAPULCO. 
A CYCLING ADVENTURE IN MEXICO. 


HE _ wincopipes are 
opening, sefior, and 
the day bids fair, 
and if the dandidos 
do not catch the 
sefior napping the 
ride to Acapulco 
must be a pleasant 
one.” The voice of 
my drowsy *smozo 
awakened me from 

a sound and dreamless sleep, and as he 

placed the tray of warm rolls and steam- 

ing coffee on the little esa near at hand, 

I sprang from my couch to the flooreager 

to mount my tried and trusty wheel. 

The foot-falls of the faithful sereno 
still lingered, echoing down the solitary 
street beneath my barred window, and 
his musical cry, like “the horns of elf- 
land faintly blowing,” of “three o'clock 
and all’s well” contrasted dreamily with 
the sounds of rumbling wheels, rattling 
harness, and the trampling of steel-shod 
hoofs that rang noisily. 

It does not generally take an enthusi- 
astic cyclist long to make his toilet when 
the fresh morning air and a fine stretch 
of roadway beckon him on; and my com- 
panion and I soon glided noiselessly 
across the stone-flagged patio and out 
into the deserted streets of the Aztec 
capital just as the Government mail- 
coach, bound like ourselves to the coast 
city of Acapulco, swung heavily through 
the high-arched doorway of our erst- 
while hospitable hostelry, turned down 
the quaint street of 4/ Salto de Alva- 
rado and started on its long journey. 

Until quite recently the outlying high- 
ways of the Mexican Republic were 
anything but strictly safe for isolated 
travelers; and the coach ahead of us 
made quite a grandiose display as it 
now dashed along accompanied by its 
gaily caparisoned quartet of outriders, 
dressed in the picturesque garb of the 
native rurales, with their well-fitting 
suits of finely tanned buck-skin, armed 
to the chin with carbine and pistol, 
sword and lasso, and mounted on wiry 
Mexican mustangs inured to rough rid- 
ing and the hardships of the rural Gov- 
ernment service. The silver accoutre- 





By T. Philip Terry. 


ments of the guards glinted gaily in 
the soft dawning light, and the great 
spurs and dangling swords jingled a 
musical accompaniment to the rhythm 
of the galloping hoofs. 

Although we should have been glad 
of the opportunity to remain under the 
protection of the glittering gentlemen 
who accompanied the d@¢/igencia, during 
our long ride, the lumbering old Con- 
cord went far too slowly for our swift- 
gliding safeties; so, after remaining a 
few hours in their company, we bade 
them Adios, and soon left them a mere 
speck in the broad highway that 
stretched away for leagues behind us. 

Through clumps of coffee trees, over 
banana groves and tamarinds and across 
the fluffy plumes of an occasional cocoa 
palm, gleaming dazzingly white in the 
distance, we descried the plantation 
homes of the faciendados. Vagrant 
orange, lime and sweet-lemon trees ap- 
peared at intervals, the bright yellow of 
the acidulous fruit forming a golden 
fretwork against the vivid green of the 
background. Cool, wimpling brooks 
wantoned along the wayside, through 
gorgeous beds of calla lilies that nod- 
ded recognition to their white loveliness 
mirrored in the iridescent waters below, 
while vast beds of modest violets grew 
quietly beneath the deep shade of fre- 
quently recurring groves and stretches 
of woodland. We emerged at times on 
broad, elevated plateaus, and got a taste 
of alkali dust. 

As the day wore away and we stead- 
ily drew nearer to Chilpalcingo we be- 
gan to entertain a hope that after all 
we might escape the dandidos, so that 
when the distant spires and glistening 
minarets of Chilpancingo hove into view 
our congratulations were sincere. 

The gorgeous tapestries of the west- 
ern sky were slowly enfolding the re- 
luctant Phoebus in the blushing bed of 
night, and the plaintive notes of the dis- 
tant chapel bell tolled a requiem for the 
departing day, when we wheeled through 
the quaint streets of the queer little 
Mexican village and stopped before the 
door of the ancient meson de Guadalupe 
de Hidalgo, to lodge for the night. 
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The bi-weekly diligencta from Aca- 
pulco was expected to arrive during the 
evening; and as the advent is something 
to look forward to in this quiet little vil- 
lage, various preparations were on foot 
in the meson for the entertainment of 
the passengers, who were expected to 
pass the night here prior to their start- 
ing on the ride to the Aztec capital. 

We had scarcely finished our evening 
meal when the stage-coach rattled up 
to the door. It was drawn by the last re- 
lay of seven abnormally diminutive and 
phthisicky mules, wheezing for breath 
and reeking with steaming perspiration. 
The driver, a genuine disciple of the old 
school, drew his tired steeds up to the 
door with a great flourish, and with an 
authoritative crack of his long whip, un- 
slung the highly polished carbine from 
his shoulder and dropped it in the wait- 
ing hands of anenvious attendant. Then, 
kicking the Government mail-bag from 
beneath the forward seat, he tossed the 


handful of reins across the backs of his - 


panting mules, and with characteristic 
nonchalance drew from his pocket the 
ubiquitous cigarette, lit it, flung his gaily 
colored sarape across his arm, and with 
the air of a first espada in a bull circus, 
and a dignity befitting his time-honored 
position, stepped down from his elevated 
perch and sauntered with studied care- 
lessness through the great door. 

The countrymen of the illustrious 
“ Knight of the Lions, Don Quijote de 
la Mancha,” are a gay and volatile set, 
and the supper was barely cleared away 
and the passengers comfortably seated 
at little round tables conveniently situ- 
ated through the open courtyard, when 
a cloud of cigarette smoke blurred the 
atmosphere ; the gay sound of laughter 
and the musical clinking of glasses rang 
out on the night air, while the rich, so- 
norous burr of rapidly uttered Spanish 
vowels aided to fill the fatzo with an air 
of camaraderie dear to the hearts of 
these genial people. 

The diligencta had scarcely arrived 
before the fatio began to fill with the 
good people of the neighborhood : dash- 
ing dons and charming seforitas, all on 
pleasure bent; the young fellows look- 
ing quite brave and romantic in their 
picturesque national dress topped by the 
long Spanish cloak; the lasses bewitch- 
ing enough in their simple, modest 
gowns and seductive mantillas. 

The amateur musicians of the place 
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had also quickly assembled. Under a 
swect-smelling bower of palms and roses 
at one end of the court an impromptu 
stage had been mysteriously erected. 
Aspiring actors sprang into existence 
as if by enchantment, and the fa/zo soon 
refiected a scene of festivity as truly 
Spanish as it was delightful. 

To the northern eye unaccustomed to 
tropical surroundings, nothing offers a 
more singularly charming aspect than 
these stray bits of Spanish life. Gen- 
erous vistas they are, which linger tena- 
ciously in the memory ; in after years 
to be awakened to vivid existence by a 
wanton whiff of faint perfume; a glimpse 
of a carnation poised coquettishly in a 
waving mass of jet black hair; a few 
sweet bars of a long-forgotten tune, or a 
patch of deep blue sky on a dreamy 
summer day. 

The scene on this occasion is difficult 
of description. A deliciously quaint 
patio open to the starry sky; the air 
heavy with the perfume of a myriad 
tropical flowers, strangers to our north- 
ern clime ; the witchery of soft Spanish 
laughter from feminine lips ; the melo- 
dious twanging of a skillfully manipu- 
lated guitar; the musical, spirit-stirring 
click of castanets; and, permeating all 
with a soft languor, the restful, plaint- 
ively tender melody of La Golondrina 
and La /aloma—songs that stir the 
Spanish blood to its very dregs and 
cause the love-light to leap into femi- 
nine Spanish eyes. 

In the cleared portion of the court- 
yard a pretty bit of acting was being 
effectively presented. <A local Carmen 
blithesome disciple of Calvé—a 
José and Escamillo had simultaneously 
sprung into being; and here in the soft 
southern twilight, bathed in a perfect 
perfume of local color, a most delicious 
and original part of Bizet’s famous opera 
could be seen; and this too with a native 
grace and abandon natural to these emo- 
tional, sun-kissed children of the tropics. 

The Carmen was exceptionally good, 
and the supple form, the dainty satin- 
clad foot, the ever-present rose in the 
luxuriant black hair, the sweet Spanish 
mouth with its full kissable lips, the 
strongly arched eyebrows, the glorious 
black eyes—capable of sounding a note 
from the heart-strings as soft and tender 
as a summer breeze—all combined to 


—, 





invest with a singular charm this strik- 
ingly original scene. 
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It was full late in the evening when 
by common assent this living picture 
dissoived itself; and the town clock, high 
up in the turret on the Municipal Palace 
—I use the word advisedly, since every 
city hall in Mexico is known by this 
gracious, though misleading, title— 
struck one as the last foot-fall echoed 
down the street, and I retired to dream 
of fascinating Spanish sefioritas, gui- 
tars, castanets, bull-fights, and bandits. 

Zarly the next morning as the chapel 
bell from the quaint old tower clanged 
its musical call to the devotees of early 
mass, we wheeled under the high stone 
arch of the city gate and started on a 
clipper pace down the gently sloping 
road that leads away through a pictur- 
esque country to the distant pueblo of 
Guerrero, The day was perfect. Far 
to the east a squadron of fleecy clouds, 
like celestial argosies, their canvas bor- 
dered with a deep edge of purest gold, 
sailed majestically across the glowing 
face of the rising sun. A colony of 
tuneful lavrocks darted their almost 
perpendicular flight above our heads; 
while below, the distant chant of drowsy 
cockerels, the lively chorus of a pack of 
yelping curs in full pursuit of us, and 
the clarion notes of a sad-voiced donkey 
proclaimed that the world was astir, 
and that another day of hope for all 
mankind had begun. 

The afternoon was well advanced 
when the spires of Guerrero began to 
gleam through the distant hills. We 
were riding leisurely along, calculating 
that we should reach the village in time 
for an early supper,when a sudden excla- 
mation from my companion caused me 
to turn hastily in the saddle and fix my 
attention on what appeared to be a small 
knot of horsemen kicking up an unusual 
amount of dust a few miles down the 
straight road we had just traversed. 

Quickly jumping from my wheel, I 
grabbed my field glass, and clapped it 
to my eyes just in time to hear the word 
Bendidos ! shouted. 

If ever there was a case of mounting 
in hot haste it was thisone. And shall 
I ever forget that ride? 

When fully persuaded that we were 
pursued, and that the sinister-looking 
squad of horsemen all too close in our 
rear were our pursuers, I stood on those 
staunch pedals as never before ; and as 
the wheels responded to the added exer- 
tion and began to kick pebbles into the 
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small of my back, the road beneath 
seemed slowly to lose character, and 
then all special features had merged 
swiftly into a narrow gray streak,-that 
appeared to rise and meet me, pass 
quickly under the revolving wheels and 
leave only a bitter taste of alkaline dust 
in my mouth asa reminder of the ac- 
quaintance so quickly formed and sev- 
ered. The road ahead I knew from ex- 
perience to be almost level, but we were 
covering it with such celerity that it 
seemed to become one perpetual hill, 
which we were always ascending, and 
which ever leaped forward to meet us. 

As I began to realize the speed at 
which we were traveling, the dread of 
being overtaken gave way slowly to a 
feeling of buoyancy; and as the exhilara- 
tion crept up from heart to brain my 
mind grew calmer, and I began to specu- 
late on the resistance of my machine. 
And although I occasionally experi- 
enced a jolt which almost hurled me 
from the saddle, I mentally thanked my 
lucky stars that no pestilential clam- 
shells, broken glass, or similar infernal 
contrivances lurked on these isolated 
highways. 

A vagrant butterfly, winging a listless 
flight among the flowers by the road- 
side, heedlessly swung against my face 
as we whizzed along, and dropped a sad 
mass of blurred and trembling color 
across the handle-bars of the machine. 
For a moment it hung there and then 
dropped to the rdad, which, like a luster- 
less strip of écru ribbon, flaunted away 
behind us. 

Our confidence was to receive a sud- 
den check, however, for in a very short 
time it dawned upon us that, after all, 
our pursuers had visibly gained ground, 
for we could now hear distinctly above 
the ceaseless burr of the laboring wheels, 
the regular patter of iron-shod hoofs gal- 
loping to the cadence of clanking swords 
and rattling bridle-chains. The pace 
soon became deadly ; my heart seemed 
bursting against my ribs, and I felt that 
I could keep up this cracking speed but 
a short while longer. 

Our only hope now lay in reaching 
the brow of the-hill overlooking Guer- 
rero, tor this vantage ground once at- 
tained, we might elude our pursuers by 
a breakneck coast down the somewhat 
steep decline to the city gate beyond. 

A glance at the drawn face of my 
companion convinced me that he too 
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was meditating the same plan; and si- 
multaneously we bent lower over the 
handle- bars, and his wheel shot past me 
with a slithering, vertiginous pace that 
I despaired of ever attaining, and which 
I have never seen equaled since. 

It was manifestly the humane inten- 
tion of cur worthy pursuers to take us 
alive, if possible, for from the beginning 
of our enforced race no recourse had 
been made to the glistening carbines, 
slung banditti-wise across their several 
shoulders. 

As their evident intention dawned on 
me it filled me with hope, but at the 
same time grim visions arose in my 
mind of hidden fastnesses in the adja- 
cent mountains, and of tender bits of 
gringo ears being sent to our several 
friends with the grewsome admonition 
that the rest of the consignment would 
follow if sundry fat ransoms were not 
instantly forthcoming. 

This last impression on my mental 


retina had the salutary effect of stimu-- 


lating me into putting one last extra 
ounce of weight on my humming pedals, 
and this carried me almost to the brow 
of the hill over which my fleeing friend 
was just disappearing—his head going 
out of sight as quickly as though he had 
jumped from a pier. 

Whether or not I should reach this 
Hesperian spot was extremely doubtful, 
for my pursuers, witnessing the disap- 
pearance of my comrade, now imparted 
a prodigious lashing’ to their winded 
mustangs, and the clattering in my rear 
quickly resolved itself into a rumbling 
roar which threatened at any moment 
to overwhelm me. I momentarily ex- 
pected to feel a brown hand seize me by 
the back of the neck and lift me from 
my slender saddle, and the thought of 
the consequences quite took my remain- 
ing breath away. 

At this moment, and just when a few 
more revolutions of the wheel would 
place me beyond their reach, I heard a 
hoarse, exultant voice shout in Spanish 
“ Alcdnsele con la riata.” I had .not 
thought of this before, and my heart 
leaped with one great bound into my 
parched throat as I heard the familiar 
swish of a hurtling lasso, as my Nemesis, 
disengaging it from the pommel of his 
saddle swung it through the air prepar- 
atory to getting it ready for a launch. 

There is something immeasurably 
devilish and cruel in the skirl of a lasso 
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as itis hurled through the air and set- 
tles around the neck of a luckless steer 
careering across the plain before a mer- 
ciless vaquero ; and the hiss which it 
emits when it isdrawn taut, and hurls the 
hapless victim to the earth, probably to 
be bruised and dragged for a hundred 
yards along the ground, has always lik- 
ened itself in my mind to the sardonic 
chuckle of a maniac who has just suc- 
ceeded in throttling his keeper, or the 
clacking laugh of a hyena which, in 
some lonely, moon-lit graveyard, has 
just removed the last bit of earth from 
the form of its grisly prey. 

The thought that I was to be lassoed 
like a wild beast so filled me with voice- 
less rage that had not the goal been 
now so near I think that I should have 
ceased my wild flight and turned to 
wreak vengeance on at least one of my 
pitiless pursuers. This was manifestly 
no time for sentiment, however, and I 
could not have stopped my wheel had I 
so tried, for at this juncture I reached 
the brow of the long-wished-for hill 
and beheld before me, nestling cozily at 
the foot of the steep decline, the quiet 
village of Guerrero. My companion 
was nowhere in sight. Throwing my 
weary feet on to the coasting rests, I 
started down that hill with a speed 
which Old Put. never could have expe- 
rienced in his gallant flight from his re- 
lentless British enemies. 

As I began the giddy race to the 
bottom, the ominous whirr of a swiftly 
circling rvzata warned me of a crisis. 
Instinctively I ducked my head and 
crooked my arms, thus forming a circle 
with the handle-bars, which would pro- 
vide against the lasso catching. 

As I ducked again, this time still 
lower, the edge of the lariat, as hot as 
any live electric-light wire, struck me 
across the forehead, burned its way 
down my hair—taking my cap with it 
—down the curve of my spine, and rung 
my camera, which lay strapped across 
the rear wheel of the machine. I felt 
a momentary jerk and a sudden, almost 
imperceptible, checking of the speed; 
and then my ears were assailed by a 
perfect howl of derision that burst in 
a chorus from my pursuers as the owner 
of the lasso hauled in his prize—my 
poor battered camera—and strained his 
gaze to see me bounding away down the 
hillside, blinded by a perfect cloud of 
bitter alkaline dust and hatless, but safe. 
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By Captain Charies 8B. Hail, 19th U. S. infantry. 


(Continued.) 


F a soldier is 
¢ perfect at 
Fea drill, ‘at 


guard duty, 
or correct in 
discipline, and 
knows nothing 
of his rifle, how 
to care for it, 
or how to shoot 
with it so as to 
feel confidence 
in his ability to hit an object, his value 
as a soldier at once ceases and he be- 
comes a positive injury to his company 
and to the State. Under the present 
competent and excellent teaching of 
Colonel E. C. Farrington, Inspector- 
General of Rifle Practice, to whose re- 
ports I shall refer at the proper time, 
the militia of Maine to-day rank, as 
marksmen, among the first of all the 
other States. 

In 1877 the military force was in- 
creased by one company of infantry, 
the “ Richards Light Infantry,” of Gar- 
dener, Captain John W. Berry, Lieuten- 
ants Charles W. Drake and Fred A. 
Wadsworth. This increase was author- 
ized by the Legislature and became an 
additional unattached company. The 
force of High School Cadets was also in- 
creased by one company, known as Com- 
pany C, “Connor Cadets,” commanded 
by Captain Frederick E. Lally, Company 
A being commanded by Captain Allan I. 
Duncan, of Bath, and Company B by Cap- 
tain’ Herbert G. Foster, uf Waterville. 
The three young captains just named 
met at Augusta and chose a uniform 
similar to the one used by the cadets in 
the State College at Orono. The cadets 
took part in the annual encampment 
and won much praise for their fine drill 
and appearance at parade. 

The encampment for 1877 was held at 
Augusta, zoth to the 25th of August, 
and was notable for the fact that the 
troops elected to serve six days in camp 
did accept but four days’ pay therefor. 
The necessity for this was the limited 
amount of money available for the en- 
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campment. The Adjutant-General and 
Inspector-General reported an increased 
interest shown by officers and men, as 
evidenced by their study and discussion 
of military subjects. 

The order establishing the “ First 
Division, Militia of Maine,” was re- 
voked in 1878 on account of the failure 
of the Legislature to elect a Major-Gen- 
eral as stated, and the unattached com- 
panies were assigned to Colonel Mat- 
tocks’s command, The Legislature also 
failed to appropriate for new uniforms 
which were needed and for the expense 
of an encampment ; in fact, the militia 
did not seem to be “in it” with the 
Legislature that year. Still the militia 
were not to be cast down by a little thing 
like want of funds, and determined 
to have an encampment at any rate, 
agreeing to serve without pay for the 
six days, the State to furnish rations. 
An encampment was accordingly or- 
dered at Waterville, from the 19th to 
the 24th of August, under the command 
of Colonel Mattocks; and the Maine 
Central Railroad, not to be outdone in 
generosity, agreed to furnish free trans- 
portation for troops and baggage. The 
time of the troops while in camp was 
profitably passed in learning the move- 
ments in battalion drill. 

To keep the men interested and to 
show appreciation of their offer of free 
service to the State, prizes were offered 
for the two company teams best in tar- 
get practice, and for the two best drilled 
companies and two best drilled soldiers. 
Of the State prizes, the first of fifty dol- 
lars for the company team making the 
best score in target practice was won 
by Company G, First Regiment (Jame- 
son Guards of Bangor); the second of 
twenty-five dollars for the company 
team making the second-best score by 
Company C, First Regiment (Auburn 
Light Infantry). Of the Waterville citi- 
zens’ prizes, the first of thirty dollars 
for the best drilled company, was won by 
Company G, First Regiment (Jameson 
Guards, Bangor), and the second for 
the second-best company, by the Mont- 
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gomery Guards (unattached), Portland. 
The first State medal for best drilled 
soldier was won by Sergeant Tower, 
and the second by Private Hathorn, 
both of Company G, First Regiment. 
The referees were officers of the regu- 
lar army, and it is believed their decis- 
ions gave satisfaction. Later in the 
year, to encourage target practice, the 
State offered additional prizes of fifty 
dollars and twenty-five dollars for the 
best and second-best scores by company 
teams, the Biddeford Light Infantry 
(unattached) winning the first and Com- 
pany F, First Regiment (Capital Guards, 
Augusta), the second. As showing the 
interest in military matters by the young 
men of the State, it may be stated that, 
during 1878, the Governor granted per- 
mission to twenty independent compa- 
nies to parade in public with arms. 

The Legislature of 1879 again elected 
General Chamberlain Major-General of 
Militia, and he was assigned to the com- 
mand of the “ Volunteer Militia,” but 
probably owing to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the force, he did not see 
fit to appoint a staff, and no encamp- 
ment having been ordered, made no 
report of any military duty that year. 
Adjutant-General Leavitt, in his report 
for 1879, stated “the militia law should 
be repealed, there is so little of it worth 
retaining,” and recommended ‘a com- 
mission of competent persons should be 
appointed, and submit to the Legisla- 
ture of 1880 a practical code.” Refer- 
ring to the treatment of the militia by 
the Legislature he uses the fcllowing 
forcible, but evidently well merited 
language: “The neglect and refusal of 
the Legislatures of 1878 and 1879 to 
make the necessary appropriation for 
uniforms for the organized militia, justly 
merits the condemnation that it re- 
ceived at the hands of every man who 
would see a well-disciplined militia that 
would be a credit to our State.” 

The year 1880 was probably one of 
he most eventful in the history of the 
militia, opening with a very exciting 
contest involving the political control of 
the State, which necessitated at one time 
the mobilizing of the following com- 
panies of militia at the State House, 
viz.: Richards Light Infantry, Captain 
Berry ; Capital Guards, Captain Ballard ; 
Auburn Light Infantry, Lieutenant Mer- 
rill; and a detachment of the Andros- 
coggin Light Artillery, Captain Men 


Major Frank E. Nye. 
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nealy, for several days of active duty, 
and closing with a new militia law in 
force, the disbanding of all the com- 
panies in the State, and the entire re- 
organization of the militia. 

D. F. Davis having qualified as 
Governor and Commander-.in-Chief, 
he appointed General George L. Beal 
as Adjutant-General, Genefal Charles 
W. Tilden as Inspector-General, and 
Colonel E. C. Farrington as Inspector 
of Rifle Practice—gentlemen of the 
greatest ability, the first two of dis- 
tinguished war service, and all par- 
ticularly well fitted for the perform- 
ance of their duties. On February 14th 
the following-named officers were ap- 
pointed members of the commission to 
“revise, amend and add to the laws re- 
lating to the militia,” as provided by 
resolve of the Legislature: General 
Charles W. Tilden, Colonel Joseph 
B. Peaks, Lieutenant-Colonels Daniel 
White and John Marshall Brown, and 
The commission 
promptly performed the required duty, 
and reported tothe same Legislature 
“a veny concise, practical, military law, 
well adapted to the wants of the State,” 
which was adopted with but few changes. 
The new law divided the militia into 
three parts: “Enrolled, Reserve, and 
Active or Volunteer.” The first two 
were not subject to any duty except in 
case of war, preventing, repelling or 
suppressing invasion, insurrection, or 
riot, or in aiding the civil authority, and 
then only when the active force was 
found insufficient for the purpose. 

On June 16th the old First Regiment 
of Infantry, M. V. M., was disbanded, all 
the officers were honorably discharged, 
and all enlisted men in the militia 
who had enlisted prior to April 1, 1880. 
Of the thirteen old companies in the 
State twelve were reorganized to con- 
form to the law, and one, the Belfast 
City Guard, was disbanded. Four new 
companies were organized in the towns 
of Dover, Dexter, Rockiand, and Water- 
ville; and the sixteen companies were 
organized into two regiments of eight 
companies each. The Frontier Guards 
of Eastport also reorganized, but was 
not attached to either regiment. The 
Androscoggin Light Artillery, Lewis- 
ton, was also disbanded, the First Pla- 
toon of First Battery of Maine Light 
Artillery organized therefrom, and the 
Second Platoon was located at Portland. 
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These platoons were provided with four 
Napoleon 12 pounder guns, and also 
armed with Springfield rifles, making 
them available as either artillery or 
infantry. With an adjutant-general de- 
voted to the service, an. acceptable 
militia law, and an admirable organiza- 
tion thereunder, there dawned an era of 
prosperity that was to lead to increased 
interest in and a desire on the part of 
men of character and standing, to be 
identified with military matters, and the 
gradual forming of a reliable militia 
force in which the State can to-day feel 
a just pride. 

The two regiments of infantry organ- 
ized by this law have existed up to the 
present time, and gained in strength, 
knowledge and discipline. The First 
Regiment, Maine Volunteer Militia (as 
then designated) consisted of the Port- 
land Light Infantry, Portland, Com- 
pany A; Portland Mechanic Blues, 
Portland, Company B; Auburn Light 
Infantry, Auburn, Company C ; Norway 
Light Infantry, Norway, Company D; 
Montgomery Guards, Portland, Com- 
pany E; Capital Guards, Augusta, Com- 
pany F; Biddeford Light Infantry, 
Biddeford, CompanyG; Richards Light 
Infantry, Gardiner, Company H. 

The following named companies con- 
stituted the Second Regiment : Crosby 
Guards, Hampden, Company A ; Hersey 
Light Infantry, Oldtown, Company B ; 
Dexter Light Infantry, Dexter, Com- 
pany C; Tillson Light Infantry, Rock- 
land, Company D; Skowhegan Light 
Infantry, Skowhegan, Company E; 
Douty Guards, Dover, Company F; 
Jameson Guards, Bangor, Company G ; 
Belfast City Guards, Belfast, Company 
H. John Marshall Brown, of Portland, 
was elected Colonel of the First Regi- 
ment, and Daniel White, of Bangor, 
Colonel of the Second. Colonel Brown’s 
regiment assembled at Portland, Sep- 
tember 8, 1880, and went into camp on 
Long Island for one day’s muster and 
inspection. The Second Regiment was 
not able to assemble as a regimental 
organization. 

The only important matters relating 
to the militia, occurring in 1881, were 
the appointment of General John J. 
Lynch, as Inspector-General; the con- 
vening of an Examining Board, consist- 
ing of General Lynch, Lieutenant-Col- 
onels Badger and Richards to examine 
as to the qualifications of all persons 
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elected to office in the militia; and the 
State encampment at Augusta for four 
days, commencing September 3d, at 
which nearly 77 per cent. of the troops 
attended. The camp was inspected by 
Lieutenant Crawford, of the znd U. S. 
Artillery, who pronounced the troops in 
fairly good condition, and indicated 
wherein they could be improved. 
General Lynch, who inspected in the 
armories, found the condition of the 
companies not at all satisfactory, and 
made a very full and careful report in 
which he specified all the good and bad 
points in each company. The result of 
such an inspection, while not always 
pleasant or acceptable to companies, 
has invariably resulted in great good, 
and an improved condition is shown in 
subsequent inspections. The same year 
the Adjutant - General recommended 
that the encampments be held for six 
days; and in 1882, his idea being adopted, 
the troops went into camp at Augusta, 
from September 18th to 23d, inclusive. 
The Frontier Guards, of Eastport, on 
account of their being at such a great 
distance from Augusta, and the expense 
of reaching there, were allowed to camp 
alone at Calais. Lieutenant Totten, 4th 
U.S. Artillery, inspected the camp at 
Augusta, and made a very long and 
valuable report, containing many sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

1883 was made eventful by the resig- 
nation, on account of ill health, of Major- 
General Chamberlain. The Commander- 
in-Chief, Governor Robie, desiring that 
the valuable services of General Cham- 
berlain should not be lost to the militia 
and the State, prevailed upon the Gen- 
eral to reconsider his resignation, and to 
relieve him of the arduous duty at en- 
campments, di-ected that the militia be 
formed into a brigade, an organization 
the Division Commander had recom- 
mended. Accordingly an order was is- 
sued creating the First Brigade, M.V. M., 
to consist of all the organized militia. 
Colonel John Marshall Brown was 
elected Brigadier - General and an- 
nounced as Brigade Commander, being 
succeeded in .command of the First 


Regiment by Colonel John J. Lynch ; 
Colonel Henry L. Mitchell was also 
elected Colonel of the Second Regiment 
vice White resigned. 

General Brown held a very successful 
encampment for four days, from Au- 
gust 21st, at Augusta ; and by his well- 
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known military ability; devotion to duty 
and interest in everything relating to 
the troops, endeared himself to his com- 
mand. He at once commenced a system 
of instruction and discipline, that was 
destined to place his brigade in the fore- 
most rank among military organizations. 
General John T. Richards was appointed 
Inspector-General of the State. General 
Richards had for several years been 
connected with the militia of the State, 


who speaks of the decided advancement 
toward excellence which he observed 
in the brigade during the short time it 
was in camp, and which he attributed 
as due, in a great measure, to the per- 
sonal efforts and example of the brigade 
commander, General Brown; and also 
says that “in deportment, drill, appear- 
ance, the condition of the arms, accou- 
terments and clothing, and in marks- 
manship, the volunteer militia of Maine 
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Capt. 1. H. Baker, rst Regiment. Capt. M. J. Moriarty, rst Regiment. Capt. M. P. Stiles, rst Regiment. 
Capt. J. B. O* Neill, rst Regiment. Capt. F. J. Hogan, rst Regiment. Capt. G. A. Dow, rst Regiment. 


and was well-fitted for the position. 
Lieutenant Totten again inspected the 
troops in camp, and reported a marked 
improvement in their general appear- 
ance and discipline. 

The encampment of 1884 was held at 
Augusta, from August 5th to gth, in- 
clusive, and the troops were inspected 
by Captain J. A. Fessenden, U. S. A., 


will compare favorably with that of any* 
other State.” 

In 1885 the commission of General 
Chamberlain as Division Commander 
expired, and as the Legislature failed 
to elect any one in his place the division 
organization was abolished. General 
S. J. Gallagher succeeded General Beal 
as Adjutant-General of the State. 

( Zo te continued.) 
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ATHLETICS. 


AN ERA OF RECONCILIATION, 


HE white 
wings of the 
Angel of 


Peace are 
broadening wonder- 
fully from day to 
day, and it seems 
probable that their 
shadow will soon 
wholly environ 
American amateur 
and collegiate sport. 

The recent Military Carnival at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, healed the 
bitter and long-standing feud between the 
Seventh Regiment, N.G.S.N.Y., and the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, the Guardsmen yielding 
a point of etiquette, and formally recognizing 
the paramount authority of the A. A. U., in 
order that no ill-feeling might mar games ar- 
ranged for the benefit of a noble charity. 

Next came the threatened rupture between 
the League of American Wheelmen and the 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Ath- 
letes of America. The League has a rule which 
forbids any wheelman to have his traveling or 
training expenses paid by any organization of 
which he may be a member, while 1t is the cus- 
tom of American colleges to pay such expenses 
for their wheelmen, just as they do for their 
athletes. Wishing to remain in alliance with the 
League and yet being unable to change the 
policy of the colleges, the Intercollegiate Asso- 
ciation sent its President to the annual meeting 
of the League at Albany, in February, with in- 
structions to ask that the wheelmen of all schools 
and colleges, when competing in games open 
only to schools and colleges, should be exempt 
from the enforcement of this expense rule. 
The request was granted without an opposing 
voice, and the immediate result will be the en- 





rollment in the League of mauy school and 
college wheelmen. 

The New York Athletic Club was the founder 
and reorganizer of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
and for many years the mainstay of the A. A. U.. 
and subsequently of its Metropolitan Associa-— 
tion. In October, 1895, the club was dissatis— 
fied with some action of the Metropolitan Asso— 
ciation, and withdrew from its membership:. 
Time and sober second thought have healed! 
the original sore, but meanwhile certain subse- 
quent legislation of the Amateur Athletic Union 
was distasteful to the New York Athletic Club,, 
and reconciliation seemed still in the distance. 
Last December an old member of the club pub- 
lished a few lines, suggesting the advisability 
of ending this estrangement, and the Metro- 
politan Association responded promptly by ap- 
pointing a committee with instructions to seek 
an interview with the officers of the club 
and learn their reasons for remaining outside 
of the Association. This committee sent their 
credentials and a request for a conference to 
the New York A. C., and received a prompt 
reply, which mentioned the more important of 
those rules and rulings of the A. A. U. which 
the club thought harmful to the best interests. 
of amateur sport. As these rules were beyond 
the province of the Metropolitan Association. 
the committee referred the documents to the- 
A. A. U., and dropped out of the negotiations. 
A meeting was soon arranged between officials: 
of the A. A. U. and officers of the N. Y. A. C.;: 
courtesy and common sense ruled the confer- 
ence, and the gratifying result is that the New 
York A, C. has already applied for member- 
ship in the Metropolitan Association, and the 
A. A. U. will repeal the objectionable rules with 
as little delay as is consistent with the routine 
prescribed by their constitution. 

And last, but not least, comes the newly 
signed Harvard-Yale treaty. In the fall. of 
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1895, a hasty and wholly unofficial utterance of 
a Harvard graduate started a quarrel as viru- 
lent as the ‘* Warsof the Roses” in England, and 
terminated all those athletic contests in which 
the students of Yale and Harvard Universi- 
ties were accustomed to measure their strength 
and skill each year. Nine-tenths of all the 
students and graduates of either University 
have been for a long time heartily sick of this 
squabble, and ashamed that their Universit 

should have become entangled in such a child- 
ish feud, but personal pride and college pride 
have prevented such preliminary negotiations 
as would have settled the difficulty long ago. 
Last fall, after some correspondence between 
leading spirits on either side, a mass-meeting 
of Yale students voted by 639 against 6 that it 
was desirable to resume competition with Har- 
vard, and although no similar test of opinion 
was made at Harvard, every one knew that the 
result of such a vote would have been about the 
same at Harvard as at Yale. With such an over- 
whelming majority in favor of peace it did not 
seem possible that collegiate etiquette and 
punctilio and quibble could long delay a satis- 
factory settlement, but week followed week with 
nothing done; occasional reports stated that 
all negotiations-were at an end, and the air 


was thick with unofficial surmise and official - 


statement, interviews anonymous and inter- 
views signed, pronunciamento and ultimatum. 
Out of all this hurly-burly it became evident 
early in February that the sole remaining 
trouble was with the boat race. Yale was will- 
ing to frame a programme for baseball, football 
and athletics, and defer a boat-race arrange- 
ment until another time, but Harvard insisted 
onallor none. Harvard wished to row at Pough- 
keepsie, Yale at New London. Harvard was 
willing to allow Cornell in the race, while Yale 
wished nobody but Harvard. Yale could not 
row before June 2oth, and Harvard would not 
row after June 15th, etc. Just when it seemed 
that the ship of harmony would be wrecked on 
this boat-race rock, a wave of mutual conces- 
sion swept all haggling aside, and the following 
agreement was signed : 


BOSTON, MASS., February 13, 1897. 

It is hereby agreed by and between the Harvard 
Athletic Committee andthe Yale athletic management 
that there shall be annual contests in rowing, football, 
baseball and track athletics between the representa- 
tive organizations of Yale and Harvaid, beginning 
March 1, 1897, and ending March 1, 1902. The details 
of these contests to be left tothe managers and cap- 
tains. 

It is also agreed that all contests, with the exception 
of rowing races, shall take place on college grounds, 
and the net gate receipts shall be equally divided be- 
tween the two contesting organizations. 

This agreement is conditional upon the appointment 
on or before April1, 1897, of acommittee, to consist of 
one graduate of each university, to whom shall be re- 
ferred all disagreements in any way relating to ath- 
letics, and all questions of eligibility. The decision of 
this committee to be final. 

In case of a disagreement between the members of 
this committee it shall have the power to call upona 
third person to settle the particular question in dispute, 

Exception to clause 1: Owing to Harvard’s present 
boating arrangements, Yale is willing to make a third 
party in the Harvard-Cornell race at Poughkeepsie in 
1897, if Harvard so arranges. 

Yale isto be definitely informed of the decision re- 

garding and the date of the race, on or before March 1, 
1897. 
If the race for 1897 is arranged, Yale is to have the 
privilege of naming either Poughkeepsie or New Lon- 
don for the race of 1898; the races of succeeding years 
to be governed by the main body of the agreement. 
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_ If the race of 1897 is not arranged, that failure shall 
in no wise affect the general agreement, and the place 
for the race of 1898 shall then be governed by the terms 
of the general agreement. 


(Signed) W. A. BROOKS, JR. 


WALTER CampP. 


This agreement makes it certain that we shall 
have this year the annual athletic match, the an- 
nual baseball matches and the annual football 
match between Yale and Harvard, but the boat 
race is still in great doubt, on account of the 
number of clashing interests at stake. Cornell, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia are old acquaint- 
ances on the water, and have met in many 
races. They rowed against each other on 
Lake George in 1880, on Saratoga Lake in 1884, 
at New London in 1889 and 1891, and at Pough- 
keepsie in 1895 and 1896, while some two of the 
three have raced against each other almost 
every year since 1873. The Poughkeepsie re- 
gatta was founded by Cornell, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia in 1895, and Harvard came into 
the race, not asa founder, but as an invited 
guest, in 1896. 

Cornell, Columbia and Pennsylvania, who 
founded the Poughkeepsie regatta, may justly 
claim to have something to say about its man- 
agement—more certainly than has Harvard, 
whose oarsmen were late-comers in that race. 
It is openly stated by Yale that they do not 
wish to row against Cornell, have only con- 
sented to do so this year in order to get 
a chartce at Harvard, and will certainly and 


positively refuse to meet Cornell on the 
water after next June. Under such cir- 
cumstances Cornell may be unwilling to 


break faith and friendship with Columbia 
and Pennsylvania for the purpose of rowing 
one race against Yale, with the assurance that 
there is no chance for further contests with the 
New Haven oarsmen. Cornell could settle the 
matter F ypnego 4 by rowing in a match with 
Harvard and Yale and afterward in the regu- 
lar —— with Columbia and Pennsylvania, 
but all college crews seem unwilling to row two 
such races in one month. Similarly Harvard 
might row inthe Yale-Cornell-Harvard match, 
and then meet Columbia and Pennsylvania, 
with or without Cornell, in the regular regatta. 
The situation, as outlined above, seems com- 
plicated, almost beyond hope of satisfactory 
untanglement, but the spirit of harmony is 
strong in the land, just now, and it is quite 
likely that all interested parties may yet meet 
on common ground and adjust their differ- 
ences. 

During their temporary estrangement Yale 
and Harvard had ample opportunity to learn 
several valuable truths. They might have dis- 
covered that there are in the United States 
other universities able to keep step with Yale 
and Harvard in all branches of athletic sport, 
and that a victory over Yale or Harvard is no 
longer synonymous with intercollegiate su- 
premacy. They might have learned that no 
university can rightfully claim the highest col- 
legiate rowing honors until Cornell has been 
beaten ; that the baseball championship cannot 
be gained until after a reckoning with Prince- 
ton and Brown, and that the winners of a Yale- 
Harvard football match will find their path to 
intercollegiate leadership blocked by Princeton 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 

W. B. Curtis. 














SKA TING. 


NEW JERSEY ATHLETIC CLUB. 

Their second annual winter sports were held 
February 13th, in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. The assembly did not test the 
seating capacity of the Garden, although the 
meeting had been well-advertised and the pro- 
gramme was interesting. both in selection of 
contests and class of contestants. There were 
competitions at running, walking, jumping, 
pole-vaulting, bicycling and basket-ball, and 
two races for the limited championships of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. The floor of the Gar- 
den was not removed, and all competition took 
place on the boards. There were two concen- 
tric running paths; onea tenth of a mile in 
circuit and the other one-eleventh of a mile. 
The corners of these paths were not raised, and 
neither wheelmen, nor short-distance runners 
could negotiate them at full speed. 

The great number of scheduled events and 
the unexpectedly long lists of entries made the 
programme far too long for one evening, and in 
order to avoid breaking the Sabbath it was 
found necessary to conduct two and even three 
events at the same time. This doubling up of 
the contests distracted the attention of the 
spectators, and the arrangement of the paths 
and inner field rendered unavoidable some 
jostling and interference between contestants 
in those events which were held at the same 
time. The entries included several world’s 
champions and record-holders, and three pre- 
meditated assaults were made on existing rec- 
ords, but none proved successful. In scoring 
by points for the club banner, Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club tallied more than the combined 
score of any two other clubs, the figures of the 
leaders being: Knickerbocker A. C., 31 ; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 15 ; Georgetown Uni- 
versity, 14; New West Side A. C., 13, and Yale 
University, 11. 


60-yard handicap run, final heat—T. R. Fisher, Jr., 
Yale University, 5 feet, 6 3-5s.; B. J. Wefers, George- 
town University, scratch, 2; R. Hoffman, University 
of Pennsylvania, 7 feet, 3. 
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60-yard invitation run—B. J. Wefers, G. U.. 6 3-5s.; 
M. P. Halpin, New York A. C.,2; E. Zinn, New West 
Side A. C., 3. 

220-yard tandicap run, final heat — M. J. Waters, 
Twenty-third street Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, so yeres, 244-58.; W. B. Brister, Fourth Regiment 
N. G. N. J., 9 yards, 2; B. J. Wefers, G. U., penalized 
4 yards, 3. 

440-yard handicap run, final heat— J. J. Storms. Jr., 
Knickerbocker A. C., 8 yards, 54 3-5s.. J. Buck, K. A. 
C., scratch, 2; H. M. Cogan, Columbia U., 15 yards, 3. 

880-yard run for novices; final heat—A. Grant, U. of 
P., 2m. 12 4-5s.; F. Y. Lane, U. of P., 2; S. Nick Buck- 
ingham, Y. U., 3. 

880-yard handicap run, limit 25 yards—C. H. Kilpat- 
rick, Princeton U., scratch, 2m. 3 2-ss.; A. Grant, U. of 
P., 20 yards, 2; G. G. Hollander, K. A. C., 12 yards. 3. 

One-mile handicap run—E. W. Bedford, K. A. C., 80 
yards, 4m. 41 1-5s.; J. F. Cregan, P. U., 10 yards, 2; R. 

ennedy, Xavier A. A., 75 yards, 3- 

Ten-mile run, limited championship of the A. A. U. 
—T. McGirr, G. U., 57m. 40 1-5s.: P. Mackey, N. W. S. 
A.C.,2; M. J. Regan, N. Ww. $ A. C., 2 

Two-mile steeplechase, limited championship of the 

. A. U.—E. W. Hjertberg, New Jersey A. C., 1m.; G. 
W. Orton, U. of P.,2; J. B. Finnamore, Pastime A. 


Cie-cnite handicap walk—H. W. Ladd, N. W.S. A. 
C., 45 seconds, 7m. 39 1-5s.; H. F. McLaughlin, N. W. S. 
A. &. 45 seconds, 2; S. Liebgold, P. A. C.. scratch, 3. 

One-mile bicycle handicap; final heat—U. M. Rer- 
van, Harlem Wheelmen, 65 yards, 2m. 48s; W. H. 


wen, K. A. C., scratch, 2; L. R. Jefferson, K. A. C., 
scratch, 3. 
One mile bicycle race—W. H. Owen. K. A. C., 2m. 


54 2-58.; A. S. Jungkind, Riverside W.,2; R.A Miller, 
Greenwich W., 3. 

Standing hop, step and jump--B, E. Mulligan, K. A. 
C., 29ft. ro¥in.; J. Cosgrave, Company A., Tenth Bat- 
talion, N. G. S. N. Y., 2oft. 3%in.; F. Block, Em- 
pire A. A., Brooklyn, 26ft. 44in. 

Pole vault handicap—C. T. Van Winkle, Y. U., 1 inch, 
roft. 6% in.; S. K. Thomas, K. A. C., 2 inches, roft. 
s4in.; A. C. Tyer, P. U., 3 inches, ro ft. 2 5-8in. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Their athletic association gave games Feb- 
ruary 5th in their gymnasium. 

25-yard run—Patterson, 4 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile run— Squad A, White, 1m. 3s. ; Squad 
B, Hyman, rm. 2-5s.; +a C, Gould, rm. r 1-5s. 

880-yard run—Squad A, Barton, 2m. 5 2-5s.; Squad B, 
Taschira, 2m. 12s. ; Squad C, Calhoun, 2m. ss. 

1600-yard run—Lennes, 4m. 53 3-58. 

FFs fae hurdle race—Steigmeyer, 6 3-ss. 

alf-mile walk—Barrett, 3m. 46 4-5s. 

Running aoe one Sane. sft. gin. 

Running broad jump—Steigmeyer, roft. 2%in. 

Putting the shot—Herschberger, 33ft. 3%in. 


SKATING. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


HEIR _ second 
annual skating 
championships 
were ——eo 

anua: 15t 
and roeh ie the St. 
Nicholas Rink, New 
York City, the track 
being one-twelfth of 
a mile in circuit and 
the ice in good con- 
dition. A. Y. Mor- 
gan, De La Salle In- 
stitute, was protested 
for fouling in the last heat of the quarter-mile 
race, for being over twenty years of age, and 
for having engaged in business. The skaters 
of Trinity and Harvard schools were protested 
forlate entries. At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held January 2oth, all of the 
protests were overruled, and it was decided 
that Berkeley and De La Salle must skate off 





their tie in a series of races at some date to be 
selected hereafter. 

The scoring for the school banner was on 
the basis of 5 points for a first place, 3 points 
for a second place, and 1 point for a third 
place. The score was: Berkeley, 13; De La 
Salle, 13; Cutler, 8; Trinity, 1; Harvard, 1. 


220 yards, final heat.—A. Y. Morgan, De La Salle 
Institute, 24 3-5s; R. Paulding, Berkeley School, 2; 
F. Proctor, B. S., 3. i 

Quarter mile, final heat.—R. Paulding, 53s; A. Y. 
Morgan, 2; S. W. McClave, Trinity S., 3. 

Haif mile, junior, final heat.—R. Inman, Cutler S., 
1M. 43 4-583 P. Coffin, C. S.,2; F. Proctor, B. S.. 3. 
One mile, final heat.—A. Y. Morgan, 3m. 7 2-58; 

Paulding, 2; F. Einstein, Harvard S., 3. 


RACING Af ORANGE LAKE, NEW YORK, 
January 16th.—Ice in fair condition. 
220-yard schoolboy team race. — Spence’s 

Business College, 1; Newburg Academy, 2. 
Five miles.—E. Thomas, West Newburg, 

16m. 45 2-5s. 
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CHAS. L. MCCLAVE, 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING. 


The Executive Committee of the National 


Amateur Skating Association entrusted the. 


management of this year’s championship meet- 
ing to Mr. W. H. Robertson, the sole surviving 
member of the ‘‘ Outing Athletic Club,” having 
entire confidence in his honesty and ability to 
bring off the meeting in a proper manner ; and 
the result shows that their trust was not mis- 
placed. In a climate like that of New York, 
where there is no assurance of to-day’s ice last- 
ing till to-morrow, or that there will be any ice 
on any given day named a week in advance, it 
is not easy to advertise a championship skating 
meeting and bring it off in strict accordance 
with the schedule. The weather this year was 
rather more annoying than usual, and that the 
meeting was finally carried out with only two 
postponements and only one change of place 
reflects great credit on Mr. Robertson's execu- 
tive ability and perseverance. 

In almost all other branches of athletic sport 
competitors confine themselves within certain 
limits. Runners who enter in the 100 yards 
and 220 yards are not found in the other con- 
tests and one-quarter-mile and one-half-mile 
men rarely compete in longer or shorter races, 
while the long-distance men are never seen in 
the sprints; but, in skating, every competitor 
wishes to enter in every race from too yards 
up to 100 miles. It is also generally necessary, 
on account of the great number of entries at a 
championship meeting, to skate trial heats in 
the shorter races. This year there were trial 
heats in the one-quarter-mile and one-mile 
races, so that the competitor skating in all four 
races, as many did, was obliged to skate a trial 
and a final in the one-quarter mile, a trial and 
a final in the one mile, and a final in the five 
miles and ten miles. It was obviously unfair 
to ask the competitors to do so much skating in 
one afternoon, and Mr. Robertson therefore 
decided to extend the programme over three 
days, and to add a number of additional handi- 
cap and scratch races to fill in the spare time 
each afternoon. 


The first announcement was that the races 
should be skated on the Cove Pond, Stamford, 
Conn., January 20, 21 and 22. The pond is 
large enough for the championship meeting, 
and the course laid out was one-half mile in 
circuit, with two straight sides of about 350 
yards and two curved ends, rather too short for 
the highest speed. 

The ice, gree | 2oth, was hard and fairly 
smooth, and the wind light, except during the 
twenty-five-mile race forthe local championship, 
when there came a flurry of snow and a half 
gale. The temperature was just below freezing, 
and the conditions favorable for good racing. 

Half-mile, boys under 15 years—Le R. See, South 
Brooklyn Wheelmen, 1m. 46 1-5s. 

One mile, novices—C. McClave, New York, 3m. 
19 Fo : ‘ . 

wo-mile handicap—B. McPartlan, Verplancks, 
scratch, 6m. 17s. 

Twenty-five miles, championship of Connecticut—C. 
McClave, Portchester, rh. 41m. 52 1-58.; A. P. Miller. 


Stamford, th. 49m. 6 1-5s.; J. Ennis, Jr., Stamtord, th. 
57m. 6s. 

Next day brought warm weather, weak ice, 
and a strip of open water along the shore, so 
that access to the main body of ice could be 
had only by boat. The regular races were 
postponed, but the assembled skaters arranged 
two matches, which were contested on a nar- 
tow strip of good ice. 

Handicap match, a guessed 200 yards—C. McClave, 
8 yards, 1; A. Y. Morgan, scratch, 2, by 8 yards. 

Match race, same course—C. McClave, 1; A. Y. Mor- 
gan, 2, by 3 yards. 

The, third day brought somewhat cooler 
weather, but the ice was still too weak for the 
crowd that would have assembled, and it was 
decided to abandon the Cove Pond, and bring 
off the remaining races on Silver Lake, Staten 
Island, Jan. 26, 27 and 28. 

A few of the skaters met at the Cove Pond 
during the forenoon of the third day, and after 
laying out a half-mile course, brought off one 
race and two exhibitions. 

440-yard match—A. Y. Morgan, 38 2-5s.; C. McClave, 
2, by 1o yards. 

‘ uarter mile professional exhibition—H. Moshier, 
301 5S. 

Amateur exhibition, a guessed half mile—A_ Y. 

Morgan, 1m. 19 4-5S. 





E, A. THOMAS, 














SKATING. 


The original programme had included sev- 
eral professional contests, but these were now 
dropped and the programme lengthened by the 
addition of more amateur races, so as to, fur- 
nish plenty of sport for three afternoons and 
evenings, as the lake is surrounded by electric 
lights, and racing could be comfortably car- 
ried on in the evening. 


January 26th, ice in fair condition, wind 
fresh, weather cold, track a fifth of a mile in 
circuit. 

Half-mile—E. Reynolds, 1m. 15 4-5s. 

One- mile handicap—B. McPartlan, scratch, 2m. 
45 4°58. 

One-mile championship—First round; first two in 
each heat to skate in final. 

First heat—B. McPartlan, hs ayers N. Y., 2m. 
55 1-5S.; E. Reynolds, Chicago, Ill., 2; S. M. Phillips, 
New York Hockey Club, 3. 

Second heat—T. Cooney, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
3m. 6 2-5s.; S. O’Brien, Royal Arcanum Wheelmen. 2. 

Third heat—A. Y. Morgan, De La Salle Institute, 
2m. 58 1-5s.; G. W. Boock, ‘Tarrytown, 2; T. Barron, St. 
Nicholas S. C., 3. 

Final heat—Reynolds, 2m. 56 1-ss.; McPartlan, 2. by 
8 yards; Morgan, 3, by 4 yards; Cooney, 4, by a foot ; 
O'Brien, 5; Boock, 6. 

Three-mile handicap—S.M. Phillips, 200 yards 8m. 42s. 

January 27th, the ice was in fair condition 
and the temperature below the freezing point. 
In the afternoon there was light snow with a 
fresh wind, and the evening races were con- 
tested in a driving snow-storm. The track was 
laid out an exact quarter mile, but the work- 
men engaged in cleaning it moved some of the 
boundary posts in, and a remeasurement, taken 
at the end of the quarter-mile race, showed that 
the path as used in that race was eighteen and 
a half yards short of the full quarter mile. In 
the subsequent races this error was rectified. 

Quarter-mile championship, first round; winners only 
to skate in final. 

First heat—A. Y. Morgan, 40 2-5s.; R. Paulding, 2. 

Second heat—I. Worth, 41s.; S. M. Phillips, 2. 

Third heat—E. Reynolds, 38s.; E. A. Thomas, 2. On 
account of protest against Reynolds, Thomas was al- 
lowed in final heat. 

Final heat—Reynolds, 37 2-5s.; E. A. Thomas, 2, by 2 
feet; A. Y. Morgan, 3, by 4 yards; 1. Worth, 4. by 40 
yards. 

The course actually skated in these trial and 
final heats was only 421% yards in circuit. 


1-mile—E. A. Thomas, 3m. oe. }- Lorch, Cornwall, 2; 

C. McClave, 3. McClave, blinded by driving snow, 

mistook the finish line, thereby losing second place. 
2-mile handicap—-E. A. Thomas, scratch, 6m. 14s. 

s-mile championship—E. A. Thomas, 18m. 29 2-s5s.: T 
Cooney, 2. by 2 yards; C. L. McClave, 3. by 15 yards; 
S. M. Phillips, 4; by_a few inches; R. Warner, East 
Boston A. A.,o; D. Worth. o; A. Y. Morgan fell, when 
third, in final mile. S. O’Brien quit in fourth mile. 

So much snow fell during the great storm of 
Wednesday that it was found impossible to 
clear the ice, and the remaining races were 
postponed until Saturday, January 30th. Mean- 
while the lake was flooded; but the job was 
not successful, as the snow-pudding made by 
the overflow froze roughly, and the fifth-of-a- 
mile course used for the last day’s races was 
uneven, flaky, and full of humps and ruts. The 
weather was clear and cold and the wind light. 

100 yards straightaway medley match—L. Snedecor, 
Seventh Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., running, 1; C. Mc- 
Clave, Knickerbocker A. C., skating, 2, by 2 yards. 

1oo-yard handicap match—G. A. Walton, New York 
City, scratch, r1s.; J. C. Hemment, New York City, 8 
yards, 2, fell at 80 yards. — 

1o-mile amateur championship—E. A. Thomas, 39m. 
10 2-58.; A. E. Reynolds, 2, by 2 feet; C. McClave, 3, 
by ro yards; T. Cooney, 4, by 2 yards; S. M. Phillips, 0; 
S. O’Brien, o ; W. F. Smith, Seventy-first Regiment. N 
G. S.N. Y., 0; A. Y. Morgan, o. 


McClave, Reynolds, 
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Cooney and Morgan 
each had oneor more 
falls, due to the rough 
ice. 
AMATEUR FIGURE- 
SKATING CHAMPION- 
SHIP. 


The ninth annual 
contest for the 
award of the figure 
skating champion- 
ship of America 
was held by the 
National Amateur 
Skating Associa- 
tion, January 27th 
and 28th, at the 
St. Nicholas Rink, 
New York City. 

The St. Nicholas 
Rink is light, airy 
and well ventilat- 
ed. The ice is 
frozen and kept in 
order by artificial A Y¥. 
means, and the sur- 
face is repaired three times every day, which 
ensures smooth, hard ice at all times, no matter 
how warm or stormy may be the weather. The 
roof and walls protect the skaters from wind or 
extreme cold, andit would be hard to imagine a 
better place in which to hold a figure-skating 
contest. The judges were Louis Rubenstein, 
of Montreal, Que., who has been at different 
times amateur champion of Canada, of America 
and of the world; J. B. Story, the veteran ex- 
pert of the National Amateur Skating Associa- 
tion, and T. H. Williams. 

The contest was open to the amateur skaters 
of the world, and received ten entries ; one was 
absent. The list follows: G. D. Phillips, N. 
Y A. Club. F. P. Good, Ice Palace Skating 
Club A. G. Keane, N. Y. A. Club. L. Edwards, 
St. Nicholas Skating Club. J. Doughty, Pater- 
son, N. J. Herbert D. Biessbarth, Ice P. S. C. 
Herman F. Biessbarth, I. P.S.C. T.M.Vinson, 
Boston, Mass. L. A. Servatius, New York City. 
J. Michalson, Montreal (Que.) A. A A. 

The official score was as follows : 





MORGAN. 








3 . 

RS. aS s = ry » ‘ opal 13 

Stes GS, 2 YP EH HF 
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2 8 9 4 3 5 6 7 I 2 
3 9 7 8 I 5 3 6 2 4 
se 8 6 7 a = 8 4 . : 
5 9 9 9 I 4 t . 3 . 
é 8 5 9 6 4 3 2 5 I 
7 8 7 9 5 4 3 I 6 2 
8 9 7 9 6 3 cs 5 2 I. 
9 ° 8 6 4 5 2 3 I ° 
10 8 8 6 3 I 2 4 5 

11 8 7 7 2 3 1 4 5 

12 8 6 3 5 ° 7 4 ° 

13 6 5 7 3 3 3 . 4 

4 864 5 7 3 2 I 6 
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16 3 4 I 2 * a 

17 4 4 2 I 

18 4 2 3 I 

19 4 2 3 I 

20 3 I 2 * 

2t 2 I 3 

Tot’s. 132 120 119 56 50 49 44 43 17 








* Retired. W. B. Curtis. 
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CYCLING. 





1897 MACHINES IN DETAIL, 


NOTHER years advances in bicycle, 
tire, and sundry construction were 
seen for the first time in the West at 
the exposition held in Chicago, Jan- 
uary 23-30, and in the East in New 

York city, February 6-13. Both of these shows 
demonstrated again the vast extent and per- 
manent character of the industry which cycling 
has brought into being, and that however near 
to the point of general perfection, possible 
without some radical departure from the 
present established types, the manufacture of 
wheels and their accessories may have come, 
the tradeis yet in its heyday of novelty in 
design, marked individuality in details of 
workmanship, and of visible, though minor, 
improvements in construction. 

t first glance, the ’97 machines may look 
a trifle heavier than those of '95 or ’96, due to 
the use of larger tubing throughout the frame. 
One of the principal reasons for the adoption 
of the higher gauge is that the former appear- 
ance of frailty has, by this method, been largely 
overcome. ‘The diameter of the upper tube is 
ordinarily increased to 1 1-8 inches, of the lower 
rear forks to three-quarters of an inch, and of 
the upper rear forks to five-eighths of an inch, 
although there will be a few standard wheels on 
the market with frames of the same gauge as 
last year. 

‘‘ D-shaped” tubing, by means of which 
greater clearance is given for the tires without 
increasing the width of the crank-hanger, or 
decreasing the strength of the rear forks, has 
come into general use in the rear frame quad- 
rants. This departure is designed to accom- 
modate tires of any reasonable width, and there 
is a tendency toward slightly larger ones for 
hard service, because bicycles so 
fitted are much less strained, and 
the frame-joints relieved of con- 
siderable vibration; riding is 
made easier, speed not sensibly 
decreased, and liability to puncture 
not increased. 


Several styles of tubing are now in use, the 
principal ones being Mannesmann’s five-per- 
cent. nickel steel of fifty-carbon, cold-drawn 
seamless, and corrugated. Frame- joints are 
generally flush (made by an interior connection 
and invisible after enameling). A novelty is 
offered in taper gauge drawn tubing which, 
while of uniform size on the outside, increases 
in gauge near the joints, in which case no pieces 
of tapered metal are inserted for reinforcement, 
hence no brazing or filing. In many cases the 
tubing is especially heavy at the ends of the 
forks at the axle, thus adding strength and 
rigidity to a most vital part. 

Until the present year most bicycles have 
been so constructed that a line drawn from the 
centre of the front wheel axle to that of the rear 
one would pass through or very near the centre 
of the crank axle. In the new models, however, 
the crank box is lowered from 1 to 2 1-2 inches, 
making the wheel steadier. 

BEARINGS AND SPROCKETS. 

The most noticeable improvements in the 
bearings of 1897 bicycles are (1) the tendency 
toward simplicity ; (2) facility of adjustment, 
and (3) the ease with which they may be dis- 
mantled orassembled. Both cranks and sprock- 


-ets of the Monarch line may be instantly de- 


tached from the machine without removing 
the chain or disturbing the adjustments of the 





VICTOR CRANK SHAFT AND BEARING, 


bearings. The Victor crank-shaft is unusually 
large, and hollow, giving greater resistance to 
torsional strain with a minimum of metal ; and 
in the Columbias the chain line is brought in- 
side of the bearings. In some cases the crank- 
hanger bearings are widened without increas- 
ing the width of tread, and many models are 
fitted with ‘‘three-point” bearings, in which 
the balls come in contact with the cone and cup 
at three points only, thereby, it is claimed, ma- 
terially reducing friction. Ball retainers, which 
serve to keep the bearings in place when the 
axle is removed, are quite general in the crank- 





CHAIN WITH INTERCHANGEABLE AND ADJUSTABLE LINKS. 














CYCLING. 


box, and are occasionally seen in the hubs, 
while in the New Haven line, the bearings are 
retained in the cones. 





CHAIN WITH INTERCHANGEABLE AND ADJUSTABLE 
LINKS, 


Various devices render the bearings of high 
grade bicycles nearly, if not quite, dus*-proof, 
This is accomplished in the Lovell Diamonds 
by a small roll of wool-packing lying lightly in 
a groove in the cone ; and in the Iver hae 
models, by the use of felt washers pressed 
against shoulders on the cones by discs which 
screw into the hub ends, a device which is 
claimed to be water-tight as well as dust-proof. 
Warwick bearings are of dust-proof pattern 
throughout, with race rings and cones cut on 
the lathe from special tool steel, carefully hard- 
ened and polished. 

Adjustments are made in many novel ways 
—in the Crescent cycles by a cup which is 
screwed into the bracket from the left side, 
and held firmly in place by an outside clamp 
under the bracket ; and in some other models, 
with the cups which screw into the yoke, and 
are locked by compression of the hanger. The 
bearing cones in the Wolff-American may be 
detached with a special wrench by loosening 
the nut on the left side of the wheel. A rider 
of the Fowler may remove its crank and crank- 
shaft at will without disturbing the adjustment, 
which is effected by clamping the cup through 
compression of the hanger. 

The use of larger sprockets, both front and 
rear, is general. Seventy, which seems to be the 
standard gear, is obtained by a front sprocket 
with twenty teeth, and a rear one with eight. 
Options on gears range from 54 to 86, but one 
obtained by the use of eight or nine teeth on 
the rear sprocket is preferable to a smaller one, 
as the chain, by making a larger turn over it, 
runs with less friction. Size of the rear sprocket 
does not, however, govern the height of gear, 
as the front one may be increased in the same 
or even in greater proportion. The Victor rear 
hub and sprocket is made of crucible steel, in 
one piece without joint or seam, hardened in 
oil and ground toa perfect surface; while the 
Remington sprockets are cycloidal in cut, with 
flanges to carry the chain, which construction 
brings the vibration of sprocket and chain toa 
minimum. 

In the Eclipse an entirely new method of 
spoking is used, the spokes having T heads 
fitting between two flanges on hubs, so that 
any spoke can be immediately removed with- 
out bending and be replaced with another. 

In the Racycle the bearings are carried out- 
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side of the line of the sprockets, eliminating all 
tortional strain and leverage. 

The bearings of the Ben-Hur are adjusted 
without disturbing the nuts or axles. 

The Eclipse wheels are furnished with cy- 
cloidal —_ and an entirely new hub that 
allows of a direct full tangent spoke. 

The bearings of the front an 
the Trinity are interchangeable. 

The bearings of the Royal Worcester are of 
new design, balls retained in adjusting cone 
by a washer ; ball cup is entirely new, having 
smooth surface, no groove, and presenting a 
slanting edge when fitted into hanger. Cranks 
fit on a tapered axle and are held on by hollow 
bolt screwed into shaft. The frame tubing 
throughout is tapered in diameter and gauge, 
giving the frame a particularly well finished 
appearance. The fork crown is something new, 
being hollow and box-like, but of great strength. 
The pedals of the Royal Worcester have round 
ends, so as to revolve when they strike the 
ground, which are non-corrosive. 

In the Temple bicycle, built by Ralph Temple 
Company, a removable dust-cap in the hanger 
enables the rider to get at the bearings without 
removing the cranks and cones-adjustment. 
The same hubs are used throughout the Temple 
lines, and all parts are interchangeable. 

The feature of the Everett Cycle Company’s 
wheels is the Chapman bearing, which is some- 
thing of a novelty in bicycle construction. This 
bearing consists of four large, hollow steel balls 
with four smaller balls. The minimum of fric- 
tion is claimed for this method. 

Entirely new principles are embodied in the 
construction of the hubs of the Gales bicycles, 
The bearing cups screw in and are positively 
dust-proof. The balls run on cones which are 
part of the axle. The axle is made in two pieces, 
one screwing onto the other, and the bearings 
are adjusted by screwing or unscrewing the 
axle, which by lengthening or shortening, 
tightens or loosens the bearings. The advant- 
age of this is that the adjustment can be made 
outside of the frame, where it is easily operated. 

A decided novelty of the Chicago show was a 
revolving wheel, exhibited by the Gendron 
Wheel Company. By the use of crystal ball 
bearings and glass hub, having glass ball races 
with steel balls, cones, and axle, they were 
able to show in operation the real action of the 
two point bearings which is the special claim of 
this firm. The crystal hub with its crystal ball 
races was set up in a wheel in all respects sim- 


rear wheels of 
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ORDINARY ROLLER CHAIN, 


ilar to the ordinary bicycle wheel, except that, 
for the purpose of more clearly displaying the 
action, it was much larger. Itcertainly effected 


its object by exposing to the eye, by the use of 
the glass hub and ball cups, the action of the 
balls in any style of bearings. 
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The Howard Bicycle Supply Co. have the 
courage of their convictions that it takes 
no more exertion to propel their high-geared 
machines than it does the ordinary wheel 
geared at 80; and in justification of their 
faith they use a 4o-toothed sprocket in 
front and a Io in rear, which certainly does 
away with a deal of friction when once the 
rider gets under a good headway. 

NOVELTIES IN FRAMES, 

The pneumatic cushion frame is a dis- 
tinct new departure, resembling in no way 
the spring-frame devices of some years ago, 
and is offered as an option on the Warwick 
and Spalding lines for 1897. The cushion 
consists of a spring in combination with 
air pockets, which are entirely concealed in 
the tubing over the rear wheel. The front 
half of the frame is the same as in the regu- 
lar models. The rear forks are hinged at the 
crank-hanger, and the rear forks and braces 
are hinged together, the cushion box being 
pivoted to the top of the saddle pillar. 

The principal feature of the Keating is the 
curved frame, in which the seat tube is curved 
forward to the crank-hanger, lessening the 
sway of the machine and allowing the use of a 
longer chain, which contributes to the ease of 
its passage over the two sprockets. 

An addition has been made to the Victor line 
in a double-tube frame machine for ladies. Its 
proportions are the same as in the single-frame 
Victoria, the essential difference being the 
single-tube connection between the front and 
rear portions in the former model, and the 
double-tube connection in the new one. 

Bamboo. which is built up of multitudes of 
fibers, and reinforced every few inches by a 
solid natural bridge or joint, is now being used 
for bicycle frames by the Bamboo Cycle Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis. The joints, how- 
ever, are of steel, and 
taper on the outside 
toward the end. By a 
new process the end of 
the bamboo is sized first 
and tightly pressed into 
the joint, which is in- 
closed in a steel thimble 
of the same taper, mak- 
ing it impossible to draw 
it out. 

The Cygnet Cycle Co., 
new this season, have, 
in their Cygnet model, a 
radical departure from 
anything heretofore seen, 
so far as frame outline 
is concerned. Formed 
of only two pieces of 
tubing, the frame has a 
swan-like curve from 
the head down to bottom 
bracket, continues to rear 
axle, then upward and 
over, gracefully under 
seat, down to bracket 
again, and up to head 
at handle-bar clamp. 
This form dispenses with 
WARWICK PNEUMAT~ several joints and gives 
IC CUSHION FRAME, a Springy nature to the 








KEATING’S CURVED FRAME. 


frame, as when riding in a phaéton. The 
sprocket wheels and chain are inside the 
curved frame line, and the crank axle is much 
lower than ordinary, especially in the woman's 
model, making the machine very easy to 


- mount and dismount. 


The novelty of the frame stiffener on all 
wheels of the National Cycle Manufacturing 
Company is claimed to abolish the bending of 
the rear tubes and to stiffen and strengthen the 
frame. 

A desirable feature of the Hamilton-Ken- 
wood Cycle Co. combination tandems is that 
the steering rods are below the frame loop. 

FORK CROWNS AND CRANK AXLES. 

Many novel designs are offered in the fork 
crowns of the bicycles for 1897. In the Ster- 
ling, the former arched construction, manufact- 
ured from one piece of tubing, tapered to deli- 
cate lines and reinforced by an outside sleeve 
of tubing at the crown _—. is retained. In 
the Union, two plates of heavy gauge steel are 
arched in truss form, the upper one is inverted, 
and both are brazed to the fork sides, to each 
other and to the end of the head tube. The 
two top plates, of the same gauge as the arched 
plates, are then brazed horizontally, so that the 
construction is composed of four sleten, and the 
result is a double truss with a straight top plate 
of two thicknesses. The Columbia fork crowm 
is of one-piece open con- 
struction, and various 
other designs are noticed, 
ranging from the dia- 
mond to a quadruple 
arch for heavy road 
tandems. In the Wolff- 
American the fork sides, 
instead of being rein- 
forced, are made of 
heavy tubing, swaged 
from crown to tip. 

The divided crank axle 
has come into general 
use, while the cranks 
themselves have received 
much attention. Some 
are made of spring steel 
tempered in oil, while in 
the Monarch line they are 





THE UNION FORK. 
CROWN. 

















CYCLING. 


forgings, with a portion of the axle forged on 
each crank. When thesleeve which locks them 
together, and which also serves as a hub for 
the sprocket and spider, is revolved on both 
cranks at the same time, it draws them to- 
gether. One end of each crank has a taper 
tongue, and the other a corresponding taper 
groove, so that when drawn together they are 
securely locked in their proper positions. 

In the Winton a neat handle-bar stem collar 
is used, the tightening of head being effected 
from underneath fork crown, thus doing away 
with unsightly clamp and bolt at top of steering 
head. 

A new square crank and fork crown, which 
is tne only drop forging, are used in gold crank 
Falcons, 

The new crank yoke on the 1897 ‘‘ Cleveland” 
embodies a new principle in crank-bearings 
construction, two ball cups being turned out of 
one piece of steel, thus insuring a perfect 
parallelity of ball races under all conditions. 

The Warner Special has a one-piece crank and 
axle. 





THE STANLEY FORK CROWN. 


The Ben-Hur crank bracket is the simplest 
that has been produced. The right crank and 
axle are in one piece, the left crank being de- 
tachable, and one nut controls the whole 
device. 

The Hay & Willetts’ Manufacturing Company, 
makers of the Outing bicycles, have introduced 
an improved method of fastening the fork stem 
in the head of the wheel, which consists of a 
hollow lock-nut, which screws into the head 
through the center of the handle-bars and 
engages a nut on the inside of the fork stem 
proper. 

The Liberty have introduced a decided im- 
provement to their well-known fork crown. It 
is made of two steel stampings, so designed as 
to give great stability without extra weight, and 
it makes a double and hollow crown. This 
season's feature is in the fork crown collar and 
ball race, giving additional strength and render- 
ing the part perfectly dust-proof. 

The Phoenix line have a one-piece crank and 
shaft, oiling from the side. The shaft is easily 
removable, and the cones screw on. 
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The leading point of the Indiana Bicycle Co. is 
anew device for crank hanger and hubs, in which 
the use of threaded cones is entirely avoided, 
their place being taken by sliding shells, which 
secure absolute alignment in a remarkably 
simple form. They have also fitted a new de- 
tachable crank-shaft device and new fork 
crown. 


EASE AND SECURITY OF ADJUSTMENT, 


The absence of bolts and nuts on seat post 
and handle-bar adjustments is marked, and 
many novel devices are used in the regulation 
of the heights of these parts. Where taper 
adjustments are used, as in the Union, the 
bottoms of the seat post and handle-bar stem 
are threaded and fitted with adjustable taper- 
ing ends, grooved on one side. A sleeve of tub- 
ing, somewhat larger in diameter, with a pocket 
on one side to fit the groove, and lock together 
post and sleeve, is then slipped over, and being 
slotted and tapered to mate, is expanded by the 
downward forcing of the taper. This process 
tightly grips the tubing of the frame, and firmly 
secures the posts. The motion necessary to 
force down or release the taper, is obtained by 
a collar, threaded half the way with a right, 
and half way with a left hand thread. The 
collar draws up the slotted sleeve with a right 
thread, and with the left forces down the taper. 
The two movements are simultaneous, and in 
operation it is only necessary to see that the 
collar catches both threads at the same time. 

The latest chain adjustments are not only 
great improvements, but add materially to the 
appearance of the rear fork ends. The Wolff- 
American eccentric chain adjustment of former 
ycars has proven so satisfactory that it has 
been retained. Another one consists of a cov- 
ered worm, by which a round disc, with toothed 
edge, holding the rear axle, isturned. A series 
of notches make it possible to adjust to the 
smallest fraction of an inch. 

The adjustment of head of the America is 
done by an expander inside head tube ; no bolt 
or clamp around handle-bar stem. Rear forks 
are gracefully curved. The celebrated truss 
frame is, of course, retained. 

The rear wheel of the Remington is fitted 
with a sprocket on each side of the hub, so that 
the gear may be changed by merely reversing 
the rear wheel. 

The Warner Special has a very simple chain 
adjustment and 
internal handle- 
bar and seat-post 
clamps. 

The Trinity, 
which is the pro- 
duct of Frank I. 
Fowler, is assem- 
bled by the use 
of only four nuts , 


‘ 





The adjust- J 
ment of the front 
and rear hubs of WOLFF PATENT CHAIN AD- 


the Hamilton- 
Kenwood _bicy- 
cles is made with a cone which screws into the 
inside face of the hub, and is held in place b 
a separate collar working on the reverse thread, 
which is on the outside face of the hub. 


JUSTER, 
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PEDAL NOVELTIES. 

Pedals exhibit several new types, in which 
ease of dismantling and of adjustment mark 
the noticeable improvements. In the Janney 
pedal, the notched or corrugated outer flanges 
of the cups form a locking device to maintain 
the adjustment in connection with a fixed 
screw, while the ball races are adjusted from 
the outside without a special wrench. The 
Topliff & Ely Company, of Elyria, O., present 
a pedal in which the end clamps are curved in 
and set obliquely to the pedal, gripping the 
sole of the foot, preventing slipping, and mak- 
ing the use of toe-clips unnecessary. In the 
Crescent bicycles a new departure has been 
made in rubber pedals, making it impossible 





JANNEY COMBINATION RAT-TRAP AND RUBBER 
PEDAL. 


for the rubber to work loose between the two 
holding plates. A triangular piece of the outer 
plate is carried through a corresponding open- 
ing in the inner plate, and there secured by a 
special pin. 

TIRES, SADDLES AND LAMPS. 

These subjects will be fully treated in our 
next issue. 

* * 

The Macintosh-Huntingdon Co. are persist- 
ent in their faith in the water-bicycle. They 
have added improvement to improvement until 
they are within a measurable distance of com- 
plete success. As now made, power is com- 
municated by chain gearings in lieu of the afore- 
time fly-wheel. 





ADJUSTABLE WOOD HANDLE-BARS. 


1.—For touring and tall riders. 
3 and 5.—For road and track racing. 
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ADJUSTABLE WOOD HANDLE-BAR. 


In the Crawford all the up-to-date features 
are used: flush connections at head, and out- 
side lugs at seat post and crank-hanger ; axle 
in one piece ; cranks attached in new style ; a 
new pedal, and simple chain adjustment. 

How to carry one’s luggage is a problem that 
has sorely tried the patience of the wheelman 
and the ingenuity of the inventor. The Bros- 
nan Carrier Co. have killed two birds with one 
stone, for their Folding Luggage Carrier whilst 
effective, strong and ample, when adjusted to 
the handle-bar, can be folded and carried con- 
veniently in the tool kit. 


THE FEBRUARY ELECTIONS. 


The National Assembly of the L. A. W., for 
the eléction of officers for 1897-8, and the trans- 
action of other important business of the or- 
ganization, was in session at Albany, N. Y., on 
February toth, 11th and 12th. Mr. Isaac B. 
Potter, Chief Consul of the New York State 
division, was elected President on the first bal- 
lot by a plurality of forty votes, receiving 155 
votes out of 27¢, as against 115 given to Ster- 
ling Elliott, of Massachusetts, who was up for 
re-election. 

The general officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows 

President, Isaac B. Potter, New York. 

First Vice-President, A. C. Morrison,* 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Second Vice-President, C. F. Kireker, Chief 
Consul of the New Jersey division. 

Treasurer, J. W. Clenden- 
ing, of Kentucky. 

The Auditing Committee 
of three was elected unani- 
mously, consisting of J. 
Fred Adams, of Massachu- 
setts ; John J. Van Nort, of 
Pennsylvania, and George 
he McCarty, of New York 

Amongst the changes in 
the amendments to the 
constitution was the adop- 
tion of a recommendation 
from George D. Gideon, of 
Philadelphia, that all con- 
tests of closed college and 
school meets must be de- 
cided under the rules of the 
Intercollegiate A. A. of 


of Mil- 


America. ‘ 
An attempt to induce the 
League to admit _pro- 


2 and 4.—For ordinary road use 


* Re-elected. 
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fessionals to active or associate membership 
was lost. 

The Racing Board were authorized to take 
cognizance of violations of the racing rules in 
road contests, and to penalize violators. 

The proposal to make the Chairman of the 
National Racing Board a salaried official was 
rejected. 

The annual meeting of the National Board of 
Trade of Cycle Manufacturers was held on 
February 1toth at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. The Board of Directors at 
that time elected general officers for the en- 
suing year, as follows: President, A. L. Gar- 
ford, Elyria, O.; First Vice-President, George 
H. Day, Hartford, Conn.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. W. Dickerson, Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, 
W. A. Reading,* New York City ; Secretary, 
Ernest R. Franks,* New York City. 

The retiring officers, Messrs. R. L. Coleman, 


R. P. Gormully, and George H. Day, respect- * 


ively President and First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dents, received the unanimous thanks of the 
Board for their able services during the past 
year. Ex-President A. G. Spalding introduced 
a resolution calculated to substitute in the 
future a series of local cycle shows for the 
former national exhibitions in Chicago and 
New York, which was amended, making such 
action optional with the Board of Directors. 


AMATEUR RECORDS ALLOWED, 

The Racing Board of the L. A. W. has ac- 
cepted the following amateur track records : 

Ten miles, flying start, unpaced, against 
time, 25:24, by A. L. Hachenberger, Denver, 
Col., November 16, 1896. 

Twenty-five miles, unpaced, flying start, 
against time, 1:04:20, by A. L. Hachenberger, 
Denver, Col., November 16, 1896. 

Triplet, unpaced, flying start, against time, 
by G. G. Perrie, A. A. Gracey and O.F. O’Neill, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 27, 1896: Onemile, 
2:00; 2 miles, 4:17 1-5: 3 miles, 6:29; 4 miles, 
8:43; 5 miles, 10:57 1-5; 6 miles, 13:12; 7 miles, 
15:28 1-5; 8 miles, 17:42 3-5; 9 miles, 19:57 3-5; 
Io miles, 22:13 1-5; 11 miles, 24:28; 12 miles, 
26:45; 13 miles, 29:02 2-5; 14 miles, 31:17 3-5; 
15 miles, 33:32 2-5; 16 miles, 35:48 4-5; 17 miles, 
38:04 2-5; 18 miles, 40:20 2-5; 19 miles, 42:34 
2-5; 20 miles, 44:50 1-5; 21 miles, 47:05 2-5; 22 
miles, 49:22; 23 miles, 51:37 8-5; 24 miles, 53:50- 
2-5; 25 miles, 56:02 3-5. 

Twenty-six miles, 1,373 1-3 yards, unpaced, 
flying start, against time, in one hour, by G. 
G. Perrie, A. A. Gracey and O. F, O’Neill, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 27, 1896. 


AN IMPORTANT RULING, 


Judge Mitchell of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court handed down a decision on January 25th 
in which the duties of cyclists when crossing 
railroad tracks are plainly set forth. The case 
was one in which Mrs. Marion Robertson had 
brought suit against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to recover damages for the kill- 
ing of her husband, who was struck by a train 
of the company at the Smith street grade 
crossing in Morrisville, Bucks County, Pa., in 
October, 1893. Judge Pennypacker, of the 
Common Pleas Court, entered a nonsuit on the 
ground of contributory negligence, and an ap- 


* Re-elected. 
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peal was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
State, but the decision was sustained. Judge 
Mitchell says in part in his decision: 

‘‘The facts in regard to the deceased’s neg- 
ligence are not disputed. He was riding a bi- 
cycle, and when he came to the defendant’s 
road, which at that point has four tracks, a 
freight train was passing, for which he had 
to wait. He did not dismount, but made what 
the appellant calls a ‘bicycler’s stop,’ by cir- 
cling on his wheel round and round at a dis- 
tance of from five to ten yards from the tracks, 
and when the freight train had passed he 
started across without dismounting and was 
struck by a train coming in the opposite direc- 
tion on another track. 

‘« The real contention of the appellant is em- 
bodied in the proposition that the circling round 
and round constituted a legal as well as a ‘ bi- 
cycle stop.” No such proposition can be enter- 
tained. * * * Acycler must, under all circum- 
stances, be treated as subject to the same rules 
as a pedestrian. We do not say that there may 
not be cases of accidents by broken gearing or 
steep grades or other casualties which will re- 
quire a modification of the application of such 
rules, but those cases will be exceptional and 
must be decided on their own facts as they 
arise. 

‘“The general rule to be applied requires 
that a bicycler must dismount or at least bring 
his wheel to such a stop as will enable him to 
look up and down the track and listen in the 
manner required of a pedestrian. It is plain 
that the deceased in the present case did not do 
this, and that his failure to do it was an effi- 
cient element of the unfortunate accident by 
which he lost his life. * * *” 

TO CARRY CYCLES SAFELY. 

Since, under the Armstrong law, the rail- 
roads of New York State have been obliged to 
carry the bicycles of passengers free as bag- 
gage, several of the trunk lines, notably the 
New York Central, have been experimenting 
with devices for the safe carriage of wheels in 
baggage cars. The latest result is a rack in 
which they are held against the side of the 
car by a hardwood block, with handle bars 
grasped by steel springs. The blocks are ar- 
ranged in alternating rows so that bicycles 
may be placed one foot apart without interfer- 
ence. By this arrangement it is thought that 
all the delicate parts will be fully protected, 
and only the tires exposed to any risk of dam- 
age. Other lines are experimenting, and evi- 
dently the day of the bicycle baggage car is 
near at hand. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


The chainless bicycle will not be extensively 
manufactured in 1897, the chain having been 
proven the most economical method of wheel 
propulsion; while the beveled gears can be 
used only at the expense of much friction. 
Some makers have announced their willingness 
to supply them on special orders, but they will 
form no part of the general output. 


The gear case, which has been regularly used 
in England and on the Continent since the 
introduction of the safety type, is offered as an 
option on several lines of American bicycles 
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for 1897; and clearance for their use when the 
purchaser so desires is allowed, where in many 
cases this option is not given, 

When one cyclist wishes to pass another 
going in the same direction, he should give 
notice of that intention by sounding his bell, 
and then fass to the /eft. Otherwise an acci- 
dent may be brought about by the front man 
suddenly swerving. It is well to remember 
that the leading cycle has the same rights on 
the road as any other kind of vehicle. 

Tight gartering is sure, sooner or later, to 
cause trouble. It should be borne in mind that 
a wide garter, with a small pressure, is quite 
as effective as a narrow one drawn very tight. 

A top-coat for wheelmen, and a light wrap 
for wheelwomen, are indispensable articles for 
healthful winter cycling. During the shortest 
dismount, when ina perspir ation, these should 


at least be thrown over the shoulders. Never , 


rest in a draught, for a chill thus taken may 
prove exceedingly troublesome. 

The law presumes that the cyclist has full com- 
mand of his machine at all times; and should 
an accident occur to any other user of the road 
on account of a reckless coast, the cyclist would 
be held liable therefor. 

When a dog barks and snaps at a passin 
cyclist, it is far better to whistle and speak 
kindly to the animal than to speak harshly or 


strike at him. The former method will gener- 


ally quiet, the latter further excite him. 

It is always best to slow down without 
sounding the bell when nearing a pedestrian 
crossing the road. It has been decided by the 
courts of many countries that the mere ringing 
of the bell is no excuse for a cyclist torun down 
a pedestrian who may be in the way. 

Many a tourist of the early days of cycling 
has been repeatedly refused first-class accom- 
modations on account of a senseless preju- 
dice against the then uncommon. knicker. 
bocker habit. Two years ago a prominent 
summer hotel in Northern Illinois closed 
its doors to a party of totring cyclists, and 
suit was brought to determine the legality 
of such action. A verdict was rendered in 
favor of the complainants, and the precedent 
established in that instance has been followed 
in several subsequent cases. ‘To-day the right 
of the gentlemanly wheelman, and the wheel- 
woman, to first-class accommodations at any 
public hostelry is universally unquestioned. 

The tide of public opinion, too, has turned, 
and now the patronage of cyclists is catered 
for by the summer resorts and roadside inns 
to such an extent, that the streets, roads, and 
paths in their vicinities have lately been much 
improved. A series of good cycling paths ra- 
diating from some popular resort has become a 
valuable attraction. Last summer many hotels 
announced special arrangements for the care 
of bicycles—in some cases a specially equipped 
room was set apart for this purpose, and a me- 
chanic detailed to check, guard, clean and re- 
pair them. 

The rapid growth of cycle-touring has served 
to re-open a multitude of the old taverns which 
had seemingly passed away with the stage- 
coach era. All who have followed, in whole 
or in part, the route along the legend-laden 
Hudson River Valley, from New York to Al- 
bany, outlined in OuTiNnc for June, 1896, will 


agree that if the venerable Rip Van Winkle 
could have gone to sleep again and awakened 
in the summer or autumn of the past year, he 
would have found himself no more antiquated 
in appearance than the stage-horse, and would 
have opened his eyes in wonder to see the re- 
juvenation of the old taverns along the post- 
road. Nothing but the bicycle could have made 
this very desirable evolution possible. The 
half-forgotten romances of this splendid region 
are revived by the ceaseless whirr of touring 
wheels, and the sleepy resorts along the Ameri- 
can Rhine have taken on a new life and variety. 
In the immediate vicinity of our larger cities 
road houses on the cycle paths have looked on 
summer and autumn nights like modest hotels 
lighted for a féte. The verandas have been 
alive with care-free cyclists, the wheel-racks in 
the yards have been well filled, and spectre 
forms on noiseless steeds fly to and fro through 
the darkness like the headless horseman of the 
Hudson long ago. But the evolution of the 
wayside tavern is by no means confined to the 
suburbs of the metropolis, nor to any particu- 
lar section of the country. A cordon of them 
already line the principal routes in New Eng- 
land, Eastern New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
Central and Western New York, Northern 
Ohio, Indiana and Tilinois, Eastern Minnesota 
and Missouri, and they are even seen along 
the principal highways of the Pacific Slope. 


The regular equipment of the Sterling bicy- 
cles includes a minute tool-case, hardly large 
enough for a pair of spectacles, but which con- 
tains a spanner, wrench and screw-driver. 


The Ball-bearing Wrench Company, pre- 
sent an unique sundry, which revolves on 
balls, and is held secure at any point by a 
cone friction clutch, admitting of accurate 
and instantaneous adjustment, while avoid- 
ing wearing and slipping of the nuts. 


Messrs. Hay & Willets, makers of the 
OvtTinG bicycles, offer a new model — their 
first machine listing at $100, and embodying 
all the former well-known features of the 
OvtTING line, and several new ones. 


The cyclometers of 1897 range in weight 
from one to three ounces, and register as high 
as 10,000 miles, from which or from any inter- 
mediate point they may be turned back to 
zero. Some makes are also fitted with an 
independent dial or other device, which regis- 
ters the distance covered on any particular 
trip, as well as adding all such mileage to the 
total on the main dial. 


A “swing bracket,” which holds the lamp 
always in a perpendicular position, and pre- 
vents smoking, is seen on the Atwood cycle 
lamp, manufactured by the Atwood Manufact- 
uring Company, Amesbury, Mass. 


Dress guards, handle-bar stems, chain ad- 
justers, lantern brackets, lace fittings, clamps, 
etc., of aluminum, in many varieties, were 
features of the shows in Chicago and New 
York ; also some very ingenious open wood- 
work for chain and sprocket-wheel guards for 
ladies’ bicycles, 

THE PROWLER. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE MASTIFF, 


HIS famous old breed has lost much of 
its popularity since the introduction of 
good St. Bernards into this country. 
Not so many years ago mastiffs were 
the rage, and fine specimens command- 

ed enormous prices. Whether they will ever 
regain their popularity time alone will tell. Yet, 
despite the vogue of the St. Bernard, a fair 
share of the patrons of bench shows still linger 
about the benches that bear the grand, fawn- 
colored, black-masked animals. Nor is this 
strange, for a fine mastiff is a most interesting 
animal. 

It is probable that the breed originated in 
England, where it has for long been recognized 
as the best for watch-dogs. With all his power 
and bulk, and notwithstanding his rather for- 
bidding expression, a good mastiff is by nature 
one of the gentlest of dogs. There is a sort of 
nobility of character about him which makes 
him ever the champion of the weak and the 
guardian of his master’s property. With 
strangers he is dignified, polite, and watchful, 
until he has made up his mind that their inten- 
tions are good, whereupon he becomes the soul 
of frankness and good nature. He seems to 
possess a faculty for at once recognizing un- 
desirable characters, and these he will promptly 
bring to a standstill. He is seldom very ies 


with his teeth, even at night, but 
woe to the intruder who shows fight 
and rouses the lurking devil. The 
mastiff knows not fear, and once 
roused in earnest, he will fight man 
or beast to the death. As a rule, 
however, he seems to prefer to 
merely throw down an intruder and 
to stand over him, rather than to do 
injury with his teeth. 

Crosses between this breed and 
bloodhounds, Newfoundlands, or St. 
Bernards, are frequently used as yard- 
dogs; and strange to say, any cross 
is almost certain to produce a_ bad- 
tempered animal, in many instances 
a dangerous savage. Only the pure- 
bred properly shows the mildness, 
and I might almost say that charac- 
teristic thoughtfulness, which makes 
this dog so desirable as a companion 
for young children. 

The points of the mastiff include : 
A head of large size, in conformation 
between that of the bloodhound and 
the bulldog, having the volume of 
muscle of the latter, with the flews 
and something of the muzzle of the 
hound, though, of course, not so deep, The 
ear is small, but drooping like that of the 
hound. ‘The teeth are generally level, though 
there may be a slight protuberance of the 
lower jaw, but not enough to expose the teeth 
as in the bulldog. The eyes are small and deep 
set. The body, as a whole, is something after 
the bloodhound model, but very much heavier 
all over; loins compact and powerful, limbs 
strong, having plenty of bone and muscle; 
tail very slightly rough, and carried high over 
the back when the dog is excited. The ap- 
pearance of the animal should ay. see great 
power and weight, without undue clumsiness. 
The voice is deep and sonorous ; coat smooth. 
The best colors are red or fawn with black 
muzzle, or brindled. The height of a good 
specimen may be between twenty-eight and 
thirty-one or more inches. The weight may 
be anywhere between about 140 lbs. and 180 lbs. 

The principal faults seen in many dogs hav- 
ing excellent heads and coats, are weak-looking 
hocks, cow hocks, and bad feet. Any sug- 
gestion of weakness is most objectionable, as 
the animal should be a model of power. Strictly 
first-class specimens are seldom to be seen. 

At time of writing the indications point toa 
marked success for the Westminster Kennel 
Club’s big show. Twelve hundred or more dogs 
are expected to occupy benches. NoMab. 


ROD AND GUN. 


'RAP-SHOOTING AS PRACTICE FOR FIELD-SHOOTING. 
WELL-KNOWN trap-shot tackled me 
the other evening, and, as usual, we 
got into an argument, this time upon 
the value of trap-shooting as practice 
for field-shooting, and wvzce versa. 
He maintained that after a man had made a 
match, his best course would be to practice 
under the conditions called for by the match, 


and todo no other shooting. I am not pre- 
pared to dispute or indorse this opinion, 
and will admit that it sounds reasonable, 
though there probably are many good shots 
who do not draw the line quite sofine. In re- 
gard to trap practice for work in the field, he 
stated that beyond its making a man handy 
with his gun, he thought little of it. 

Later on I sat down to figure over this matter 
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Why should not trap practice be good for 
field-shooting ? It certainly does make a man 
handy with his gun, in other words, very quick, 
and almost machine-like in his holding and 
pulling. This should be useful for grouse, 
quail, cock and snipe. The great trouble, how- 
ever, about trap-shooting at present, is that a 
man is allowed to level his gun and get all 
ready in firing position before the trap is pulled. 
This has a tendency, with men who shoot 
much at the traps and comparatively little in 
the field, to cause more or less loss of the ability 
to bring the gun smoothly, swiftly and cor- 
rectly to the shoulder from wherever it may be 
when the bird is flushed. Hence, the trap 
methods of to-day do not improve one’s field 
form nearly so much as they did under the old 
gun-below-elbow rule, which compelled a man 
to go through the motions necessary in the 
field. 

I presume that one of the chief reasons why 
the present position is allowed, is the desire for 
straight scores. Experts smile at one who 
talks of holding the gun in the old-fashioned 
way, as a mother might smile at a babbling 
child, yet for all that, this particular child has 
a shrewd suspicion that the experts might im- 
prove their field form by doing away with the 
gun-to-shoulder rule. Of course they won't, 
nor am I preaching at them, but rather to the 
novices all over the country who are imitating 
them. Perhaps few of the experts care much 
about field form. ‘Trap-shooting hereabouts 
is a game, played seriously for the ‘‘ stuff” ; 
you get into the game, play to rule, and get 
away with every dollar you can. A fig for 
your field form—trap form is what you are 
praying for ! 

This is all very fine until you get to the back 
sections, where game is abundant, and where 
men of all degrees shoot much more for sport 
than for money. Here the gun is used more in 
the field than at the traps, and my advice to 
members of small clubs and to beginners is to 
hold the gun below the elbow for both artificial 
and live birds, and to allow the use of both bar- 
rels for the latter. This means to make the 
conditions to govern the practice at the traps 
as like as possible to those which are met in 
field-shooting. Men who really indulge in trap- 
shooting for the fun and practice in it feel good 
when they make straight scores, but do not 
worry over misses. If the birds are too fast for 
the novice, place him nearer the traps, but if 
he is to benefit by the practice, drill him 
through the motions used in the field. 

Practice at artificial birds is of little or no 
use for duck-shooting, because the methods 
differ so broadly The quick, snappy action of 
the expert at artificials is the worst of all styles 
for wildfowl. Such a method, if attempted, 
say, for instance, in point shooting at the 
famous Chesapeake, Albemarle Sound and 
Pamlico Sound would prove disastrous. When 
the shooting is good, a lively breeze claps on 
extra speed to the canvasback’s wonderful 
flight, and the ‘‘snapper” finds himself in a 
sad predicament. A canvasback moves at an 
electric clip, and, as a rule, the shots are at 
long range. These conditions demand a close 
estimate of distance, a smooth rapid swing to 
the gun, continued through the trigger-pulling, 
and a most liberal amount of allowance ahead 
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of the fowl fired at. Practice at artificials, to 
develop a good swing of the gun, would only be 
useful when the traps were arranged to throw 
cross-shots smoothly and slowly, and such an 
arrangement would afford very slight oppor- 
tunity for judging distance and- holding far 
ahead. 

I have an idea, however, ‘that the artificial 
targets might be made to afford useful practice 
for sink-box shooting. Those who only occa- 
sionally put in a day in a box know the awk- 
ward feeling that comes over a man when he 
finds himself on his back in a coffin below 
water-level, with the knowledge that when his 
chance comes he must assume a sitting posture, 
level his gun and get an the right spot, in time 
to stop one of the swiftest of fowl. Sport ina 
sink-box is very expensive—perhaps, one hun- 
dred dollars per day—and the man paying the 
price naturally wants to get all the ducks he 
can. Asa preparatory training, be might -ar- 
range an imitation box, with some straw to lie 
on, and place three traps to throw right, left 
and straightaway. With such an outfit he 
should be able to at least accustom himself to 
the action imperative when in a genuine box at 
a heavy expense. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO GAME AND FISH LAWS, 
The New York State Sportsmen’s Associa- 


. tion has made a number of valuable sugges- 


tions as amendments to the fish and game laws. 
Among these are—an open season for deer from 
September 1st to November ist; to prohibit 
hounding and jacking ; open season for squir- 
rels and rabbits, from September 15th to De- 
cember 31st ; open season for wildfowl, includ- 
ing geese and brant, September Ist to April 1st; 
open season for grouse and woodcock, Septem- 
ber 15th to December 31st; number to be trans- 
ported at any one time not to exceed twelve of 
one kind. Bass, not less than nine inches. No 
spearing through the ice. To prohibit sale of 
speckled trout, grouse or woodcock, killed or 
taken in New York State. Close season for 
Hudson River striped bass during April and 
May. These are improvements in the right 
line, and, while the open season of three-and-a- 
half months for grouse is, perhaps, too long, 
yet if the sale be stopped the birds will not suf- 
fer too much. 
REDISCOVERY CF THE ARCHEOPTERYX. 

As it’s dollars to doughnuts that some of my 
very young readers may not know what an 
archeopteryx is, I may explain that it is a fossil 
reptilian bird, found in the Jurassic strata 
at Solenhofen, Germany, where it has enjoyed 
its bier for an eon ortwo. It is remarkable 
for its long, lizardlike tail (it could tella longer 
one if it liked), fringed with feathers, a pair to 
each caudal vertebra. Now, will you be good ? 

Mr. Charles Hallock, the brilliant editor of 
that excellent journal, Western Field and 
Stream, has, I understand, data which prove 
that the mastodon exists to-day in Alaska. 
When word of this important discovery reached 
the effete East, the savants at once dug up the 
hatchet and hit the war trail. At their head 
was ‘‘ Howling Wolf,” which in plain United 
States means Ernest Seton Thompson, the 
famous animal artist. Something absolutely 
had to be discovered to match the mastodon, 
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but that was easy. Brother Thompson, being 
such an old hand at the business, naturally was 
personally acquainted with the archeopteryx. 
He speaketh as follows, and he also supplieth 
one of his typical drawings. He ought to have 
chucked in a mastodon or two, and at least 
one /mmovanus long-sleepuss, but we couldn't 
agree about the price as he had to hire models. 
But hear ‘‘ Howling Wolf’s ” own voice : 





‘‘T have recently been making a study of the 
archeopteryx. A well-known writer has proof 
of the continued existence of the mastodon in 
Alaska. I am equally certain that we shall 
find the noble archeopteryx flitting about the 
same —— solitudes, and lining its nest 
with the fur of its vasty cotem. As a matter 





of fact there is in the American museum to- 
day a Chilcat blanket decorated with a design 
that resembles an archeopteryx as much as it 
does any known species. 

‘* For the benefit of the next Alaskan expedi- 
tion I give—and give with confidence—my res- 
toration of the fossil bird, drawn with such care 
that if a single specimen was in the observer's 
field a mile away, it will at once be recognized 
and put on record. 

‘‘T have much respect for the anatomical con- 
clusions of the various savants who have writ- 
ten of my favorite bird. But I positively scorn 
their theories of its life history. They are ut- 
terly lacking in imagination, and that is just 
where my great strength lies. Out of the re- 
mote past or the remote central Alaska—it’s 
the same to me—I have conjured up a page of 
archeopterygian life history. There is not a 
point in this restoration that I cannot demon- 
strate :— 

«The more pugnacious males when so inclined 
indulged in fierce battles (see first group). The 
females usually produced the eggs (or young) 
and were inquisitive, arboreal when in the trees, 
and without weapons excepting their beak, 
teeth, claws, etc. The callow young when they 
traveled about were either carried by their 
parents or else progressed in some other way. 
It is impossible to disprove that they were not 
occasionally attached to the mother’s neck by 
their long and as yet unfeathered tails. For proof 
of this, see illustration. Their dentition at this 
period is unknown but believed to have been 
interesting, if present. 

‘‘It is my opinion that the young were either 
produced alive or from eggs. In the latter case 
as soon as I can demonstrate the size, form, 
color, number, and peculiarities of the eggs, it 
is intended to publish a special ‘Smithereens 
of knowledge’ monograph including fluoro- 
scopic elucidations of the original fossil. 

‘“*Curiously enough, in one habit this bird-ser- 
pent resembled the recently described Quancus 
twestus ; it usually ate its favorite food with 
considerable relish. 

‘In the rest of its habits, so far as known. 
this species was not markedly different from its 
nearly related and contemporaneous congeners.” 

Alaska papers please copy. 

Such are the words of ‘‘ Howling Wolf;” the 
picture tells the rest. Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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HE number of amateurs who lay aside 
their cameras on the approach of winter 
only to be ental when ‘ sweet 
spring” returns, is getting less and 

less year by year; and it is well that it is so, 
as there is a charm about a landscape clad in 
its robe of virgin white, and in which hoar 
frost has taken the place of foliage, not only 
altogether its own, but scarcely second to that 
of the bursting buds of spring or the glorious 
tinted autumn. The camera may not yet, and 
probably never will, reproduce the myriads of 
scintillating prismatic colors shot by the rising 
sun from every twig and branch, and can con- 
vey but a feeble idea of the beauty of the grad- 
ually disappearing mist as it retires before *‘ the 


ruler of the day ;” but it does enough, in the 
hands of those who thoroughly understand it, 
to show, that under its covering of ‘‘ beautiful 
snow ” the landscape is capable of giving as 
exquisitely beautiful pictures as when clothed 
in its ‘‘ mantle of green.” 

But the different conditions require different 
treatment, the method that might give a neg- 
ative of good technique when the roses are 
in bloom is unsuitable when ‘‘a’ the hills are 
covered wi’ snaw”’; and, as from the many 
snow scenes I have had an opportunity of exam- 
ining, I believe this is far from generally under- 
stood, a little advice on the subject would seem 
to be seasonable. 

Although in too many photographs the snow 
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is represented by unbroken surfaces of white 
paper, it should not and need not be so, as 
although to the eye, from the immense mass of 
white reflected into it, it seems to be as so rep- 
resented, a careful examination will show that 
it is almost always in ridges pr hummocks; min- 
iature hills and valleys which it is possible by 
proper treatment to represent by lights and 
shadows. For this purpose it is essential that 
the snow-clad landscape be photographed in 
sunshine, and with a low sun, the lower the 
better ; either early in the morning or late in 
the afternoon, ‘Then the exposure is a matter 
of considerable importance, much more so than 
under the other conditions. With the direct 
light from above, and the light of almost equal 
intensity reflected from below, the photographer 
who thinks of it at all is apt to under rather 
than over-expose, but just as under the other 
conditions, under-exposure here is fatal ; while 
over-exposure, although not so easily, - to 
acertain extent at least, be controlled. Here 
it is especially desirable to adopt the old ad- 
vice, ‘‘expose for the shadows,” but not the 
latter part of it, ‘‘let the high lights take care 
of themselves.” The high lights must be very 
carefully looked after, and that must be in the 
development. 

The development indeed is the crucial part 
of snow-scene photography, and its keynote is 
to keep the oxidizer, the pyro, metol, hydro- 
quinone or whichever may be employed, down, 
Most photographers know that to secure any- 
thing like the necessary gradation on a subject 
with strong contrasts it Is necessary to employ 
a developer strong in the accelerator and weak 
in the oxidizer ; and there is no subject on which 
the camera can be turned in which the con- 
trasts are so strong as the average snow-clad 
landscape. The aim during development, then, 
must be to prevent opacity in the lights, while 
securing as much as possible of the detail in 
the shadows; to produce first what seems a 
weak, flat negative, full of detail, both in the 
lights and darks, and then by a carefully 
watched application of a solution considerably 
stronger in the oxidizer, to give the necessary 
printing density. 

But however carefully the above instructions 
may be followed, it will be impossible to pro- 
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OLLOWING the 
legislation of the 
United States 
Golf Association 

defining the status of 
the amateur, came pro- 
posals for handicapping, 
whereby it was sought 
that clubs belonging 
to this association 
should handicap their 
members on the follow- 
ing basis of scratch dis- 
tances from tee to hole : 
Under 165 yards, three strokes; 165 and under 
310, four strokes; 310 and under 450, five 
strokes ; 450 and over, six strokes : and further, 
that members of clubs belonging to this asso- 
ciation desiring to qualify as competitors in 
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duce on ordinary plates the highest class of 
snow negatives. It is well known that with 
subjects of great contrast, darks against lights 
or vice versa, a portion of the light, os 
though the film, is reflected from the back of 
the plate at various angles, producing the dis- 
agreeable effect known as halation. ‘This is 
especially the case in snow pictures, where the 
lights are many and the shadows few ; reduc- 
ing what should be well-defined lines to more 
or less hazy blurs. ‘To prevent this the plate 
should invariably be backed with some opaque 
or non-actinic substance by which the light will 
be absorbed and the objectionable reflection 
prevented, A suitable formula for the backing, 
and a convenient method for applying it, will 
be found in a previous ‘* Record,” 

Another matter of much importance in snow- 
scene photography is the lens, or rather its 
focal length in relation to the size of plate em- 
ployed. The foreground, of much importance 
in all pictures, is generally //e strong fea‘ure 
in snow scenes ; and when much exaggerated, 
or what comes to the same thing, the distance 
is much diminished by the employment of a 
lens of too short focus, the effect is unsatis- 
factory. Opticians have long been in the habit 
of listing their lenses as covering the largest 
possible plates, and photographers, of speaking 
or thinking of them, not according to their 
focal lengths but as whole, half, or quarter- 

- plate, etc., lenses ; and thus has arisen the sys- 
tem of employing them, often not longer and 
sometimes even shorter than the longest way 
of the plate, giving pictures with angles aver- 
aging about 60°, instead of between, say, 36° 
and 40°, ‘Those who possess lenses of various 
lengths, or who are about to buy one for gen- 
eral work, should remember that for all ordi- 
nary landscape purposes, and especially for 
snow views, a lens not less than one and a 
half the longest length of the plates they intend 
to employ should be selected, 

Just one thing more, In the case of a fresh fall 
of snow the unbroken surface is apt to be 
monotonous, and it will be found an advantage 
to tread a path in a suitable direction—a dodge 
that may often be made to accentuate the story 
the artist desires to tell, or the effect he tries to 
produce, Joun NICOLL, 
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the amateur or open championship contest 
must have secretary of club from which they 
enter certify that their handicap, if any, is not 
more than six strokes from scratch for eighteen 
holes. 

The difficulty of attempting to introduce 
such a system into handicapping as will result 
in uniformity of results is the fact that its 
interpretation will work differently in nearly 
every instance to which it relates, and may, 
in some, effect results diametrically opposed 
to those intended, 

Some of the clubs, or rather individual mem- 
bers of them who applied the proposals to the 
exact measurements and circumstances of their 
links, were soon upinarms, Mr, Daniel Chaun- 
cey, golf captain of the Dyker Meadow Club, 
said: ‘* Our official scratch score will be 80 
for the double round of eighteen holes, There 
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is not an artificial hazard at Dyker Meadow, 
nor any long grass, yet no amateur has ever 
made the full course in less than g2. This 
will debar all of our members from the ama- 
teur championship, under the Executive Com- 
mittee’s ruling. Yet a dozen or more could 
easily qualify within six of the standard on an 
easier course. This puts us in a dilemma.” 

The Chicago players were divided on the sub- 
ject. A correspondent who has made the sub- 
ject a study said, ‘‘ Applying the rules to the 
measurement, we arrive at the following re- 
sult 


out. 
Total. 
Yards....337 327. 319 «390 328 560 300 268 138—2,967 
Strokes : ; 5 5 5 6 4 4 3— 42 
IN. 
Yards,...129 242 308 513 334 350 317 347 314—-2,854 
Strokes.. 43 4 4 6 5 s 6S 5 = 


Grand Totals—Distance, 5,821 yards ; scratch score, 
44. Thisis a scratch standard of 84 for the course. By 
the change in the proposed rule making the allowance 
of four strokes for over 165 and under 310 yards, instead 
of under 300 yards, two strokes are added tothe scratch 
score, and we have the absurdity of allowing five 
strokes for 314 yards, and only six for 560, although 240 
yards is the extra distance on the latter. On the new 
course of the Chicago Golf Club, with a handicap rated 
by a scratch score of 84, Macdonald and Whigham 
would be entitled to an allowance of 6, and all the 
other amateur golfers in the United States would be 
nowhere. Eastern men like Thorp and McCawley 
would have a handicap of about 12.. PF would like you 
to get ‘Thorp’s opinion of a scratch score of 84 on the 
Chicago Golf course, with the new hazards and bunkers 
put in since he played over it. 

I thought the arbitrary scratch score bad enough 
when applied to the Onwentsia links, where it makes 
the handicap basis eighty. That is five or six below 
what Whigham has ever done. Arbitrary scratch 
scores arranged for holes averaging around 230 yards 
will not fit courses where the average of holes ap- 
proaches 310 yards,the limit for the allowance of four 
strokes. It is possible to conceive of a course of 
eighteen holes, ranging from 280 to 309 yards, each 
yielding a scratch score of seventy-two strokes, while 
another ranging from 165 to 190 yards would aggre- 
gate precisely the same number of strokes. But it is 
not possible to conceive that human golfers could 
make the rounds at their best in the same fashion.” 


A similar state of things was found at the 
Lakewood Golf Club, where the standardscratch 
would be 39, or 78 for the double round. ‘This 
would be six strokes better than the professional 
record, held by Rawlins, and nine strokes below 
the amateur record, Jasper Lynch’s 87. ‘‘Utterly 
impracticable,” is what a Lakewood player styles 
it, ‘* Like the Dyker Meadow men, our players 
would have to qualify on more favored links. It 
is quite possible to conceive, if the plan is not 
changed, that all the starters in the amateur 
championship would be entered from one club.” 

The Sw estimates that the U. S. G. A. 
scratch will foot up 73 or 74 on the four eighteen- 
hole courses in the East, calculated as follows, 
on the last season’s score cards : 


BALTUSROL., 


Totad. 
Holes..187 283 200 283 267 217 183 217 267 
Out... 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4=36 
Holes..187 179 193 200 166 500 283 116 267 
Ines 4 84 54 4 4 6 4 3 4-37-73 
MORRIS COUNTY. 
Holes..170 167 198 357 297 355 185 300 257 
Out.. ¢ ¢ 4 5 4 8S @ @ 438 
Holes..427 144 333 159 157 193 198 180 170 
Ines S 3 S$ 3 3 @© 4 @ 4-35-73 
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KNOLLWOOD, 
Holes..247 247 345 400 425 246 196 150 317 
Out.. 4 . £ 3 35 2 & >) Se 
Holes..154 159 154 257 196 238 356 197 172 
In..«g 3 4 3 4 4 4 S 4 4-35-74 
SHINNECOCK HILLS. 
Holes..275 265 213 220 151 256 348 133 204 
Out.. 4 4 4 4 3 4 5 3 4-35 
Holes..226 266 287 2c0 317 333 250 238 165 
In... 4 4 4 4 5S 5 4 4 4—38—73 


In each case the standard seems imprac- 
ticable, for at Shinnecock Hills the best medal 
score in the last championships was Whigham’s 
77, although he afterward scored 74 at a match 
play, which tied James Foulis’s best round in 
the open championship. For thirty-six holes 
the Shinnecock scratch would be 146 under the 
new standard. This is twenty strokes better 
than Whigham, Coots, Toler, or Tyng, the four 
leaders at the medal rounds, made in the last 
championship. Under this showing not a starter 
in 1896 could compete again this year. Equally 
severe is the comparison between the standard 
scratch and the amateur records at the other 
links: H M. Harriman’s 87 at Knollwood, H. 
P. Toler's 86 at Baltusrol, and James A. Tyng’s 
82 at Morris County. Under the new U.S.G. A. 

lar’ not one of * te three, although record 

olders, can start in the 1897 championship. 

Decidedly, a less severe limitation is demanded. 
C. TuRNER. 


Following the legislation of the United States 
Golf Association defining the status of the 
amateur, came certain regulations for handi- 
capping. Every golf course in the United 
States was to be measured by the following 
formula : 

Holes under 165 yds., 3 strokes. 

‘© 165 yds. and under 310 yds., 4 strokes. 

ee 310 “e oe se 450 ae ae 

“450 ‘= ‘* over, 6 strokes. 


All the players were also to be measured by 
this standard, and no player unable to do his 
home links thus measured, plus a handicap of 
six strokes, could compete for the amateur 
championship. 

The suggestion for this arbitrary and ing a- 
bly absurd system came from Ireland, In Ire- 
land the various golf links, on account of their 
similar character, might adopt some such form 
of measurement for a test of their players ; but 
here, where the links are new and often not 
laid out with due regard to the exigencies of 
the game, such a system, if applied, would 
have resulted in a monotonous series of vic- 
tories, which could be chronicled as follows: 
Colonel Bogey first, the field nowhere! As we 
go to press we learn that at the annual meeting, 
held at Delmonico’s, Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 17th, this proposition was voted down. 
A formal protest from the Tuxedo Golf Club 
was read to the meeting by President Have- 
meyer, and, after a rambling discussion, it was 
decided that entries for the amateur golf 
championship should be received on the same 
basis as last year. This is asit shouldbe. As 
in every other spert, every inducement should ° 
be offered to those who love the game to play 
it, or at it, and there should be no exclusions, 
except on the two grounds of eligibility as an 
amateur and ability as a performer. 

At this same meeting it was voted to hold 
the championship meeting, both for amateurs 
and professionals, at Chicago. If a gentleman 
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duffer, but who is, at the same time, an enthu- 
siastic golfer, wishes to go to Chicago and to 
test his skill there, he should not be hampered 
in an ambition so laudable. The more the 
merrier, and the oftener a crowd of golfers 
from all over the country come together to play 
the royal game, with their clubs, and after- 
ward with their tongues, the better it will be 
for this game and for all games. It is not the 
aim of any sport to adapt itself to the circum- 
stances of this man or that, or of this or that 
group of men, If a man has not the time to 
give for a week’s attendance at the amateur 
championship meeting that is his misfortune ; 
but it is no reason for attempting to limit the 
length of the meeting to his circumstances. 
The length of time required to play the game 
is one of its inalienable characteristics, and one 
of its peculiarities, and to rob the game of this 
unique feature is to change the whole charac- 
ter of the game. There is a streak of unsports- 
manlike feeling in any endeavor to adapt a 
game to the player, rather than to force the 
player to adapt himself to the game, and we 
hope that we have heard the last of sugges- 
tions looking tothat end. Because a man’s two- 
year-olds are not up toa mile anda half, is no 
reason why he should insist upon having all 
races run at three-quarters of a mile. That is 
the baby element in sport which brings about 
the haggling and quarreling of which we have 
too much already. Many men will not wish to 
go to Chicago for a week or ten days’ golfing 
It is a tiresome and expensive journey, and 
were Mr. Macdonald not a member of that 
club, Chicago would not have been so much as 


_consent of the clubs themselves. 
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as Chicago has been chosen for the meeting- 
place let us accept the choice, remembering 
that for this year at least one of the bunkers to 
be negotiated is Niagara Falls, and another the 
Alleghany Mountains, and not the best player 
among us can do them both, there and back, on 
much less than one hundred dollars. 

Toward the close of the meeting at Del- 
monico’s, a motion was made that the present 
distinction between associate and allied clubs 
be abolished, and that both associate and allied 
clubs hereafter pay the same annual dues, and 
be accorded the same privileges. We hope that 
this suggestion will be adopted. Golf should 
be governed by representatives from the vari- 
ous clubs acting through an executive com- 
mittee. The executive committee should be 
an executive committee and nothing more. It 
should have no legislative and no autocratic 
powers, but merely be given power to register 
and to enforce the will of the clubs as expressed 
by their representatives when constitutionally 
assembled. The present committee has, no 
doubt through ignorance, exceeded the powers 
of a purely executive committee ; and in the 
future it should be borne in mind that no 
action looking to changes in the rules of the 
game, or to limitations upon those who shall 
play—except such as appear in the constitution 
—shall be taken by the committee without the 
St. Andrews 
in Scotland makes autocratic rulvs, and en- 
forces them upon its own links, and other clubs 
may accept them or not—little cares St. An- 
drews.* We are making a fresh start here, 
and that is one of the mistakes to be avoided. 


thought offor the amateurchampionship. But me, A.” 
EQUESTRIAN. 





HIGH-STEPPING 


HACKNEYS. 

HE sale of the renowned hackney 
stallion Matchless of Londesborough 
and upward of a hundred head of stock 
from Dr. W. Seward Webb’s farm, 
which took place at the opening of the 

new American Horse Exchange, New York, 
February 3d, brought together nearly a thou- 
sand of the prominent horsemen of the country, 
and likewise attracted many ladies and gentle- 
men known in the highest social circles. 
Matchless fell to Mr. Walter L. Clarke, pro- 
prietor of the Glendower Stock Farm, Staten 


Island, for $12,000, a very good price, and 
much higher than it was expected anybody 
would pay on this side of the water, in view 
of the recent depression in the horse market. 
That such a figure should be reached by a 
stallion that is used only for the purpose of 
getting harness horses, shows that the conserva- 
tive breeders have full confidence in the mar- 
ket that is bound to come in the near future. 

The famous sire, who has been a winner 
every year of his life and is most impressive in 
marking all his progeny with his own particu- 
lar points of excellence, is now in his thirteenth 
year, and. never looked better than he does at 
present. Foaled in 1884, on one of Lord Londes- 
borough’s tarms in Yorkshire, England, Match- 
less was imported to this country in 1888 by 
Hon. Henry Fairfax of Virginia, who, it is be- 
lieved, gave something like $8,o00 for him, to- 
gether with the hackney mare ‘‘ Go” and a colt 
at foot. After being bred to a number of blood- 
like mares in that State the horse was purchased 
in the fall of 1891 by Dr. W. Seward Webb for 
$15,000, since which time he has been bred to 
a majority of the choicest hackney mares and 
any quantity of native stock. Several English 
hackney breeders have from time to time en- 
deavored to induce Dr. Webb to part with him, 
but without effect, and it is pleasing to note 
that this grand horse 1s still retained here. 

Of the hackney mares and young stock dis- 
posed of at this sale, Lady Alice, a famous prize 











EQUESTRIAN. 


winner, went very cheap to Mr. Sayles, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., who also obtained the mare Gay 
Lady and other noted performers in the Eng- 
lish and American show rings. General W. H. 
Jackson. the proprietor of the Belle Meade 
thoroughbred stud, was a liberal buyer, as were 
also E, D. Jordan of Boston, Henry Fairfax of 
Virginia, E. W. ‘'waddell of Philadelphia and 
Messrs. Fottetall and Marshall of the same city, 
Mr. George W. Smith of Black Rock, Conn., 
Dr. Frederic S. Dennis of New York, Mr. A. 
W. Pope, brother of Colonel Pope, of bicycle 
fame, and Mr. Louis Wormser. 


GRAND MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 

The great military tournament recently held 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, and in- 
augurated for the purpose of endowing hospital 
beds for the National Guard of this city, was a 
phenomenal success. The affair had the sup- 
port of the highest military authorities, and 
partook of the semblance of war in the most 
realistic sense. Mimic battles were fought, and 
the storming of fortifications, scaling of walls, 
and carrying away of supposed dead and 
wounded were represented to the gaze of audi- 
ences perhaps the most enthusiastic that ever 
gathered. 

Troop F of the Third United States Cavalry, 
under the command of Captain Dodd, a de- 
tachment of the Thirteenth Infantry from Gov- 
ernor’s Island, under command of Lieuten- 
ant E. S. Butts, and Battery D of the Fifth 
U. S. Artillery, under command of Captain 
Thorpe, were the participants in the maneu- 
vers, and were cheered to the echo, and they 
successfully performed their evolutions. Out- 
side of the laudable object of collecting an en- 
dowment fund, these performances of compar- 
atively untrained soldiers will undoubtedly ac- 
complish a wonderful amount of good in their 
stimulating effect upon the National Guards- 
men. The gymnastic drill is sure to be emu- 
lated by every regiment, and it will only be a 
matter of a short time now before each regi- 
ment will have its wall scalers and its own pe- 
culiar physical drill. 

To horsemen, of course, the performances of 
the cavalry were most interesting, though much 
enthusiasm was engendered by the good work 
done with the heavy guns of Captain Thorpe’s 
artillery, Captain Dodd put his troop of caval- 
rymen through some unique maneuvers, and 
their work savored much of the feats performed 
by the cleverest and most daring plainsmen and 
cowboys of the West. Indeed, the troop is said 
to be made up of just this kind of material. 
The troop, seventy in number, were quartered 
in the Garden during the entire week of the 
carnival, and camped exactly as they would if 
campaigning. 

On the opening night, with waving plumes 
and plastrons and clattering accoutrements the 
entire troop charged into the ring, facing a bat- 
tery of ten thousand of New York’s prettiest 
women and handsomest men. Brought up 
sharply at the word of command, the horses 
were made to rear and plunge in the most 
violent manner ; then the men knelt on their 
horses, facing the crupper, jumped to the ground 
from this position while at full speed, then re- 
mounted, hanging on alongside their horses so 
as to be concealed by their bodies, Indian fash- 
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ion. Then came the clever maneuver of the 
horses ‘‘ dropping to shot.” Mounting while 
the horses were still on the ground, the men 
then put their animals through a great variety 
of movements ; and, after some brilliant sword 
contests, charges, retreats, and flank move- 
ments, one half of the troop against the other, 
their act was brought to a close by a thunder- 
ing charge @ /a Cossack. 

The artillery illustrated how a battery goes 
into action the gaunt and hungry-looking gun- 
ners springing from their carriages before the 
horses were stopped, unharnessing them with 
incredible rapidity and getting their guns un- 
limbered and trained upon their imaginary foes 
with a celerity little short of wonderful. Follow- 
ing this drill there were gun and chariot races 
around the tan-bark oval, and some clever steer- 
ing of gun carriages between posts set just wide 
enough apart to clear them. Captain Wilson's 
gatling gun battery also gave a very interesting 
performance, showing how the guns would be 
kept served by diminished numbers as the men 
happened to be shot down, and how, at last, the 
colors would be saved, and the guns left behind, 
in case they had to be abandoned, totally dis- 
abled, so as to be useless to an enemy. 

The sight which the Garden presented every 
night when packed to its fullest capacity by the 
elite of New York society, the brilliant uniforms 
of the military and naval officers mingling with 
the magnificent dresses of the feminine ele- 
ment, was something to be remembered. In the 
boxes were present the Governors of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Maryland, Delaware 
and other States, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of army officers from West Point, Fort 
Hamilton, Fort Wadsworth, Governor’s Island, 
and Washington. 

The affair took place under the auspices of 
the New York Herald, and the members of the 
General Carnival Committee were: Mayor W. 
L. Strong, chairman; General Howard Carroll, 
vice-chairman ; Chauncey M. Depew, General 
Nelson A. Miles, U. S. A.; Cornelius N. Bliss, 
General Thomas H. Ruger, General Samuel 
Thomas, Elihu Root, former Mayor Thos F. 
Gilroy, F. K. Sturgis, Colonel John Jacob As- 
tor, former Mayor Hugh J. Grant, Nathan 
Straus, Adjutant - General E. A. McAlpin, 
George J. Gould, Colonel Daniel Appleton, 
Hermann Oelrichs, George Ehret, George C. 
Clausen and Colonel Henry J. Corbin, U.S. A. 


DRIVING TANDEM TO SLEIGHS 


Horsemen of New York have inaugurated 
this winter, as an entirely new departure, the 
driving of two horses tandem hitched to sleighs, 
and the sport has ‘‘ caught on” to such an ex- 
tent that the Tandem Sleighing Club has been 
organized, with Mr. George B. Hulme as presi- 
dent ; John F. Baudoine, vice-president ; Ed- 
ward Koch, secretary, and Harry H. Williams, 
treasurer; the other members being Lieutenant 
Henry Claus, -Walter S. McGinley, H. A. 
Playle, C. Loney and Aurel Batonyi. The 
club has been established for the purpose of 
sport, pure and simple, and every member 
must turn out on every bright day while the 
snow on the ground permits of the use ofa cut- 
ter, or pay afine. The club meets at the Plaza, 
and the runs will be through the park and 
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thence out along the various popular highways 
on which horsemen most do congregate and 
back to the Fifth avenue gateway of New York 
city’s breathing space, Central Park. Since 
the inaugural run of the Tandem Club many 
members of the best social set have turned out 
in similar rigs, and the fashion bids fair to be- 
come the rage this winter, and as it possesses 
so much of the element of true sport, will, no 
doubt, take firm hold of the driving public and 
become a fixed style. 

THE LONG 


BRANCH HORSE SHOW. 


The prospects for next summer’s exhibition 
are excellent. The report read at the recent 
annual meeting of the association shows that 
after paying a handsome dividend with the 
profits of last year’s.show, the association has 
still in hand a surplus of something like $2,000, 
Many improvements will be made this year 
upon the show grounds at Hollywood, which 
are already very picturesque and complete. 
The officers elected for this year are: Hon. 
Joseph J. O’Donahue, president ; Mr. Walter E. 
Hildreth, vice-president and general manager ; 
and Mr, P. J. Casey, secretary and treasurer. 
The executive committee includes the foregoing 
and Messrs. Jacob Rothschild and Benjamin 
T. Rhodes. 


A NEW GENTLEMEN'S DRIVING CLUB, 


Gentlemen’s driving clubs are of the utmost 
importance to the welfare and development of 
that splendid animal, the American roadster. 
When properly organized and managed, they 
bring together a class of men which could not 
be brought together in any other way. Asa 
rule they are men who do not care for racing in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but who can 
appreciate fully the pleasure to be gotten out 
ot friendly brushes with their friends. Then 
too, every club of this kind means a body of 
more or less influential men, banded together 
to act for the best interest of the American 
trotter. Such clubs means prosperity to the 
breeders and dealers, for naturally every mem- 
ber wants a little faster horse than every 
other member. Such competition is decidedl 
healthy to the horse market, and in time will 
accrue to the benefit of the American roadster 
itself. The Cedar Park Driving Club, near 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, although quite re- 
cently organized, is a very good example of the 
best order of driving clubs. It occupies Robert 
Steel's famous old stock farm, Cedar Park, at 
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Pittville, near Philadelphia. The membership 
is small as yet, numbering less than fifty, but 
it is made up of men of position, whose influence 
will undoubtedly do much to improve the sport 
of trotting in its vicinity. There are other such 
clubs throughout the country, many of them 
much larger, such as Belmont Driving Club, at 
Philadelphia, the clubs at Buffalo, Erie, Cleve- 
land, and other cities. There ought to be more 
of them. There cannot be too many. 
FOX-HUNTING NOTES, 

At the annual meeting of the Meadowbrook 
Hunt Club, which was held at the Waldorf, 
New York, last month, the following officers 
were appointed for the coming year: Colonel 
W. Jay, president; Mr. Perry Tiffany, vice- 
president ; and Mr. Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. The board of stew- 
ards is composed of Messrs. S. D. Ripley, C. A. 
Stevens, O. W. Bird and Egerton L. Winthrop, 

r. 
Pennsylvania fox hunters have enjoyed an 
unusually good season. The greatest innova- 
tion with the crack Radnor Hunt, near Phila- 
delphia, has been the introduction, this winter, 
of a pack of American hounds in addition to 
the English pack formerly maintained by the 
hunt. Many of the members, for some time, 
have advocated the use of American dogs, be- 


_ lieving them to be better adapted to the style 


of fox hunting in force in that part of the 
country than the English hounds. Out of def- 
erence to the wishes of those, the American 
pack ‘vas added. It is hunted on alternate 
days with the English pack. 

The Rose Tree Fox-Hunting Club, the old- 
est hunt club in the country, is as prosperous 
and full of life as ever. In fact, the club has 
never had better sport than it has this winter. 
Mr. J. Howard Lewis, the well-known gentle- 
man rider, is acting M. F. H. this winter, in 
the place of the veteran master, Mr. George 
W. Hill, who met with a severe accident in the 
hunting-field last winter, which prevents his 
being in the saddle to any great extent. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont recently purchased, 
as a present for her son-in-law, the Duke of 
Marlborough, the well-known hunter, Long- 
shot. Longshot is a splendid type of hunter, 
although when shown at the last National 
Horse Show he did not win the highest honors. 
Still, in the hunting-field he may be better than 
the other cracks. He is by Edinborough, ason 
of Longfellow, and is almost thoroughbred. 

ALFRED STODDART (RITTENHOUSE). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.H. P., N. Y. City.—Your inquiry is too 
vague to enable us to advise you. You give 
only the starting-point, and not where you 
want to finish, whether Havre or Southampton 
or Liverpool. Generally, however, we can say, 
that if you are going to England, you will do 
well to acquire membership beforehand in the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, of London (at a very 
small cost), and for France in ‘t The Touring 
Club de France.” You will thereby be entitled 
to their road books, and to the special scale of 
hotel charges at specially selected inns, and 
will avoid_trouble at the custom-houses. 

‘* Tandem ”—One dollar is the membership 


fee of ‘‘ The Touring Club de France.” It en- 
titles the cycle owner toits free passage through 
the custom-houses of France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and Italy. 

‘‘Bay Ridge."—The games you refer to re- 
sulted as follows: 

April 18th, Crescent Athletic Club, 4 goals ; 
Stevens Institute, o. 

April 22d, Stevens Institute, 5 goals ; College 
of the City of New York, o 

April 25th, Stevens Institute, 6 goals ; College 
of the City of New York, o. 

April 2gth, Stevens Institute, 9 goals ; College 
of the City of New York, o. 






























MAKES, KEEPS 
AND RESTORES 
BEAUTY. 


Famous Complexionist 


according to the New York Journal, says: 


‘The face as well as the body should be washed and 
scrubbed with a rubber brush at least once a day, and 
if possible oftener.” 

It is not only possible but pleasure when you use Bailey’s 
Rubber Complexion Brush; the skin & 
throwing off the Se wastes and dead tissues. A feeling of 
exhilarating comfort follows—the skin begins to live—then 
beauty follows. Nature takes care of beauty and grace of 
feature if the skin is properly cleansed. Bailey’s Complex- 

leansing, and like all tl 


fon Bony camiee in proper cl e famous 
Bailey Brushes should be 

Found at all Dealers or sent on Receipt of Price. 
Baliley’s Rubber Complexion Brush, . . . $0.50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, _. e ‘ ° ° ° ° 
Balley’s Rubber Kath Brush. ° aa e 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush(large),, . . . 50 
Balley’s Rubber Toilet Brush :small), rime: 25 
Baltley’s Kubber Manicure,. . . . . . 25 
Balley’s Rubber Glove Cleaner, . . 10 


Catalogue free of everything in Rubber Goods. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 BortsTon St., Boston, MASS. 
Leeming, Miles & Co., Agents, Montreal. 
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After the Play 
there is nothing so refreshing, by way 
of a ‘‘nightcap,” as a cup of Beef Tea 
made from the world-known Lirsic 


COMPANYS Extract oF BEEF. 


It is simply a pure extract of 
the best beef, and free from all 

e e _ adulteration. Not being arti- 
ficially flavored it can be sea- 
soned to your taste with any 
condiment, or made very pal- 
atable with a little salt. 








| Fer Kitchen use It goes a long way. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 


THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


‘“Vin Mariani gives to my 
‘ White Fathers,’ sons of Europe, 
the courage and strength to civil- 
ize Asia and Africa.” 


Cardinal ‘Lavigerie. 


At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. Avoid Substitutions, 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO. 


PARIS : 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 52 W. 15th St., NEW YORK. 
LONDON : 239 Oxford Street. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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| HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE’S _ 
~ Summer Cruises 


SS 


=. tothe Land of the Midnight Sun, 


BY THE TWIN SCREW 
EXPRESS STEAMER 


“AUGUSTA VICTORIA” 


These cruises have found so much favor with the 
traveling public in the past years that two grand 
excursions have been arranged for this summer, which travelers may take direct or combine 
with an extended European trip. 

Passengers leave New York by the “‘ Augusta Victoria” June 17th, and by the “ Furst Bis- 
marck” July 22d. for the respective cruises and join the excursion at Hamburg. or they can leave 
here by any of our earlier steamers. 

The cruises begin at Hamburg from where the “ Augusta Victoria” sails on July rst, and 
again on August Ist. The itinerary will be as follows : 

Mardangerfjerd, North Cape of Europe, Maraak (Marok), 









sai Rpliabersen heejord), Jocrunalijor July Ist till July 22d, and 
Nomedalsfjora osc mae Statheliaktey : 

Veblusgennes’ = Vetijords Bergen. Aug. Ist till Aug. 22d, resp. 
‘Trondhjem, Gelrangerfjord, Hamburg (Cuxhaven). 


Passengers have the privilege of extending their stay in Europe, or they may return to America 
by the first steamer leaving for New York after their return to Hamburg. 

The entire trip can be made in about six weeks. For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, 
rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE, 


NEW YORK, CHICACO, SAN FRANCISCO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
37 Broadway. 159 Randolph St. 401 California St. 70 State St. 337 Walnut St. 





To join the army of those who are enjoying 
FA Rare 


the most fascinating recreation open to every 
lover of outdoors, old and young, strong 


Opportunity and weak. s vt st ott ot ot ot ot ot ut 


The Baby We Offer One of 


These Cameras 
Hawk-Eye 
Camera FREE! 
is a baby in size, but not in its capacity FREE! ! 


for taking pictures. It is one of the best FREE ! ! ! 


snap-shot cameras made. It sells for 
° 
With two Yearly O U { At the Regular Price, $3.00 
Subscriptions to I —D g i 


$6.00, and is well worth the price. 

It is easy to find among your friends two who are sufficiently interested in Outdoor Sport, 
Recreation and Travel, to subscribe to the monthly Magazine in which these things are treated in a 
most complete manner. 


H H H A Baby Hawk Eye and two yearly subscriptions to 
A Suggestion for Holiday Gifts. OUTING, if purchased separately, would cost $ 12.00. 


By taking advantage of this offer, you can secure three capital holiday gifts for the price of one. 








Tue Ourine Puetisuine Company, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





























‘‘Hanp-In-Hanp Ficure-SKATINnG,” by Nor- 
cliffe G. Thompson and F. Laura Cannan, with 
numerous illustrations and diagrams, is a timely 
book of instructions to those who would realize 
te the fullest extent the pleasures placed within 
their reach by the covered ice rinks recently 
opened. It is the first and only work on the sub- 
ject and will prove of real use in the development 
of the art of hand-in-hand skating, a very inter- 
esting and as yet not much practised branch of 
thepastime. [LoNGMANs, GREEN & Co,, N. Y.] 

‘*For THE WHITE Rose oF ARNO,” by Owen 
Rhoscomy]l, is the third of a series of British 
historical novels by the same author, based on 
Welsh traditions. The period of this last is 
the accession of the House of Hanover to the 
throne, when still there lingered a Jacobite 
faction ready to risk their fortunes and lives 
for the fated Stewarts. Of course beyond the 
insurrection, with its stirring incidents, there 
is a love story to entice the reader onward 
through the sterner pages of its historic side. 
It may be that the author is setting the flood 
in the direction of-Welsh stories, as why should 
he not. There is merit enough in his writings 
to justify his expectation, but the fashion of 
the day in story-telling is hard to forecast. Be 
this as it may, as historical chivalric romance, 
‘* For the White Rose of Arno” is worth read- 
ing for its own sake. 

[Loncmans, GREEN & Co., N. Y.] 

‘““THatT AFFAIR NExt Door,” by Anna Kath- 
arine Green (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs), is an affair 
to incite the interest of any next-door neighbor 
and to hold that of its readers to the end of its 
four hundred pages. To call ita mystery would 
be too limited—it is a whole bag of mysteries, 
in the tracking and unraveling of which there 
is a method and worthy of past masters in the 
detective art. [G. P. Purnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 

‘“Wuite SATIN AND Homespun,” by Katrina 
Trask, is a vivid but somewhat exaggerated 
representation, through the medium of fiction, 
of the extremes of social elegance and social 
squalor. Its aspirations and tone are beyond 
reproach. It is only the author’s zeal that over- 
runs her discretion, in using pigments of too 
glaring a color. 

[Anson D, F. RANDOLPH & Co., N. Y.] 

‘* PoeMS OF THE Pyasa,” by Frank C Riehl. 
The region along the shores of both sides of 
the Mississippi between the points of the con- 
fluence of the Illinois and Missouri rivers with 
the Father of Waters is particularly rich in 
legendary stories concerning the life and hab- 
its of the powerful Indian tribes of these fertile 
valley lands. The folk-lore stories handed 


down from one generation to another have 
been seized upon by Mr. Riehl and concreted 
into a lyrical form, in which they have lost 
none of their character and certainly appeal in 


amore attractive form to a wider circle. The 
sportsman will find in this collection especial 
attractions. 
[Me.unc & Gaskins, Alton, IIl.] 
‘‘ KATHARINE’S EXPERIMENT,” by Felicia Buttz 
Clark. Round the somewhat romantic thread 
of a journalistic prize the author has woven 
the travels and musical studies made possible 
to her heroine by it in Germany. ‘ Katharine’s 
Experiment” is, by the way, a pleasant method 
of acquiring a good deal of knowledge of Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Cologne, Frankfort and Berlin. 
To the general traveler it is pleasant reading. 
To the musical student it is a valuable peep be- 
hind the scenes. [Eaton & Mains. ] 
‘*THE YounGc CasTELLAN,” by George Man- 
ville Fenn, is a pleasant entry to the period of 
English history covered by the civil war. A 
period pregnant with the energies and results 
that colonized in turn Virginia and New Eng- 
land To those who prefer to take their history 
through the medium of reliable fiction, ‘‘ The 
Young Castellan” will be welcome. 
[J. B. Lirrincotr Company.] 


“WHITMAN, A STUDY;” by John Burroughs, is 
an old friend on a new subject and one on which 
he is entitled to be heard with greater atten- 
tion than the average writer who approaches 
the subject of Whitman from a knowledge of 
his writings only : for Burroughs knew the man 
intimately and long. For this reason alone his 
testimony, however it may ultimately tell, is 
an extremely valuable addition to the bibliog- 
raphy and biography of the poet seer. There 
is a commendable method in Mr. Burroughs’ 
treatment that enables the reader to consider 
Whitman in various aspects, his ruling ideas 
and aims, his self-reliance, his relation to art 
and literature, his relation to life and morals, 
his relation to culture, his relation to his coun- 
try and his times, and his relation to science 
and to religion. It is not to be expected that 
every reader will be ready to follow the enthu- 
siastic author to his conclusions, but all students, 
and every lover of fair play is under obligation 
to Mr. Burroughs for the material he has placed 
at their disposal. No portion of his work will 
find so unanimous an approval as that in which 
he tells of Whitman's marvelous work of the 
good Samaritan amongst the mangled and 
dying soldiers in the hospitals at Washington 
during the war. 

[Houcuton, Mirriin & Company ] 

Books RECEIVED :—‘‘ Heads, or In the Wilder- 
ness,” by Janet Von Swartwout. [Columbia 
Pub. Co., N. Y.] _ ‘‘ And the Sword Fell,” by 
Carrie Goldsmith Childs [Mayflower Pub. Co.] 
“The White Virgin,” by Soom Manville 
Fenn ; ‘‘ Not Wisely, but Too Well,” by Rhoda 
Broughton. [Rand & McNally Co., N. Y, and 
Chicago. ] 





ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 
INFURIATED PurCHASER To Doc FAnctER’s 
BrutaL Son: See here, young man, what the 
deuce did your father mean by telling me that 


bull-dog would soon become attached to me? 


Look at me now. 
D. F.’s B. S.: Well, to look at yer clo’s, I 
should say father hadn’t lied. 
—Harlem Life. 


IF WOMAN HAD HER WAY. 


He: I see they are again discussing the 
question, ‘‘ What shall we do with our ex- 
Presidents?” It seems to be a difficult prob- 
lem. 

SHE: That’s just like you men; you are so 
unpractical in everything. If women had a 
say in the government we would settle it in a 


jiffy. 

He: How? 

SHE: Why, abolish the office of ex-Presi- 
dent, of course. —Judge. 


JUST THE THING FOR HIM. 


‘‘ Anteeus? He was the wrestler, in mythol- 
ogy, who received fresh strength every time 
he was thrown to the earth.” 

‘‘T see. Imagine the strength he could have 
developed by learning to ride a wheel.” 

—Puck. 
THE HAPPY MEDIUM. 


‘Well, Teddy, have you been a good boy 
to-day ?” asked his mother upon her return 
home late in the afternoon. 

‘* No, ma’am,” replied the truthful Ted. 

‘*T hope you have not been a bad boy?” 

‘« No, ma’am ; not a very bad boy and nota 
very good boy—just comfortable !” 

—Harper’s Round Table. 
TWO VIEWS. 

Rutu: She is to be married next month and 
she will live abroad. 

May : It will be hard for her parents to lose 
her. 

Rutu: Oh! I don’t know. They’ve been 
trying hard to lose her for the last ten years. 

—Puck. 





‘““ TALK IS CHEAP.” 
‘I’m sorry you do not admire my new gown; 
All say it is charming—the nicest in town.” 
‘‘It is easy for them,” replied Jack to his Jill ; 
‘« They pay but the compliment, I pay the bill.” 
—Judge. 
THE ACCEPTED TIME. 
Eva Coy : What is the marriageable age ? 
Miss THIRTYSMITH : Anywhere between the 
seminary and the cemetery. —Puck, 
NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING WIN. 
Her Fatuer: Tell me, candidly, Mr. Red- 
sent, just what your prospects are. 
Her Suitor: Well, they’re first-rate, if you’re 
as liberal as I’ve been told. —Life. 


CAN’T HELP HIMSELF. 


‘* Your wife’s a talker brilliant, bright.” 
“You're right, my friend; that is quite 
true.” 
‘* Why, I could list to her all night.” 


ad 


‘* You're right again ; I often do! 
—fJudge. 


One reason why the world gains knowledge 
so slowly, is that every child must find out for 
itself that fire is hot. —Ram’s Horn. 


THE CAT CAME BACK. 


We have the word of the New York Trzbune 
that the secretary of an agricultural society re- 
cently received the following unique letter: 
‘* Sir—I partickly wish the satiety to be called 
to consider the case what follows, as I think it 
mite be maid Transaxtionable in the next Re- 
ports. My Wif had a Tomb Cat that dyd. 
Being a torture shell and a Grate favirit, we 
had Him berried in the Guardian, and for the 
sake of inrichment of the Mould I had the 
carks deposited under the roots of a Gosberry 
Bush. (The Frute being up till then of the 
smooth kind.) But the next Seson's Frute, 
after the Cat was berried, the Gosberries was 
al hairy—and most Remarkable, the Cotpilers 
of the same Bush was Al of the same hairy 
Discription Iam, sir, your humble servant, 
Thomas Frost.” 
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HOW JAMES EXTINGUISHED A FIRE. 





RUTH 
recently 
published 


aq Tracy 
item about the 
cross - roads tem- 
perance orator 
who, in the 
course of his re. 
marks, said: ‘‘Now 
what was it the 
rich man in Hades 
called for ? Was it 
whiskey? No! 

















Was it brandy? 
Was itrum? No! It was water, water! 
Now what does that show ?” 

The reply came: ‘‘ Shows where all you tee. 
total fellows go to!” 

The orator did not specify what kind of water 
his friend shouted for, but it is presumed to 
have been the same as that referred to in the 
following : 

A Milwaukee paper not long since printed 
an amusing item about a servant who hap- 
pened to be alone in the house when a fire 
broke out in the basement. He had the pres- 
ence of mind to understand that a small fire 
could be often quenched with a little water. 
Better yet, his master had a fresh stock of 
Londonderry, charged to a turn with carbonic 
acid gas. Without stopping to measure the 
cost, James began hurling lithia grenades at 
the fire ; as the bottles broke, large volumes of 
gas escaped, and, to his surprise, almost in- 
stantly extinguished the flame. 

This was a singular experience for James, 
who had only seen this particular water used 
to ‘‘squelch ” the fire in the ardent spirits, or 
to remove that heaviness in the stomach in the 
morning, for which it was a favorite with his 
master, and even now he is not able to tell 
what it is in the water that puts out a fire more 
quickly than plain, wet water. 

This reminds us that there are others. The 
most renowned chemists have been searching 
for a decade after the mysteries in that water. 
They have boiled it, submitted it to the micro- 
scope, the spectroscope, and the X-rays, in the 
vain attempt to learn just why the analyses 
they make do not prove when they come to the 
test. 

By this we mean to say that while this 
famous spring easily supplies millions of bot- 
tles annually of a water which is regarded as 
remarkably potent for many of our ailments, 


No! 


no chemist has produced a bottle worth dis- 
pensing. A fortune awaits him who can re- 
produce this great gift of nature, but like the 
mythical bag of gold in the rainbow, it seems 
just out of reach. Alchemy can reduce a dia- 
mond to vapor and tell its precise elements, 
but it cannot reconstruct it. This is equally 
true of a crystal drop of Londonderry water. 
To go a step farther, neither can the physician 
explain all the mysteries that lurk in this par 
ticular water. 

Nothing in the history of mineral waters has 
so stirred up the medical faculty. Thereseems 
to be a subtle something in it which is beyond 
the reach of chemists that adapts it exactly to 
the use of man in the cure of rheumatism, and 
in this mystery dwells its fascination. It is 
the most common thing imaginable to meet in 
one’s daily rounds men of business who can 
relate many instances where it has done very 
strange cures, 

‘* Not long since the writer met a business 
man on the street, who related that he had de- 
cided to go to Hot Springs for a chronic rheu- 
matism. He took Londonderry Lithia by the 
advice of a doctor, and in a fortnight was en- 
tirely cured. 





‘It is, and should be, a source of satisfac- 
tion to the doctors that they can suggest a sim- 
ple and at the same time effective remedy for 
this most perplexing and almost universal mal- 
ady. Itis alsoa delight to the patient to be 
ordered to use such a palatable medicine. This 
fact explains in part the unparalleled success 
of the water. The patient will take it faith- 
fully, and after once beginning being sure to 
note a relief from pain in a short time, pursues 
the treatment with religious zeal.” 

The writer called upon one of the best-known 
physicians for some theory by which to explain 





————— 
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HOW JAMES EXTINGUISHED A FIRE. 


some of these rapid cures. The doctor, while 
admitting that there was no remedy known to 
the profession which gave promise of any con- 
siderable success, would not venture an opin- 
ion upon the working curative force in this 
celebrated water, ‘‘ Nature’s ways are so sub- 
tle,” said the informant, ‘‘ that it were mock- 





ery to try to fathom them. I ask a chemist 
to analyze that water and bring me the same 
thing compounded in his laboratory. I try it— 
bosh! I get no such results as I get from the 
original. Why? Simply because the chemist 
is deceived. He gets a few ingredients, but 
there are some added in the great laboratory of 
nature, which he knows not how to detect. 
Here, then, I look for the explanation of the 
peculiar power of this water. Without know- 
ing what it is that dances and shoots through 
the body with the speed of lightning, it would 
still be possible to know the elements in this 
water and not be able to say which was the 
antidote But as no one either knows the dis- 
ease in its essence or the precise methods of 
Londonderry Lithia Water, it may be as well 
to simply admit the fact and spend one’s time 
reasoning upon a more promising subject.” 
The doctor doubtless spoke by the card, and 
we therefore take up a few points which may 
be of interest to the reader. We do so volun- 
tarily because there are many people in all the 
walks of life who never stop to ask questions. 
They accept everything as a matter of fact, 
and never wonder why it is so. For instance, 
there are hundreds of thousands who know the 
flavor and the power of Londonderry Lithia to 
control disease, who never gave a thought to 
anything connected with it. They drink it be- 
cause they like it or because it is good for 
them, They never ask why it is good for 
them ; ‘‘ the doctor said so” and that ended it. 
There is another class who always wish to 
know more about matters that come to their 
attention. Many who use spring waters go to 
the springs because formerly that was the only 
way by which to obtain the different waters in 
their original strength and purity. This habit 
has developed so many hotels and sanitariums 
in the immediate vicinity of springs that an 
unexpected danger has arisen in the contami- 
nation of the soil, which is to a greater or less 
extent inevitable, and hence a suggestion of 
the danger that water, reaching the springs 


through this soil, may not be pure. The art of 
bottling water so that it may not lose any of its 
value medicinally, or take on any impurity in 
the process is the outgrowth of the same study 
and watchful care that have refused to listen 
to any propositions for the erection of any 
hotel, boarding house or private residence 
within a radius of nearly a mile of the London- 
derry Lithia Springs. So this latter class ma 
not go to the Londonderry Springs to drin 
the water, but the Spring may go to them, 
carrying in its original purity all its marvelous 
richness in the peculiar element found to exist 
alone in its native soil. They are too busy to 
watch the water as it bubbles from its niche in 
the solid rock, to wander through the maze of 
delicate machinery employed in rushing the 
water into bottles, into wrappers, into cases 
and into cars, at the rate of from two to five 
carloads per day, but they can pause for a 
moment and reflect upon what has been writ- 
ten in the foregoing and follow the writer a 
wy 4 further. 

century is a long time, yet for nearly two 
centuries the good people in the old town of 
Londonderry have depended upon this water 
to cure most of their ailments. Uncle Avery 
and his faithful wife have lived for seventy-five 


- years within sight of the spring. and no one 


can pass a pleasanter hour than in listening to 
their legends and stories of the old ‘ Birch 
Tree,” for this was the name of the old sprin 
during the days when fighting General Star 
was wont to drink from it to cure his rheuma- 
tism, and later when it became a favorite of 
Horace Greeley, who passed a part of his youth 
in the old town of Londonderry. 

The story of this particular premier, this 
monarch of all the table waters that ministers to 
good health while it quenches thirst (and puts 
out fires), that adds a charm, while it removes 
the sting from the cup that cheers, that: is 
smiled upon at the feast, and greeted in the 
chamber of ill health, that does good so pleas- 
antly and so mysteriously, that has, in short, 
become a household favorite in many lands, and 
a hospital favorite throughout the world, be- 
cause of its power to drive out uric acid, is not 
to be told in this short article. 





‘““LONDONDERRY SPRING.” 


There are scientific facts worthy of mention, 
with opinions from many of the ablest physi- 
cians, but these are all obtainable of the com- 
pany whose good fortune it is to own this de- 
lightful water. Their address is Nashua, N. H. 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


HEN aseason unconsciously lacks some- 
thing until one certain actress makes 
her appearance, it augurs that that 
actress has achieved an enviable no- 

toriety and an assured welcome. May Irwin 
is one of the few fortunate ones of whom all 
this can be said, and ‘‘ Courted into Court,” at 
the Bijou, assures her a continuation of her old- 
time triumphs. There be those who look back 
with kindly regret to the days of the ‘‘ Widow 
Jones,” but ‘‘Courted into Court” has taken 
the edge off even those and promises in turn to 
live through even more than a season of suc- 
cess. The full cast comprises : 


SG TIE a ooiic 25500 kacendccsctacecsedions May Irwin 
Worthington Best, Jr......eccscccscccccees ohn C. Rice 
Worthington Best, Sr...........06. Raymond Hitchcock 
Mrs. Worthington Best, Sr............++ Clara Palmer 
BROIOR TORE. 6.5..6 sdesecccccccvceccoeeses Hattie Williams 
Mademoiselle Nocodi...........seccsecsesees Ada Lewis 
Gen. Baron Vladimir Vladistoff....George W. Barnum 

udge Jeremiah Geoghan............. Joseph M. Sparks 


- Dooley...sseecesseseevees a r 
Sylvia Rosebud......cccccscccsccccccvccers ally Cohen 
eae conga Roland Carter 
TI ais wie ivcccscinnccesenscsesesecgnnctenads Etta Gilroy 

‘‘CyMBELINE,” at Wallacks, is a revival that 
has given old playgoers ample opportunities to 
furbish up their reminiscences, and the newer 
generation a pleasant opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the picturesqueness and pag- 
eantry of one of Shakespeare’s seldom seen 
cove. Margaret Mather’s /mogen and W. 

enley’s /achimo, whilst provoking compar- 
isons, do not suffer from them. 


= Kruger 





‘* STRAIGHT FROM THE Heart,” at the Acad- 
emy of Music, is destined to run for some time. 
Since the opening night there has been two or 
three changes made in the cast, and now it 
would seem impossible to improve upon it. 
Miss Blanche Walsh, well known for her clever 
work in different plays under Charles Froh- 
man’s régime, such as Bronson Howard’s 
‘‘Aristocracy,” ‘‘ Trilby ” and others, has made 
the greatest hit of her artistic career in this 
melodrama. Two nights before the play opened 
the young actor, who was to play the juvenile 
réle of the wrongly accused son, was taken 
violently ill. The management were at their 
wits’ end what to do. Miss Walsh, who plays 
the heroine, jumped into the breach. She 
declared that with a few alterations in the busi- 
ness and the dialogue that she could easily fill 
she leading réle and play the part of the boy. 
Her suggestion was adopted, and on the open- 
ing night she made her début in a boy's part. 
In order to do this she was compelled to sacri- 
fice her beautiful auburn hair for art’s sake. 
Scenically ‘‘Straight from the Heart” sur- 
passes anything seen in New York on a stage 
this season. 


‘* UNDER THE RED Rope,” at the Empire, is 
one of the permanent and deserved successes 
cf the season, in the line of historical drama, 
aad it deserves so tobe. In the first place, it is 
founded on an excellent base, Stanley Wey- 
man’s novel ; in the second, it is brought into 
histrionic form by a craftsman who under- 
stands the stage, Edward Rose; and lastly, it 
is enacted by a combination of actors and act- 
resses worthy of the theme, none of whom are 


of such superlative merit as to obscure his 
peers, but, on the other hand, what is more im- 
portant, none falls below the highest necessity 
of his or her character. The result is a master- 
ful representation of a powerful drama. The 
oa? of course, follows Gz/ de Bérault through 

is brawls, escapades and adventures, in fur- 
therance of his pledged redempti.n to Cardz- 
nal Richelieu, his temptations ana sacrifices 
to the love of Renée de Cocheforét, and his 
final pardon from a Cardinal who was seldom 
merciful, 

The picturesque garb of the period and the 
high dramatic action necessary, keyed up the 
whole company to a high pitch of perfection, in 
which it is difficult to particularize. But surel 
the Richelieu of Mr. Dodson and the Renée de 
Cocheforét of Viola Allen may be differen- 
tiated without in the least degree detracting 
from the merits of the remainder. Their posi- 
tions in the play make them the two pivots of 
the plot, and on them naturally turns an added 
interest. The complete cast is: 


CR DIooccs sso rcccsescs. . William Faversham 
PD conesccccsetcececcsscccsccsesssonse . E. Dodson 
FROME BO CORR OLOTE ccs cccccccees sseceses ouis Baker 
BIOCRRIS GO POMBAL ....0.00000 .000000.0600 Charles Mason 
BP ss se cscvcccccsesesoscsncecoses Herbert Ayling 
CE EIR 50. o000ccdecs sesenssensegen J. L. Finney 
SINE winénsss0s00ss. co0neecsveseues Robert Edeson 
Sir Thomas Brunt....... bdcovebeteneevnaen E. Y. Backus 
CIOM. cccccccccccccccccccccesccsescosceee W. H. Crompton 
Renée de Cocheforét........csccccsccseess-: Viola Allen 
Madame de Cocheforét --.Ida Conquest 
rr Jane Harwar 





Six nightly performances and three mati- 
nées per week attest the hold that ‘‘ Under 
the Red Robe” has on the playgoing public, 
and when the fact is taken into consideration 
that it appeals mainly to those of the more 
critical sort, it is high testimony to its merits 
and its interpretation. 


Tue Boston SyMpHONY ORCHESTRA’S THIRD 
ConcerT introduced two novelties deserving 
more than a passing word, ‘* Wallenstein’s 
Camp” and selections from the music to 
‘King’s Children.” It would be impertinent at 
this day to say that they were each well ren- 
dered ; it is sufficient to say that they were 
interpreted by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
‘ Wallenstein’s Camp” belongs to Smetana’s 

osthumous works. Its = theme is the 

rst part of Schiller’s Wa//enstezn trilogy. It 
has recently been played in Prag as incidental 
music to the drama ‘‘ Wallenstein's Lager.” 
It opens with an outburst of the full or- 
chestra, Allegro vivace in D major, sug- 
gestive of the hubbub and turmoil of that 
old-time camp life which is so brilliantly de- 
picted in Schiller’s play. This orchestral rough- 
and-tumble goes on for some time, now dimin- 
ishing to Azanzssimo, now swelling to the most 
strident double-forzsszmo of the full band, 
Ever and anon horn and trumpet-calls are 
heard through the din. After a while all is 
hushed, and a jovial dance-tune is given out by 
the clarinet, then taken up by other instru. 
ments, and worked up against more or less 
florid centre-figures at great length. An aug- 
mentation of this phrase, which comes in later 
on in the trombones and tuba in octaves, may be 
taken as suggestive of the Capuchin’s sermon, 














PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


WHILE many suppose that both sides of the 
Hudson River present equal attractions—and it 
would be hard to decide which is the more beau- 
tiful—it is a curious fact that all, or nearly all, 
the noted summer resorts, for which the coun- 
try adjacent is famous, are located on its west- 
ern bank. Thus, starting from New York and 
following up the West Shore Route, we find 
the Palisades, Tappan, Rockland Lake, Stony 
Point, Cranston’s, West Point, Cornwall, Lakes 
Mohonk and Minnewaska, the Catskills, Sara- 
toga, Mount McGregor and the Adirondacks 
(in which the great river rises), all on the same 
side, and all easily accessible by the West Shore 
Railroad. In addition to these, this route 
conveys the traveler to Lake George, Lake 
Champlain and Montreal on the north; Sha- 
ron Springs, Cooperstown, Richfield Springs, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo and Chautauqua Lake, 
and makes close connections for all the White 
Mountain and Eastern resorts, for the Thou- 
sand Islands, and the lake region of Central 
New York. It is thus emphatically the tour- 
ists’ route of the North, and realizing this fact, 
its managers are doing everything in their 
power to render it attractive to this constantl 
Increasing and most fastidious class of travel- 
ers. While traversing the most picturesque 


portions of a State noted for its scenery, this. 


railway is complete in all details of construc- 
tion and equipment It is a double track steel- 
rail line, with an unusually wide space between 
tracks, running north from New York, along the 
west shore of the Hudson, to Albany, and thence 
through the fertile valley of the Mohawk and 
across Central New York, touching at Utica, 
Syracuse and Rochester, to Buffalo and Ni- 
agara Falls. Its grades are easy, its curves are 
light, and its steel rails are among the heaviest 
known in railway construction. The passenger 
engines burn anthracite coal, andare designed 
to haul heavy trains at a high rate of speed. 

Messrs. W. W. Hart & Co., the well-known 
taxidermists, of 5 West Third street, New York, 
will have a very complete display at the com- 
ing Sportsmen’s Exposition at Madison Square 
Garden, The grandest moose ever recorded is 
on its way from Alaska to the warerooms of 
this firm. From advance descriptions, this ant- 
lered monarch must somewhat resemble the 
ancient Irish elk. The head is said to be nearly 
twice the size of the largest yet recorded, while 
the bull in life stood 8 feet 4 inches at the 
shoulder and weighed about 2,600 lbs. 

THE firms of the J. Stevens Arms and Tool 
Company and Wiebusch & Hilger (Limited), 
after many years of relationship as manufact- 
urers and their agents, have agreed to dissolve 
the connection. The office of the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Company will be at 79 Cham- 
bers street, New York, in charge of Mr. Chas. 
Folsom, Communications or orders received 
by Wiebusch & Hilger (Limited) will be turned 
over to Mr. Folsom. 

THOsE of our readers who may contemplate 
a camping trip the coming season will consult 
their own interests by sending a 2-cent stamp 
to W. E. Baxter, Frankfort, Ky., for illustrated 
catalogue of the ‘‘ Baxter Camping Outfits.” 
One of these, for six people, only weighs 30 lbs. 
and packs into space 30x11x7 inches. 


LiTTLE journeys from great cities have a 
strong hold on the inclination as spring ap- 
proaches. We feel the impulse which moves 
the coming forces of nature, and respond to 
them tentatively. The thousand-miles excur- 
sion is a dim possibility ; the run in and out of 
a hundred or two is a fascination. Scarce is the 
snow off the ground on the lowlands when we 
long to see the sunset on the whitened tops of 
the far-off Catskills or Adirondacks. Scarce is 
the ice out of the Hudson, the Mohawk, and 
the lakes of Northern New York, than we have 
an irrepressible desire to saunter in the sunny 
nooks by their shores. All creation is calling 
and finds us nothing loth to hie away. To re- 
spond to this innate impulse is made easy, nay, 
even more, enticing, by the comfort, speed, and 
safety assured by the New YorkCentraland Hud- 
son River Railroad with its trailing connections 
spreading on every hand to the nestling Aomes 
of our spring beauties. One will hie him up the 
Harlem toand about Pawling, where the diver- 
sified me the new and the old in archi- 
tecture, the historical and the modern, and 
legend and fact are so pleasantly mixed ; other 
some will wander by stages through the land 
of the Patroons and the Valley of the Mohawk, 
whilst yet more will be enticed onward to 
Niagara, where, winter lingering in the lap of 
spring, they may combine the double pleasure 
of the balmy days with the last remnant of the 
Titanic frostwork of the Winter King. The 
more Careful of those who may be contemplat- 
ing fresh fields and pastures new for the yet 
distant late summer, may well devote some tew 
off days to visiting, with ‘‘ Health and Pleasure 
on America’s Greatest Railroad” in hand, 
some of the far-famed, hitherto unvisited dis- 
tricts, and thereby avoid many a call on their 
time when it can be less easily spared. ‘‘A stitch 
in time saves nine ” applies to the selection of a 
summer home with a force that prudence will 
recognize and practice put into effect, and those 
who take time by the forelock will reap a sub- 
stantial reward in summer satisfaction. 


Amon interesting novelties for anglers is 
‘“‘the Milwaukee” reel. It is a quadruple 
multiplier with automatic spooling device, and 
some well-known experts pronounce it to be 
the best of all reels for bait-casting. It is man- 
ufactured by the Wheeler-McGregor Reel Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis. Send for circular. 

Berore outfitting for next season’s sport with 
big game, our readers will do well to write the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., for a copy of a new circular, 
which explains the possibilities of the 30-calibre 
rifle with the soft-point bullet. Copies of the 
circular will be mailed free upon application. 
It contains much interesting matter, based 
upon personal experiments by men of recog- 
nized standing in the field of sport. 

Tue Savage Repeating Arms Co., of Utica 
N, Y , has issued a handsome calendar which 
shows six youthful redskins dancing around 
the Savage 303 rifle. In this the artist has 
perhaps made an unintended bull’s-eye, for the 
gentle redskin may dance to another tune if he 
ever again takes the war-path and meets troops 
armed with the Savage 303. 
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V... E have a special iii for the 


benefit of our readers who travel 


Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 


roads, steamship lines, scenery, shooting, fishing, etc. 


__TOURISTS’ QUERY DEPARTMENT, OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








ALARIED POSITIONS 
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EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, Pou ie, N.Y., and 

the ha YORK BUSINESS COLLEGE, 81 ba East "425th St., 
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When arranging your next 


TOUR To EUROPE 


either independent travel or with escorted party 
REMEMBER 
that the best advantage pa and = reliable information are 
m. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 382 Washington Street, Boston. 





Massasoit House, 


SPRINGFIELD. MASs. 


Cuisine Celebrated. All Modern Improvements. 
. . - American and European Plan... . 


Only one short block from station and on Main Street. 





When in 
Chicago 


cuicaso.. Auditorium Hotel 








NE of the best equipped 
(= hotels in the world. Its Congress 
appointments are of the best. and 
It is centrally located, the sur- Michigan 
face cars s reaching all parts of 
the city and the suburban trains Avenues 
run within a block. Cuisine un- Chicago, 
surpassed. European a and Amer- Ill. 





ican plan. BRESLIN & 


SOUTHGATE, 





EURQPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


CLARENCE SMITH. 220 Wout Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


European Bicycle Tour. 
FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


Desirable Cottages and Gentlemen’s Residences, for sum- 
mer or all-year occupancy, at Far Rockaway, Lawrence, 
Cedarhurst and Edgemere. Descriptive circular mailed 


free. Apply to ANDREW McTIGUE, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO. 


234 Fifth Avenue, cor. 27th St., 
Branch Office, 66 Broadway. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
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Portland, Maine. 











Designated Legal Depository. 


INTEREST allowed on time deposits. Deposits 
received subject to CHECKS ON DEMAND, which 
pass through the Clearing House like 
those upon any city bank. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent in Fire and 
Burglar-proof Vault. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian. Re- 
ceiver, Registrar, Transfer and Financial 
Agent, and accepts other Trusts in con- 

’ formity with the Law of any State, 
or of the United States. 
Separate Department with Special Facilities for Ladies. 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


ROBERT MACLAY, President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, Second Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS: 

os. S. Auerbach, Andrew H.Sands, Chas. F, Watson, 

arry B. Hollins, — H. Breslin, Fred’kG Bourne, 
Jacob Hays. Gen. Geo. J. Magee, Robert Maclay, 
Charles T. Barney, I. Townsend Burden, C. L. Perkins, 
A. Foster Higgins, E. V. Loew, Alfred L. White, 
Chas. R. Flint, Henry F. Dimock, Amzi L. Barber, 
Henry W. T. Mali, John P. Townsend, Charles T. Cook. 


Fred’k L. Eldridge, Sec. J. Henry Townsend, Ass’t Sec. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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“FOUR TRACK SERIES” 





PRACTICAL BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL. FOR PRACTICAL 
PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 24 
CONTAINING PRACTICALLY 
ALL THE INFORMATION~ 
THAT IT IS PRACTICABLE 
TO PRINT IN THIS. FORMS 


TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
POST PAID ON RECEIPT OFA 2 CENT 
STAMP BY GEORGE H.DANIELS, GEN'L 
PASSENGER AGT, NEW YORK CENTRAL 
R.R_ GRAND CENTRAL STATION,N-Y- 


CORAMENT, L4H, CY CLONER m OAmErs, CENEMLL PASSENCER AOENT. 

















PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


PERSONALLY - GONDUCTED TOURS. 


MATCHLESS IN EVERY FEATURE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A tour to CALIFORNIA amd the PACIFIC COAST will leave New 
York and Philadelphia, March 27, returning on regular trains within 
nine months. Pullman berth and meals on special train and 
other tour features. New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, or 
Altoona to San Francisco, $60, in addition to regular first-class one- 
way or Pacific Coast excursion tickets. 


FLORIDA. 


A tour to Jacksonville allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave 
New York and Philadelphia, March 9, 1897. Rate covering eon 
en route in both directions, $50.00 from New York, and $48.00 from 

iladelphia. 


WASHINCTON. 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will leave New York 
and Philadelphia, March 11, April 1 and 22, and May 13, 1897. 

Rates, etal transporta’ jon and two days accommodation at 
Philndelp it Wi Vashin gton Hotels, $14.50 from New York, and $11.50 from 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS, 


RETURNING DIRECT, OR VIA 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia, March 18 and April 15, 1897. 




















For Bawiied | itineraries and other information, apply at ticket 
agencies a .~- Boyd, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agent, Broad: 
t Station | Philadelphia. 





Burlington 


Route 


BEST LINE 
GHIGAGO or ST. Louis 






TPAUL 
INNEAPOLI 
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THE PRINCESS____ 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


THs elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 
ment first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anzious to 
avoid the rigors of a Northern climate. 

THE PRINCESS is situated on tising ground, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamilton, and has every facility for 
BOATING and BATHING. 

THE PRINCESS is in construction admirably suited to the climate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long, and 14 feet broad, affords not only ample opportunity for promenace but one of 
the best views of the harbor and islands. 

THE PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects, while the terms are reasonable. The plumbing and drainage are 
perfect and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 


For terms, descriptive illustrated pamphlets of Bermuda, etc., apply to N. S. HOWE, lManager, 
NEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. Hamilton, Bermuda. 


New York & Bermuda 
Royal Mail Steamship Line. 


TWO NIGHTS AT SEA. 


The first-class Iron Steamships “* TRINIDAD,” 2,600 tons, or ‘* ORINOCO,” 2.000 tons, having unsurpassed 
nger accommodations, will sail from the Company's pier, 47 NORTH RIVER, weekly, during January, 
ebruary, March, April and May, 1897. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE TROPICS. 


Sailing from New York 19th January—6th, 17th and 27th February, and March 17th. 

To St. Thomas, St. Croix. St. Kitts, Antigua, Guad daloupe, Dominica, eer St, Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad 
and Jamaica by the first-class Iron Steamships ‘‘ MADIANA,” 3.080 tons, ** FONTABELLE,”’ 2,700 tons, ‘* CARIBBEE,” 
2,000 tons, with highest class accommodations, oes lights, electric bells, etc., etc. These vessels have excellent 
passenger accommodations, and sail from PIER 47, NORTH RIVER. 

For passage and information regarding the above routes, apply to 


ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Bre way, New York. A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New York. 


WINTER TOURS 
TO THE TROPICS. 


ATLAS LINE. 


Established 1872, 


Commodious Passenger 
Steamers direct to 


JAMAICA, 


HAYTT, U.S. COLOMBIA, 
and COSTA RICA. 


rs 

YW OG Ath [a9 Sailing Weekly from New York 
*y Uy UA My 4 4 ( ° 
Wo C4 Me pie ie carrying U. S. Mail. 

J x 
nal : SPECIAL TOU RS—-n_u- 
of from 3 to 5 Weeks, with stop-over privileges, embracing some 
30 ports in the WEST INDIES and SPANISH MAIN. Strongly 
recommended to invalids on account of the equability of climate. 
An average of about $5,00 PER DAY defrays all expenses of 
trip through these tropical scenes. 

For Illustrated Pamphlet, sailing list and all particulars, address 


PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, General Agents, 24 State St., New York City. 
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THE TROPICS, 


NASSAU »* CUBA » MEXICO. 
The Most Famous Health 
and Pleasure Resorts in 
the West Indies and Gulf 
of Mexico . . . . 

The steamers of the New York and Cuba Mail Steam- 
ship Company (Ward Line) leave New York for Nassau, 
Santiago and Cienfuegos every other Thursday; for Havana 
and Mexican ports every Wednesday and Saturday. 

NASSAU is reached in seventy hours. It is the sani- 
tarium of the Western Hemisphere, with an equable winter 
climate of 70° to 78°, and a variation of not over 5° in 
twenty-four hours. Malaria, rheumatism, kidney and 
lung troubles speedily benefited and often cured. The 
Royal Victoria Hotel is most comfortable and well kept 
by an American. The physicians of Nassau are well 
known for their ability. 

HAVANA is the Paris of the Tropics. The Cuban 
winter is genial and the nights cool. The most delicate 
invalid who can travel at all will find Cuba restful and 
beneficial in that season of the year. 

MEXICO offers with the least discomfort a variety 
of climate that should please tourist or invalid. There is 
much to interest and learn within the borders of our sister 
republic. 

The steamers are new, full-powered steel ships that 
offer all the luxury and safety of modern sea-going travel. 


For full information, beautifully illustrated pamphlets, 


maps, climatic tables, etc. (all sent free on application), 
apply to 

JAMES E, WARD & CO. 
1i3 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Ficld Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “A small bunch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love."* Contuinsa selection of the most 
beautiful of the poeias of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by — ve of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, IL 


BOOKS AT] When calling, please ask 
LIBERAL for Mr. Grant. 
eetceea | or 2S eet « 


book address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. 
An assortment of catalogues and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, sent for 10 cent stamp. 


F. KE. GRANT, 


BOOKS, 


23 West42d Street, New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 








Tae NeW ENGLAND RAILROAD, 
“AIR LINE LIMITED” 


Express Train between 


Boston a. New York 


IN HOURS 
FOR DOLLARS. 


Eastbound leaves Grand Central Station, New York, 1.00 
P. M., New Haven 2.33 P. M., Middletown 3.18 P. M., 
Willimantic 4.08 P. M. Due Boston, Park Square 
Station, 6.00 P, M. 


Leaves Park Square Station, Boston, 1.00 P. M., week 
days only. Due Willimantic 2.48 P. M., Middletown 
3.33 P. M., New Haven 4 15 P. Due Grand Central 

Station, New York, 6.00 P. M. 


Running by the way of DEDHAM, the NEW ENG- 
LAND RAILROAD, and AIR LINE ROUTE. 


No Stop between Boston and Willimantic. 


Buffet Smoker, Parlor Car, Coach, and 
Smoking Car. 


No extra charge for Coach accommodations on this train. 
Buffet Lunch served in Parlor Cars and Coaches. 


SEATS IN PARLOR-CAR $2.00 EACH. 


Limited in its equipment, and will only receive passengers 
to the extent of its seating capacity. 
TICKET OFFICES: 
Park Sq. Station and 3 Old State House, Boston. 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 


Fircusura Rairoap. 
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HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Short Line Between 


B Oo st on and Niagara Falls, Chicago, 


St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


Between 
and MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 


Boston QUEBEC, and 


ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing-Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
For time-tables, space in sleeping cars, or information 
of any kind, call on any ticket = of the Company or 
address J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


Boston, Mass, 
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To know every trick of 
the wind and tide, read 


BOAT SAILING 


Fair Weather and Foul, 
By A. J. KENEALY. 


Now in its Second Edition within the Year 
of its Launching. 


If you have your weather eye open 
you will waste no time in ordering a copy. 


Captain Kenealy has been a devoted son of Nep- 


tune ever since he was high enough to look over the 
gunwale of a skiff, and, in this book, he lays down 
. the laws of navigation in a way which, as he says, 
J smooths out the rough seas for the learner. 


= fi few of the points discussed: 








Choice of a Boat; Combination Rowing and 
Sailing Craft; Rigging and Sails; Hints and 
Recipes; Rules of the Road; The Compass, 
Charts, Weather Wrinkles ; Laying up for the 
Winter ; Fitting out for a Cruise, and a handy 
Dictionary of Nautical Terms. 


— The book has 182 pages and is fully illustrated. 
=, Price, 50 cents, in boards; $1.00 in cloth. 


| Me THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, Q 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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PREMO 
CAMERAS 


? Different Styles 
and Sizes 











FOR EVERY VARIETY OF WORK 







PREMOS 
PRODUCE 
PERFECT 


PICTURES ) 
—  —S\, 


ROGHESTER OPTICAL €0., Rochester, N. Y. 


Thousands own Cameras who do not succeed 
in picture making 


Bnd Wlonder Uby? . sittic“sebsoting. 
; fe American Mmateur 
& t & PBotographer 


S an educator for all those who have a knowledge of the art and wish to know more, as well 
as beginners who do not know a-diaphragm from a dry plate. ’ 
SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS, the very best work of the most prominent amateurs, 
SNAP SHOTS, NUDE STUDIES, FIGURE STUDIES AND LANDSCAPES are always 
to be found in the pages of this journal. We employ the most satisfactory, though the most 
expensive methods of reproduction, endeavoring in every case to give a true reproduction of the 
original, both in strength and tone. We offer to publish over the name of the artist, a few of the 
choicest specimens of amateur photographs that are sent to us by our readers. In your own 
album your cherished gems will be seen by few, but if published in the AMERICAN AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER they will be admired and commented upon by thousands, 

INTERESTING SKETCHES Of travel with the faithful camera 
as a companion by well-known writers and veteran photographers,—also 
an abundance of practical articles are contained in each issue. The latest 
developments are all fully and comprehensively explained, and society 
news receives more attention than in any other journal. 


Send 2 Cent Stamp for Sample. 


ao Cents a Copy. Tbe Outing £o., Lh., 


$2.00 a Year. 


$3.50 with OUTING. Rew Dork. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





THE PREMO is in use by Leading Amateur and 
Professional Photographers. = - - = = = = = = «= « 

Is it necessary to say more ? 

If you want the best—get a PREMO. . - = = = = 











Send for Complete Premo Catalogue. 
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‘““WE DO THE REST.” 


KODAK DEVELOPING, 
PRINTING.» ENLARGING 


NO DELAYS 


Write for Particulars. 


KODAKS:d | W.G. GULLEN, 


EVERYTHING 


Established 1882, 




















ng 
3 
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RICE 
/ $6.00 


INCLUDING 


FILM FOR 12 EX. 


— eipigaag 


~ 
oo 
o~ 
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—_ BUY A — 


BABY HAWK-EYE 





The success in obtaining good results with small cameras is governed 
by the length of time given in making an exposure. All our shutters 
are regulated with different speeds, which should be considered when 
selecting an outfit. Send for Photo and Catalogue. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA (0., 471 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


wT 
at, 
Ed 
1% 





S/ZE, 


22x 3ix4; 
PHOTO, 2 x 2}. in. 


LOADS IN... 
- DAYLIGHT. 
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THE BAXTER CAMPING OUTFITS. 


‘*"The Greatest & 
Thing Out.’’ 


Verdict ofall campers 
who have seen and 
used these outfits. 


Case 30x11x7 inches, unfolds 
and makes a table 30x33 inches, 
withtwo extensions 6xroinches. 
Case carries outfit (cooking and 
OUTFIT FOR SIX PEOPLE, PACKED—30 LBS. serving) for from 1 to 12 people, 
and is carried with an ordinary strap, Thecase. width 7 in., permits it to be 
placed under a buggy or boat seat. Metal and woodwork neatly and strong- 
ly made. This outfit can be used in household as well as in camp, especially 
the stove and oven for summer cooking. with any fuel. Stove No. 3 carries 
oven and outfit (1 to 12), and is sold with or without table and case. Send 
stamp for illustrated catalogue, and new price list. 


W. E. BAXTER, Inventor, Patentee and Manufacturer, FRANKFORT, KY, 








FOR SIX PEOPLE, UNPACKED. 


Exhibit, Space 112, Sportsmen’s Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York City, March 13th to 2oth. 
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DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


BUILDERS OF 


HIGHEST — SINGLE AND TWIN SCREW LAUNCHES. 


Motors from 1 to 25 Actual Horse Power. 








Safest, cleanest and speediest power boat built. No smcke 
or smokestack, no boiler, no electricity. No steam or 
naphtha under pressure. Run on one pint of gasoline per 
horse power per hour. No licensed engineer or pilot. 

Also Stationary Motors and Horseless Carriages. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


TFFICE AND AND WORKS: a STEINWAT.” LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
The John (i). Rogers Boat, Gauge and Drill Works, 


SUCCESSORS TO CLAY & TORBENSEN, 


GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


STEAM YACHTS 
AND LAUNCHES. 


Auxiliary Cruiser; and House Boats. 
Metal Life Boats. 

Compound and Triple Expansion Engines, 
Sectional Water Tube Boilers. 

Our Oil Burners are The Best. 

Repair Work a Specialty. 


2 | st Annual Dog Show, 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


<a = = 

















Was held in Madison Square Garden, New York City, on 
February 22, 28, 24 and 26, 1897. 


The official publication of this Show is a handsome book of about 180 pages, 
6% x1oinches. The cover is an exquisite design by a famous artist and is printed 
in three colors from half-tone plates. There are 30 pages of fine illustrations of typical 
dogs of best known breeds, with articles on their chief characteristics and scale of 
points for judging. 96 pages contain names of the dogs entered, pedigree and list of 
previous winnings, Owners’ names and addresses. 

A ‘‘marked” edition of the book is published which gives the names of the 
PRIZE WINNERS in ALL CLASSES. This is a standard book of reference for the 
Dog of 1897. and will be sent to any address on receipt of fifty cents. 

‘‘ Marked” copies of the catalogue of the 1896 Show for sale at the same price. 

Address the editor, 


Frederick M. Crossett, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 











SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


ANGLING. 

American Angler’s Book. Norris . . . $550 
American Game Fish . Cloth, 2 50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells ° I oo 
Angling Sketches : ~ . 2 25 
Angling for Salt Water Fish’ 5° 
Artificial Fliesand Howto Make Them. Shipley I 00 
Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . 3 00 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury... ‘ 5 00 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott . 2 50 
Fishing with the Fly é 2 50 
Fishing with Hook and Line 25 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells 2 50 
Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishing . 2 50 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. S. Green 5° 
More About Black Bass. Henshall . ‘ I 50 
Our American Fish and How to Catch Them I 00 
Practical Angler, The. Kit Clark Cloth, I 00 
Scientific Angler. Foster . I 50 
The Game Fish of the Northern States. Roosevelt 2 00 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle Mak- 

ing, and Fish eee val oe nel 

ten Keene . ° ° I 50 

BOATING AND YACHTING. 

Amateur Sailing. Biddle - 50 
Boat Sailing—Fair Weather and Foul. 'Kenealy 5° 
Boat Sailing for Amateurs . 2 00 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. “ Seneca” | 1 00 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs. Stephens 2 00 
Canoe Handling. C.B. Vaux . I 00 
Canve and Camera. Steele . I 50 
Canvas Canoes: How to build them. Field 50 
Corinthian Yachtsmen . . I 50 
Cruises in Small Yachts 2 50 
Electrical Boats and Navigation. Illustrated, 2 50 
Fore and Aft Seamanshi 50 
Four Months in a Sneak ben: Bisho op I 50 
Hand-Book to the U.S. Local Marine Board 

Examination : > " 2 00 
Illustrated Coast Pilot. 'N. L. Stebbins I 00 
Knots, Ties and Splices ‘ ° 50 
Model Yachts. Grosvenor 2 00 
Naval Reserveman’s Guide . . Tt 00 
Practical Boat ae Neison 1 00 
Practical Navigator owditch 2 25 
Sails and Sail Making . P I 25 
Simple Elements of Navigation * 2 00 
Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt . 3 00 
The America’s Cup. Coffin . 50 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick ; I 50 
Yacht Designing. Biddle . I 00 
Yacht Races for the America’ 's Cup. Kenealy. Cloth x 50 
Yachtman’s Guide. Patterson . 5 00 
Yachting Under American Statute. I 50 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the Road, 

Signals, Seamanship, etc. . ° I 50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adirondack Tales. Murra $x 50 
Adirondacks. Illustrated. Ys, R. Stoddard 25 
Camping and Camp Outfits. Shields . I 25 
Camp Life inthe Woods. W. H. Gibson I 00 
Camping and Cruising in Florida ; I 50 
Forest Runes. ‘“ Nessmuk” ‘ 1 50 
Hints on Camping. Henderson . I 25 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 3 00 
Hunter and Trapper’s Guide 25 
Log Cabins and Howto Build Them. ‘W.S.Wicks 1 5° 
Mountain Trails in Colorado é I 50 
Ranch Life. Roosevelt 5 00 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse I 00 
Up the North Branch ‘ I 25 

oodcraft. ‘* Nessmuk’”’ I 00 

HORSE. 

Art of Riding . . : ‘ $2 00 
Curb, Snaffie and Spur ee I 50 
Diseases of Horses. Daiziel . 75 
Hints on Colt Breaking . ‘ a ; 4 1 40 
Horsemanship for Women. T. H. Mead . I 25 
How to Buy a Horse ° re ° . . 50 
Mayhew’'s Horse Doctor oo oer 3 00 
Practical Horse Keeper ‘ . . 2 00 
Riding Recollections. Whyte Melville I 50 
Riding for Ladies ; a 3 50 
Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding ‘ I 00 
Saddle and Sentiment. A Story of the Turt ‘ I 00 
Training the Trotting Horse Fi . 3 50 
Turf Celebrities. By Wm. Day 6 50 
Woodruff's Trotting Horses of —s 2 50 
Xenophon's Art of Horsemanship ° I 50 
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Any of these books sent prepaid on receipt of pricenamed. Responsibility ceases when book is mailed. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 


Art of Wing Shooting. Leffingwell $x co 
A Mighty Hunter I 50 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of 

the World . 1 00 
Big Game of North America Cloth, 3 5° 
Book of the Game Laws ° . . 50 
Boys’ Book of Sport ‘ 2 00 
Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland I 25 
Cruisings inthe Cascades . ° ° 200 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting.” Bogardus . 2 00 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports. 2volumes, each 200 
Game Birds at Home. T.S.VanDyke . I 50 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson ‘ 175 
Hoofs, Claws and Antlers of the Rocky Moun- 

tains. F.S. Thayer . 3 50 
How I Became a Crack Shot. Farrow I 00 
Howto Hunt and Trap. Batty . . I 50 
How to Shoot aRevolver . a ee 50 
Letters to Young Shooters 2 Vols., 6 co 
Modern Shotguns. ‘ oe ° I 50 
North American Shore Birds. D.G. Elliot | 2 50 
yy The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson 175 

Rifle, Rod and Gun in California, T.S.Van = I 50 
Shooting onthe Wing . . . 75 
Sportsman’s Paradise . ° 35° 
Sport with Rod and Gun 5 00 
Stil! Hunt. Van Dyke . ‘ 2 00 
The Complete Sportsman. i. Gasp er. 2 00 
The Modern American Pistoi and Rovetver I 50 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell . 2 50 
Wing and Glass — Shooting witha Rifle. H. 

C, Bliss ° ° 50 

KENNEL, 

American Kennel. Burges. . . . . $300 
Collie, The ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring . ° 25 
Dog, Diseases of. Dalziel ° 25 
Dog, Diseases of. Hill . ° ° ° 200 
Dogs of Great Britain and America | ° 3 00 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson | 3 00 
Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond . I 00 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 

Disease. Ashmont . . ° . ° 2 00 
Fox Terrier, The a Se je ae 75 
Greyhound, The . 75 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont 3 00 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables * I 50 
Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont 50 
avagsmeee toAge . ‘ . ° ° 10 

rnard. The . 75 
The Amateur Trainer. E. F. Haberlein. Paper 1 00 
The Dog in Health and Disease. 2 25 
The Scientific Education of the Dog to ‘the G Gun 2 50 
Training Trick Dogs . . + «© «© - 25 

ATHLETICS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Across Asia ona Bicycle. By Thos. G. a, - a 

and Wm. L. Sachtleben . ° I 50 
American Football. Walter Camp 25 
oteere enone & — Happy. By J.R. “Judd I 50 
Art of Boxing, 75 
A Sporting _ +e By Casper W. ‘Whitne 3 50 
Athletics and Out-of-Door — By N. 

Bingham TE. Cloth I 50 
Athletics for hysical Culture. T. C. Knauff 2 00 
BadmintonLibraryofSports . . Pervol. 3 50 
Bicycle Repairing. By S.D. Burr. I 0° 
Bicycling for Ladies. By Maria E. Ward I 50 
Bohn Library of Athletics—Cricket, Rowing, 

Boxing, Football, Cycling and Gymnastics. vol. 1 oo 
Cycling for Health and ee orter ° I 00 
Foil and Sabre - ° 3 50 
Football Facts and Figures ° 5 

Golf in America. J. P. Lee I 00 
How to Bowl 25 
Byaine and Physical Culture” “for ‘Women. 

. M. Galbraith, M.D. 75 
PO. ny By G Goulding 5° 
Pleasure one Se . Clyd I 00 
Practical Lawn Tentis. Tames Dwight I 25 
RulesofGolf . ‘ 75 
Sandow’s System of Physical ac ‘ 359 
Schools and Masters of Fencing, The uture . 2 00 
The Swordsman . . 125 
Tobogganing on Crooked Runs * bt 175 
Treatise on American Football. Stagg & Williams 1 25 
Walter Camp's Book of College Sports . 175 
Wheelman s Guide Book of Country Around 

New York . . ° 25 
Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Sports ‘ ° ° 2 50 
Zimmerman on Training . . «~ © & 5° 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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* PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO, Poise | 
NoSmoke. “ee No License 
No Fir, = 6 Absolutely 
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New York Offices® 
CABLE 
BUILDING, 

621 Broadway. 


WRITE for full in- 
formation, cCat- 
alogues, prices and 
view of Boat and 
Engine, or see Spaces 
42,43 and 44.... 
SPORTSMEN’S 
EXPOSITION, 
Madison Sq. Garden, 
New York, 





... Builders 


...0f the March 12th to 2oth. 


‘*Globe’’ Gasoline Marine Engines and Launches 
for Business and Pleasure, and Auxiliary Power for Sailing Crafts. 


ONE CENT per Horse Power per Hour, For Power from 134 to 250 H. P. i 











Poi es 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO., 
™ CHARLES he SEABU —— alae 


ea Be 


i 











RUPRETEMLAAbAS) |» 





im-BUILDERS OF 
THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH, HIGH-CLASS STEAM YACHTS, SAIL 
YACHTS, ELECTRIC LAUNCHES, DINGHYS, GIGS AND YACHT TENDERS, 
SEABURY’S WATER-TUBE BOILERS AND MARINE ENGINES. 


Storage Basin and Ship's Ways. Overhauling of all kinds promptly done. Charters 
and Insurance. Boats bought and sold on commission. Correspondence solicited. 


Send ten cents in stamps for catalogue to down-town @ffice, 


ec0cee 5 O Broadway, cr to Factory at Morris Heights, New York City. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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FOREST PARK FARM, 


SEASON 1897. w—_BRANDON, VT. 








Race record 2:1234, in the second heat of a winning race. 


OSCAR WILLIAM, 


2207383. 
FOALED 1890. Sired by SIMMONS 2744, 
Sire of 53 in the 2:30 list he by GEORGE WILKES 510, sire of 83 in 230 list. 
Dam LOTTIE THORNE, 2:23%, by MAMBRINO PATCHEN 58. 


Oscar William is a beautiful bay, standing 15.3%, and weighs 1050; has great bone and sub- 


1 ance. He has the qualifications of a Race Horse, as his race record shows, he winning four hard 


lought races in the Grand Circuit, and obtaining a record of 2:12%. Prominent horsemen consider 
him capable of trotting in 2:08 when in condition. He has shown repeatedly in his work quarters 
at atwo minute clip. For catalogues and particulars for service, address 


H. R. C. WATSON, Owner, WILLIAM G. McCLINTOCK, Sup'’t, 
Forest Park Farm, Brandon, Vt. 


Breeders of Ayrshire Cattle, Normandy Cattle, and Hampshire Down Sheep. 
Roadsters and Trotters a specialty. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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; | BEST CARBINE 
IN THE WORLD. 
€ 


<== SAVAGE .303 

















: = Our ,3Q3 Caliber Smokeless Expanding Car- 
ONE RIFLE tridge is the most powerful large-game cartridge in 
TAKES use, The Rifle that takes it weighs only seven 
and one-half pounds. 
ALL THESE 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 

















UTICA, NEW YORK.U.S.A. 


Whea corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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Hydro=-Carbon Launch Co., 


| | 
| 

| 

Offices: 150 Nassau Street, New York, U.S. A. 














Builders of Cabin Cruisers, Open and Cabin Launches and Yacht Tenders equipped with Hydro-Carbon 
Motor. Smallest and most powerful Motor now in use. Occupying less floor-space and requiring less 
| fuel than any other on the market. Positive in its action. Can be controlled in any portion of the boat 
desired. Having very few working parts, it requires little or no attention; a person with ordinary 
| intelligence can be instructed in its use in five minutes. 

We build a boat equipped with our Motor, especially adapted for'shallow waters, either with stern 
or side wheel; just the thing for Florida and Southern lakes and rivers. The Hydro-Carbon Motor 
develops 25 to so per cent. more horse-power than any other motor. These Motors are guaranteed for one 
year, or money refunded. 





Send 5 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















o—= : =@ 








7 When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 

















lii OUTING ADVERTISE MENTS. 


S. Naccnaninaid & “ss 
SAIL MAKERS, 
Tents. Tents. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS, 
SLEEPING BAGS. 


Send 5c for Illustrated Catalogue. 


60 South St., New York City. 











People who order 





* \w 


k the..... 
\\e \s\: ! | pa Champagnes 
ie =< o\cent® | | Great Western and 


Carte Blanche, of 
the Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., Rheims, 
Steuben Co., N. Y. 
(the oldest existin 
Wine Co. in the U. 
S.) will receive hon- 
est oods — fruity, 
sparkling, whole- 
some—fully as sat- 
isfactory as any 
French article at 
fm less than half the 
price. 

These wines are all 
fermented in the bottle, 
same as the French. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Send for Catalogue. 


a 11. B. Kirk & Co., 











see ot) GASOLINE 
== —| LAUNCHES 

=———} ana ENGINES 

No License, no Engineer, no Steam, no Smoke. 


Send 4 Cents in Stamps for Catalogue. 
THE VAN DUZAN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


ONITOR MOGUL 


MARINE GAS ol 











ee e 
rs 





'NO INSPECTION, BOILER. FIRE, HEAT, SMOKE OR ODOR. A 
gents for New York 
MONITOR cant haris mcr. serv ron caracoou and vicinity. 





The LA ROSA ZINFANDEL (Claret), the CABINET 
RIESLING (Sauterne) and the CABINET SPECIAL (Champagne) 
are STANDARD Wines of THE CALIFORNIA VINTAGE COMPANY 
(Geo. Hamlin, Prest.) and are on the wine-list of the 
principal Clubs and Hotels under our label. 

Why? Because they closely resemble the Imported 
from well known Chateaus, are absolutely pure, and 
sold at one half the price. Send for price list. 

No. 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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HE unique, the phenomenal 


Spar Varnish, 


which in two seasons has won a position 
in advance of all other brands by its re- 
markable staying qualities in sunshine, 
frost and fog, would like to make your 
acquaintance if interested in sailing, yacht- 
ing, or canoeing. Address (for circular), 


NAVALITE, C2re°f Chicago Varnish Co., 








adapted for 
use on small 
yachts 

and launches, 


Cures Indiges'ion 
and Seasicxness, 
s— . Ail others are Imitations. 
il vm 


EDD Wana ensURN EN ENenssiw enaneueren 





CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
41 & 43 Dearborn Ave. Pearl Street & Maiden Lane. Pearl & High Streets. 
Tr 
crew (PUMP WATER CLOSET 
BEEMAN >| Fig. 60 
2 The 4 ; ; 
A Original i finishes entirely 
3 : below seat, is 
: PEPSIN GUAM. F especially 









bald head 
pi ‘by mail ouaked (2 ee 


Spring Lake sr ys. Co. ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 


And Manufacturers of ¥ acht Plumbing Specialties, 


(34 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. 


All Pearson's Celebrated Model. Send stamps Patent Pump Water Closet. 


for Catalogue. Spring Lake, Ottawa Co., Mich. Our No, 4 can be put in a space 15x 15 inches, 


YACHT AGENCY. 




















The only marine closet that does not have to run either the 
supply or discharge pipes up above the water line to pre- 
vent sea water from backing in. 


YACHTS—STEAM or SAIL, OF AL L DESCRIPTION. 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Senp ror CATALOGUE. WM. BISHOP & SON, 
odeling, Designing and Building a specialt Owner . y : . 
intending to sell, iat ase porters mae with h M. hiv BBE, 205 Suuth Street, N. Y. 724 Third Ave., Brooklyn. 


22 State St., Room 51, Cheesebrough Bidg., New York. Telephone 569 Franhlin. 


SMITH'’S BOAT WwoRKS. 


The Whitehall, Most Durabie. 
Best of All! No Leaking 
Lightest Cedar, No Tacks. 
Easiest Rowing, —— Riveted. 
Safest and Roomiest andsemest Finish 


World-wide Fame. 159 & 160 South Street, New York, "Cota Medals. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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NEW 
HAN D-BOOK 
No. 6. 


Full of Meat 
FOR 


SHOOTERS. 














A 
WS PERFECT CLOSER 
We've Got It, Boys! FOR NITRO POWDERS. 
It’s Just What You Want. ——_ Send stamps for Ideal Hand-Book No. 6, 90 Pages. 
Mention OUTING. IDEAL MFG. CO., Drawer 86 E, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Mr. Bert W. Claridge, of Baltimore, won the valuable “Dupont 
Trophy,” at Chicago, against 125 contestants, with his 2 vt vt 2 


Hewes ss ds DALY CUN 


The fact of my winning I owe in no small measure to my shooting a 
Charles Daly Gun, a gun which I consider for balance, workman- 
ship and fine shooting qualities par excellence in the shot-gun world. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Ejector Guns Goop NEWS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


No Longer ._..._as. gee 
A Luxury. Lefever Automatic Ejector Guns 
At a price within the reach . 
of every Sportsman, 
Our new EjEcTor has 


only two pieces; one in 
hammer, one in frame. 





















Send for Catalogue. 





TENS OF THOUSANDS IN USE. 


We have decided to meet the demand for Medium Priced Ejectors, and are prepared to aeeept 
orders for all grades of our Hammerless Guns, fitted with Automatic Shell Ejectors. 


Mention Ovrinc. ee————L_EFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. V. 
THE HAENEL REPEATING RIFLE. MANNLICHER SYSTEM. 





The same weapon as used exclusively by the 
German, Austrian and other armies, but SPORTING FINISH. 
Caliber .815. Nickel-mantled bullets for target use, or ly man 
tled for sporting purposes. Walsrode Smokeless Powder. Muzzle 
velocity, 2.000 feet per second. Killing range, 3,000 yards. Point blank range, 300 ards._ Pene- 
tration, 50 inches of pine. THE RIFLE OF THE PERIOD. Send for circular. 
HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 and 103 Duane St., New York, Sole Agents. 


3... MIARLIN 


‘ Model 1893—Made in Regular and Take-Down Styles 
30-30 WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO.., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING 
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REMINGTON ,>- ~. 
HAMMERLESS> 












‘‘Highest Pinnacle”’ 
Reached. , 


enstnaten Guns _ a ora 


GIVE GOOD RESULTS. W W Hf g C 
Shooters know they can be depended on, for m. od art O. 


years of test have proved their quality. 


Send for catalogue of Arms and Bicycles. 5 West Third Street New York. 
> 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., Ilion, N. Y. 





See our Exhibit Sportsmen’s Show, our 


: MAKERS OF THE > andgi GIANT MOOSE HEAD, and judge for 
Remington Bicycles, etc. || J ourself. 


New York Office, San Francisco Agency, Lifelike Scientific Work. 
818-815 Broadway. 425 Market St. GUARANTEED MOTH-PROOF. 


THE PARKER GUN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

















Winners of the Grand American Handicap, 1893, 1895 and 1896. 
Oldest Manufacturers of Breech-Loading Shotguns in America, 
THE STRONGEST SHOOTING, AnD BEST GUN MADE. 


ASK YOWR DEALBER FOR THEM. 





PARKER BROTHERS, waxes, 


ew York Galesroom: Mention Outine, 


96 CHAMBERS STREET. MERIDEN, CONN. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 


_ 


~ 








Dealers and individual fishermen are always thankful for “tips... That 

is to say, the dealers are thankful for business tips, and the fishermen fur tips on 

$ . freliable fishing points, and real, actual rod tips. We are speaking about the “ tips” 
25 made by the manufacturers of the celebrated Bristol Steel Fishing Rods—for rods. 

Tube Tips, Double Hole Tips, One-Ring Fly Tips, Three-Ring Tips, Agate Tips 
(solid), Agate Screw-off Tips, Agate Basket Tips, etc. Then there are Standing Ring 
Guides, Twisted Wire Guides, Agate Guides, Two-Ring Tie Guides, Anti-Friction Raised Tie 
Guides, Trumpet Guides, Common Tie Guides, etc. Catalogue ‘‘B” has cuts of ’em all. 
for it. THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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Send 
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bezeuieer CHICKENS? 


Send for free pamphlet 
on feeding, treatment, 
etc., and catalogue of 
foods, etc. 


To SPRATT’S PATENT Ltd. 


reoonspratt'spatent 239 E, 66th St., New York. 





ABOUT DOCS. 


Conceded by press and public to be 
the best, the most beautifully 
illustrated,and most instructive 
book on Dogs ever written, Sec- 
ond edition of 25,000 now ready. 
Tells how to feed. breed and cure 
when sick. No dog owner can afford to be without this 
valuable work. Nicely boundin cloth, FIFTY CENTS. 


PUBLISHERS PRINTING CO. 93 Federal St. Boston. 
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ot,) 
——— 










the New York World 





YELLOW KID FREE. 


This is the famous Yellow Kid of 

Id. It is a la- 
dies’ stick pin or gentlemen’s scarf 
pin, two inches long.It is hand- 
painted on goid platein yellow and 
other vivid colors in hard enamel. 
We send a sample FREE to each 
and every person in the United 


rial States Address, 
it LYNN&CO., 48 Bond St., New York. 








1854—Established 42 Years—I896. 








‘¢The American Combination Spinner” 


We will mail you this new device (which does away 
with all live bait, and is a great success) for each new 
subscriber, or alone for 50 cents, direct from the manu- 


facturer. 
OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Always mention OvuTING in writing to the manufacturer. 















REEL ON EARTH. 


of the line. 
Send for catalogue. 
Wheeler-McGregor 
Ree/ Co., 





THE BEST CASTING 






With automatic device 
for the perfect winding 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


> 
piven HALLADAY STANDARD 
HALLADAY GEARED 
U. S. Solid Wheel 
and GEM STEEL 


WIND MILLS 


Guaranteed to be the 


BEST MADE. 


Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, Feed 
Mills. Stalk Cutters, Haying Tools, Saw 
Tables, Etc. SEND FUR CATALOGUE. 


A\\ U.S.WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 
220 Water Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 





WOOD’S BUG-A-LOO. a no panes 


illustrated, 





The most handy and convenient article ever pro- 
duced for boat or shore fishing to carry grass~ Catch Trout, 
hoppers, crickets, insects or frogs. Has wire Bass, Pickerel 
base, cloth top with shir-strings, size, packed, 
3x6 in. Just what you have wanted for a long 
time. Price each, 25 cts. any one 


Sequel to 
*“*Why Don’t I 


and Torpon?”’ 
Mailed Free to 


mentioning 


REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO., Sole Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. OuTING. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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TWO IN ONE 


Stevens 
Ideal 


RIFLE 


| D apiiepinceried barrels can interchange 

on one frame, enabling the rifleman 
to have in one arm a perfect rifle for 
either indoor or outdoor shooting, with 
weight and balance alike. 


Stevens Pistols. 


SHOT AT HOME AND ABROAD BY THE GREATEST 
PISTOL SHOTS. 








A book on shooting, The A. Stevens Arms 


giving rules and valu- 
Gacalorse'Fece coat] & Tool Go., Paez,” 
who apply ...-.. 

- Chicopee Fatis, Mass. 








SMALL PROFITS .. QUICK SALES 
rout 
Flies 


FOR TRIAL. 
Send us 20 cts.i* an assorted Sample Dozen. 


Regular Price, 24 cents. 


Send us 45 cts. an assorted Sample Dozen, 


Regular Price, GO cents. 
Send us 70 cts,'* an assorted Sample Dozen. 


Regular Price, 84 cents. 


1,000 


Split Bamboo ROD S 


WITH CORK CRIP. 


7 EACH erSent free to any part U. S. on 
» Receipt of Price. 
Fly Rods, 10 feet, 6 ounces. 
Bait Rods, 9 feet, 8 ounces. 


The H. H. KIFFE C0. 


523 Broadway, New York. 











TACKLE catalog free on application. 











as represented, 


will be re- 
funded. | 








IS is the only Split Bamboo Rod made which does not break 
at the end of the ferrule. 


Rod is Fully Warranted 
a: of Fishing Tackle 
x [ Cz is of the highest 
XM oo grade in every 

ri) 


LE particular,andour 
ee *) prices no higher 


than those usually 


charged for medium-grade goods. We warrant every article we 
sell to be equal to the representations made. 








HE KOSMIC BOOT...... 
SOLES AND UPPERS ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF. 
Only half the weight of ordinary boots; raw-hide uppers, horse-hide soles, 
hand-sewed welt. Tanned by a patented process which keeps the leather fr 
and soft ; with or without hob-nails. Waterpooof—8-in., $6.50; 11-in., $7.50 ; 
15-in., $8.50. This boot is the best made and most comfortable ever offered 
for sale or worn. 
This department is under the management of a practical angler, 
E. S. OSGOOD, who considers it a pleasure to answer all com- 
munications concerning matters of interest to anglers. 
SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


United States Net and Twine Co,, 316 Broadway. N. Y. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Take a Look 
at a shirt waist made of a fabric 
roduced by Mt. Vernon Mills and 
ts merits will be obvious. It re- 
tains its shape better, holds its co- 
lors longer, looks better and wears 
better because of the superior con- 
struction of the material. When 
buying a shirt waist it pays to 
ask if the material was made by 

MOUNT VERNON MILLS. 


An interesting book on the eubject, Free. 


Z\ Mount Vernon Mills, Philadelphia. 


Your Children cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sample free. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,Lil. 


7... fails. Wis rh lik: You cannot bu 
LOVE SeARM, cset che Hostess 
with Gold Tips, Wateh-offer, and a completeoutfittomake 
free, (Patented.) | UNION SUPPLY CO., Palatine, Alls, Dep’s, 15. 


FRE, F Sandow’s System of, With three yearly 




















subscriptions to OuT- 
ING at the regular 


Physical Training. price, $3 per year 


$3.50 EDITION, 


THE OUTING PUB. CO., 239 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















“THE CHISWICK” 





To be had of all dealers in Saddlery, Harness 
and Sporting Goods, or of 


P. HAYDEN, Newark, N. J., 
Sole Agent for the United States, 
Write for Special List, 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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If Brer Rabbit 
Wants a Bottle of Whisky 


for medicinal use, and by 
chance wanders into the store 
of Brer Fox he will probably 
be served with a bottle of 
bogus 


“Old Crow 
RYE.” 


Mora :—Go to reli- 
able parties to buy goods 
and they will not cheat 
you. The genuine has 
the word 


RYE’ 


in large red letters on 
label, and our firm name 
on case, cork, capsule 
and label. Sold every- 
where. 














‘N 
1 Mtoe ited Stales ! H. B. KIRK & CO. 
\\ ‘ B.Kirk &60/} SOLE RECEIVERS, 
eg abusneo TA Established 1853, 
AtS0 115@ BROADWAY 69 FULTON ST., also 
ecco BROADWAY AND 27th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


CURTICE BROTHERS’ 


‘BLUE LABEL’ 


ga The World’s 
KETCHUP 


We recognize none 
other as its equal. 





We will send priced catalogue and 
Souvenir,‘ From Tree to Table,” to 
any one desiring to know of us and 
our goods. 


CURTICE 
BROTHERS CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Haw JE LABE i 


IIKETCHUP | 








BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
siving it a trial. 

The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it, has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours ON 
TRIAL. NOT A CENT 
until tried, and a child 
can run it with = min- 
utes attention a d D's 

We won FIRST PRIZE WORL 
FAIR and will win you for a steady customer $ 
you will only buy ours on trial. Our large cat- 
alogue will cost you 5 cents and give you 
&100 worth of practical information on 
poultry and incubators and the money 
there is in the business. Plans for Brooders, 
Houses, etc., 25¢. 

N. B.—Send us the names of three persons 
interested in poultry and 25 cents, and we 
will send you ‘ The + ae © al Its Care and 
Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 illus- 
trations, worth #5 to any bicycle rider. 

VON CULIN INCUBATOR Co., 
Box 600. Delaware City, Del. 











Blair’s Pills. 


Great English Remedy for 
Gout, Rheumatism and 
Kidney Comoiaints. 
Sure, — and effectire. 
4, round 9 14 a i 
Atall arveuiats, an eae 











ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 





THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 
Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 


Manufacturers, 


806 and 808 — New York, 





The Safe Deposit Co. of New York. 


EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 
SAFES BURGLAR AND FIRE PROOF 
— Strongly Guarded.— 

140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 

FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President, 
GEO. H. VOSE, Secretary. 





GvER ERETT 


f not PIAN sale by ‘NO dealer, writ 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, CiNCINNATI or CHICAGO. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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“The World’s 
seese. Greatest 
Typewriter.”’ 


not i: DENSMORE 5 





We now make all Densmores with the 
type-bars swinging on bull bearings 


like those of bicycle wheels. This prevents 
wear at the bearings on which alignment and 
durability chiefly depend. It marks an era 
in typewriter construction. 

The U.S. Department of the Interior alone 
uses 150 Densmores, and the Custodian says 
they give “ entire satisfaction.” 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
316 Broadway, New York. 





ents is me 


esnanen 


It sets a known 
and tested 


Standard 


of excellence. 








Everyone knows 
whatit represents 
—the Best Work 
with Least Labor, 
~ EnduringService, 
, Unequalled Econ- 
¢ omy and Conven- 
fence. The... 


pen the stamp of 
Unqualified Public Approval 


Wyckoff, Seamaas & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 



































gions 





Family Wagonette. 


This is a new and stylish vehicle which is 
rapidly finding a place in gentlemen’s family 
stables. For churches, entertainments and rail- 
way Station service it is without an equal. Will 
carry seven grown persons and two children 
without crowding. 

Made open as above or with full height door in 

rear, partition between front seat and main body. 

For full description and price, including cost 

of delivery at nearest railroad station, address 


The Specialty Carriage Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Mrs. T. LYNCH, 


Union Square est 
and 14th Street, 
NEW. YORK. 


mH 


DIAMONDS 


Purchased from us by 
mail can be returned, 
if not satisfactory, for 
full amount paid.... 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. 
Hm 


I import all diamonds and other precious 
stones in the rough, free of custom duty. Cut, 
polish and have special settings made for them 
on the premises. Thus effecting a saving of fifty 
per cent. The Marquise ring, represented in 
the illustration, is fully worth $100.00. 

My price, is only $50.00. 


When corresponding witn advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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The Essex Trap 


For an outing trip, for park driving, or torun = a ! 
about town. It is a roomy, comfortable, double- V8 ARK SS 
seated conveyance of the highest grade. An KK LOB KY LNs 
ideal single-driving Trap. Carries two or four : 

passengers. Rear seat easily removed; lots of bundle room. ude 
entrance ; easy rider, Stylish and serviceable. Send for engravings and further 


— S. R. BAILEY & CO., 
AMESBURY, T1ASS. 














a 
DALY 


Rn. Duncan & WHITE, 


OF THE LATE 
J. B. BREWSTER & CO., ee 








HE above cut shows our ho. 579 Selter 
Phaeton. It is first and foremosta . 
@ LIGHT VEHICLE 
of its kind. Wheels, 3 ft. 2 in. front, 
3 ft. 8in. hind, with %-in. tire. Axles, 
1in., steel, double collar. Made with 
close top as shown in the en seat 
or with gypsy curtains, egantly 
trimmed in cloth, whipcord or morocco, and be = to 
NEW YORK. match. Fitted with handsome lamps. Silver mountin 
Complete with shafts. We make a harness especia 
adapted for this vehicle. For further particulars = 


( \arriages STUDEBAKER BROS, JIE. £0. 


Warerooms: 487 and 489 Fifth Avenue, 
Factory : 143 West 51st Street, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 265 paternity yooh N.Y. 


TOWN OR COUNTRY. Our large repository is always filled 


with a most complete assortment of 


The Lowest Price for the . . . Broughams, Landaus, Coupe and Curtain Rockaways, 
—_ Grade. ‘| tak Rote Fag iege eerste 


- Harness, Robes, Horse Clothing, Whips. etc. 












but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale oman saving 
them the dealers’ pro- Af 

fits. Ship anywhere 

for examination be- c\ 

oe sale. Eve ~ | LB Se 

thing warrant Ea ty, ae 
100 styles of Car- 4 We 


oF 
riages. 90st les of Har- 
v ness. Top uggiesas low 
# as $35. Phaetons as low 
A‘ as ae Spring Wagons, KY 
No. 37%. Suey Harness—Price 315, 00. benny my etc. Send No. 606. Surre Pi rice with curtains, lamps, sun- 
As good as sells for $22.00. for ion ee Catalogue. shade, aprou and fenders, $60. As good as sells tor $90, 


ELKHART cargiaceE AND HARNESS MF6. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 














Ixti OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A. L. KEMPLAND, 


VOSS4, 
3-year-old race record, 2:26. 5-year-old race record, 2:18. 





PUBLIC TRIAL OVER THE CLEVELAND TRACK IN 2:5. 
Chestnut Horse. Height, 16 Hands. Foaled 1890. 
oy 











Sireo By GUY WILKES, 2867. Recoro, 2:15. 


Sire of HULDA, 2:08%; SEYMOUR WILKES, 2:08 4 ; LESA WILKES, 2:09; MUTA WILKES, 
2:11; RUPEE, 2:11; HAZEL WILKES, 2:114% ; MARY BEST, 4, 2:12% ; FRED KOHL, 3, 2:12%, 
VENITA WILKES, 2:13 ; 37 others in 2:30, and the dams of double cross, 2:1834 ; ALLIBEL, 2:19 %, 
HILDAS, 2:19, and 6 others in 2:30 list. 
ist Dam MANON, Record 2:21, by NUTWOOD, Record 2:183/. 

Dam of A. L. Kempland, 2:18%. Sire of MANAGER, 2:06% ; ECLIPSE, 2:253,; LOCKHART, 
2:08 4; NUTHURST, 2:12; STRONGWOOD, 2:12 ; COMMODORE PORTER, 2:13 ; BLAKE, 
2:13% ; SILENA F., 2:144%; BELMONT BOY, 2:15; BIRCHWOOD, 2:15; 124 others in 2:30,.and 


the Dams of ARION, 2:07% ; BARONDALE, 2:11%; RENSSELAER WILKES, 2:11% ; BARON 
DILLON, 2:12; NEMOLINE, 2:12; FRED KOHL, 3, 2:12%; 76 others in 2:30 list. 


2d Dam ADDIE, 2:39, by Hasbrouck’s HAMBLETONIAN CHIEF. 
Dam of MANON, 2:21; WOODNUT, 2:16%. Sire of BAYWOOD, 2:10%; 3 others in 2:30. 
ELECTROTYPE. Sire of ELECTION TIME, 2:20; 2 others in 2:30. 


Grandam of A. L. KEMPLAND, 2:18%; ECLIPSE, 2:2534; HATTIE D., 3, 2:26%. 


WORMAN’S FARMS, 


Write for particulars for season of 1897. WESTPORT, N. Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 






































“ THEY ARE THE SHELLS TO SHOOT." 


Winchester — 
~-——Paper Shells 


ALWAYS GIVE UNEQUALLED RESULTS 
In all kinds of Shooting as In all kinds of Weather 








Primed with the celebrated Winchester No. 4 Primer, insuring Instantaneous Ignition. 
Invariably Uniform. Never Miss Fire. Thoroughly Waterproof. 


vanutacweea by ne Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


\ 312 Broadway, New York, 
Souaeane | 418-420 Market St., San ncinauantea Cal. New Haven, Conn. 


FREE—136-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL 


Sportsmen's 
Exposition 


UNpeER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE SPOKTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


Madison Square Garden, New York, 

MARCH 138 to 20, 1897. 
Sportsmen’s Equipment and Appliances, 
Shooting and Fly = Casting Competitions, 
Live Specimens of Big Game Animals and 
American Game Birds. 





The Loan and Trophy Exhibit of prizes, college cups, heads, antlers, and mounted 
specimens, will be the most extensive ever exhibited. 

intending Exhibitors who have not yet secured space for their exhibits, should 
apply at once for diagrams, application blanks, and particulars, to Frank W. Sancer, Manager 
Madison Square Garden Co., New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—For $2.00 any gentleman may become a member of the Sports- 
men’s Association, membership entitling him to free admission at all times to the Sportsmen's 
Exposition, reduced rates on railway lines and at hotels, and other privileges. which can be 
learned of by addressing the Sportsmen’s Association, P. O. Box 2325, New York City, for 
application blank and prospectus. 
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Press oF Frese & Roce Printing Co., FirtH AvENUE, New YorK. 





FOR APRIL. 


IN **OUTING’’ 


THE CONGO. 
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“LIKUKU.” 


When In 


NEW YORK 


EUROPEAN a...3 
Rooms, $1.00 to &5.00 per Day. 


“it ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Appointments first-class. 
Cuisine unsurpassed. 
Quiet, Refined, Homelike, 


Broadway and IIth St. Opp. Grace Church. 











IMPORTANT 
NOTICE! 


The only genuine 
‘*Baker’s Choc- 

% Olate,’’ celebrated 

‘for more than a 

century as a deli- 

cious, nutritious, 

and _ flesh-forming 

beverage, is put up 

in Blue Wrap-= 

rave-ware. pers and Yellow 
Labels. Be sure that the 
Yellow Label and our Trade- 
Mark are on every package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., : 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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PER CENT 


PURE 


SOAP 


THE PrRooTer & GAMBLE OO., < 

















STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


beg to announce that they have been 
officially appointed by Patents and Di- 
plomas, which are displayed for public 
inspection at their warerooms, manufact- 
urers to His Majesty William II., Em- 
peror of Germany, and the Royal Court 
of Prussia; to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen of Great Britain; Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales; The Duke of Edinburgh; His 
Majesty Umberto I., the King of Italy, 
also to Her Majesty the Queen of Spain 
and their Royal Courts. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 


107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





For Good 
Health 


To Heal all Pain, 
To Control all Hemorrhages, 
To Subdue all Inflammations, 


ve POND’S 
EXTRACT 


The genuine is put up in bottles only, enclosed in buff 
wrappers, on which is printed our landscape trademark. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES— 
Weak, Watery, Worthless. 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 


Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 








Send for Catalogue. 
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~ SAVACE. 303 


SMOKELESS POWDER SIX SHOOTER. 


SAVAGE REPEATING ARMS CO., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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“HOUSEKEEPING IN VENICE.” ™“™"32"oeu. 


